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- geiieral ; head of education; Author 
makes it evident, however, by what 
himſelf hath done, that, how much ſoever 
may have been written on education, the 
immediate objects of it were never ſtudied 
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conſequence, | if this principle, of paying 
an implicit regard to opinion, had univer- 


ſally prevailed for a thouſand years paſt ? 
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3 the ſubjection of the mind. 2 The man 
be who dates not thiok, is the moſt. al Beet 
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mae has been diſcountenanced, where a 
ſtatue ſhould have been erected to the ho. 

nour of its Author, even in his native coun- 
try, Geneva. The Proteſtant Republics 
owe their exiſtence to a very different kind 
of policy z and it may be ſafely affirmed 


that a ſociety muſt be in a tottering ſitua- 
tion indeed, whoſe pillars reſt on ſuck rot- 


ten foundations as thoſe our author endea- 


yours to expoſe. © Be this as it may; it is 
to be hoped that England will be the laſt 
country in the world, wherein the friends 


of truth and liberty will be reſtrained from 
thus exerciſing their talents for the ſervice 


8 and improvement of mankind. 
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wrong, yer if they ſhould happen | torſug- 
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ventures his writings into the world, with- 
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1 ſnall not expatiate on the importance 
of 6 amcd, ducation, nor take: upon mi 
here to prove that che uſdal. method is a 
bad one; a thouſand others have done 


this before me, and I; don't chuſe to bu 
| ith the world, 5 


wirhout 'ednfiderings: what it is chil 
are «capacitated to learn W hs are al 
out reflefting bet be 8 ; before be cen be 
a man. It is to this : branch of e 
I have applied myfelf; ; ſo that, 
my practical fc me be found uſeleſs and 
chimerical, my obfervations- will ee 
turn to account.” i may pofſibiy 


be done, but Þ conceive. Þ: h vet 
da Begin then, ye preceptors, by during 
firſt your pupils; for moſt affürediy you 
are at preſent unaequainted with them. 
If you read this book with that view, al- 
ſo, I flatter myſelf there are none of you 
m 6 find its eum uſe⸗ th ail id 
fo Wied 92055 to n way be called Ee 
ſyſtematical part of this treatiſe, which * 
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the readerz. on this, tb e 1 Wan 
A attacked, and perhaps with 
_ reaſon, It may be objected to me, that 
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; than a treatiſe. - But what muſt be done? 
I do not compoſe a diſſertation” from the 
ideas of others; but write immediately 
from my own. 1 do not ſee things al- 
together in the ſame manner as other peo- 
ple; and have been frequently reproached 
on this account. But does it depend on 


me to give myſelf new eyes, or to be af- 


fected by other ideas? No. It is my fault 
indeed, if I am too vain of my own man- 
ner of conception, if 1 believe myſelf 
alone to be wiſer than all the reſt of 'the 
world. It is not in my power to change 
my ſentiments, but to diſtruſt them: this 
is all I can do, and this I have done. If 
1 ſometimes aſſume an affirmative tone, 
therefore, it is not t with a view to impoſe 
my notions on mn. but only to 
tell him what I realy ehink. Why-ſhould 
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maxims, concerning which Iam ofa very 
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opinion from other people, are 
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certain things, is much more chimericalt 


mine: for by ſuch an unnatural combina- Dh 
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and the evil is never remove Er 
ther follow the eſtabliſhed pradtice entir . 

, than adopt a good one by halves: 


E would be leſs. inconſiſtency ane 1 
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and of courſe. capable of infinite divet- 
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be practicable i in Switzerland and not in 
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of diſtinction. The greater or leſs facility of - 
execution depends on a thouſand circum- 
- ſtances; which it is impoſſible ro determine 
otherwiſe. than by a particular. application 
of the method preſcribed, to ſuch and 
ſuch a country or condition. Now theſe 
Particular applications not being eſſential 
to my ſubject, none of them enter into my 
plan. I leave others to treat theſe a8 
they pleaſe, each applying hirmſelf re- 
ppectivel) to the nation or rank. he may 
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taught to grow, after cond own en like: 2 tres 
in his garden. a | | 


Without this, indeed, in the i ſtate of 
things, matters would be ſtill worſe! than they 
are, and mankind be civilized by halves. Should a 
man, in a ſtate of ſociety, be given up, from the 
cradle, to his own notions and conduct, he would 
certainly turn out the. moſt prepoſtrous of hu- 
man beings. . The influence of prejudice, autho- 
rity, neceſſity, example, and cf all thoſe ſocial 
Inſtitutions in which we are immerged, would 
Nifle in him the emotions of nature, and ſubſti- 
tute nothing in theit place. Hiz hymanity would 
reſemble a ſhrub, growing by accident in the 
highway, which would ſoon be deſtroyed by the 
caſual injuries it muſt receive from the 1 pad 


8 
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It is to the wither At e mother * 1 
addreſs, myſelf, who is prudent UH 8? to ye 
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* The. early part of education is that . con- 
8 cerns us moſt, and belongs inconteſtibly to the pro- 
+ + Vince of the females., If the author of nature had 
3 deſigned it for the males, he would doubtleſs have 
3 - furniſhed them with milk, for the nouriſnment of 
= their chi dren. In every treatiſe on education, there - 

| fore, it is proper more peculiarly to addreſs. the 
1 women; and that, not only; becaufe they are better 
adapted both by nature and cuſtom for this taſk, but 
x _ alſo becauſe they are more intereſted in the ſucceſs. 
of it. Widows are left generally, in a great: degree, 
gat the mercy of their 6? Idren, when they ſenfibl7 
. + feel the bool or ill effects of the manner in Which 
IF; 3A — . " 
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the beaten/road; and ſeeks to preſerve this riſing 
ſhrub from the ſhocks of human prejudice. Cul- 
tivate, water the young plant before it die; ſo 


they educated them. The laws, calculated leſs for 
perſons than property, becauſe their object is peace 
and not virtue, have not given ſufficient authority too 
mothers. Their relation, however, is more certain 
than that of fathers; their duties more painful and 
laborious, and their diſcharge of thoſe duties more 
eſſential to the peace and good government of a fa- 
mily : nay, it is uſual for them alſo to have a ſtronger 
attachment to their children. There are occaſions, ' 
on which, if a fon: ſhould want the reſpect due to his 
father, he might be, in ſome meaſure, excuſed; 
but if, on any occaſion whatever, a child ſhould 
prove ſo unnatural as to forfeit his reſpect to a mo- 
ther, to her who bore him in her womb, who 
nouriſhed him with her milk, who, for whole years, 

gave up her own eaſe to contribute to his, who had 

no cares but for him; ſhould not juſtice haſten to 
ſmother the infamous wretch, as a_monſter unworthy 
to breathe a moment longer? It is ſaid, that mothers 
ſpoil their childten. In this, without doubt, they 

are wrong: but, perhaps, leſs wrong than'you who 
corrupt chem. A mother is deſirous that her child 

ſhould be pleaſed and happy; ſhe deſires he ſhould 
| be ſo'at the time; and ſo far ſhe is right: if ſhe be 

miſtaken in the means of making: him ſo, the ſhould: 
be better informed. The ambition, avarice, inſo- 
lence, and miſtaken foreſight; of fathers, their negli - 
gence and cruel inſenſibility, are an hundred times 

more deſtructive to children, than the blind fondneſs 
of mothers. It will be neceſſary, however, to ex- 
plain the ſenſe in which I uſe the term of mother; 
which is hereafter done 
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ſball i its fruit be hereafter delicious: to your ks 
Erect an early fence around the diſpolition of 

your child: others may delineate its extent, but, 
it remains with you only to raiſe the barrier. 


Plants are formed by a * men n by Ä 
cation. If a man ſhould come into the world in 
full growth and vigour, bis bulk and ſtrength 
would be uſcleſs, till he ſhould have learnt how 
to exert them: they would be even prejudicial 
to him, as they would prevent others from think- 

ing it needful to lend him any aſſiſtance ?; and 

thus, left to himſelf, be wou!d periſh before he. 
had diſcovered the odjects of his wants. We la- 

ment the ſtate of infancy, without refleQing that 
the human race-muſt have been died bad not 
man been firſt a child. | 


1 


| we are ab ven we hy dd of help; 3 
E we are born deſtitute of every thing, we ſtand in 
need of aſſiſlance; we are born flupid, we have 
3 need of underſtanding. All that we are not poſ- 
ſeſſed of at our birth, and which we require when 
aun up, is beſtowed on us by education. 


This education we receive from nature, from 
men, or from circumſtances. The conſtitutional + 
exertion of our organs and faculties is the educa - 
tion of nature: the uſes we are vn] to make 


— {4 


For, beliigh Watt appearance like them ſelves, 
ignorant of ſpeech as well as deftitute of thoſe ideas it 
might expreſs, he would be in capable to m- ke them 
underſtand the need in which he ſtood of their aſſiſt- 
ance ; nor would any ing þ in his appearance ſuggeſt 


he“ the ſpectator. S „ 


5 
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ol that exertion, conſtitute the education given 

us by men; and in the acquiſitions made by our 
owa experience, on the objects that ſurround us, 
conlifts 6 our education from circumſtances. „ 


we are med, therefore, by chro kinds of 
maſters. The pupil, in whom the effects of their 
different leſſons are con radictory, is badly edu- 
cated, and can never be conſiſtent with himſelf. 
He, in whom they are perfectly conſonant, and al- 
ways tend to the ſame point, hath only attained 
the end of à complete education. His life and ac- 
tions demonfirate this, and Gat de alone | is well | 


brought up. ahhh tet} 4 


Of theſe Hires different kinds of * inn 
that of nature depends not on ourſelves ; and but 
in a certain degree that of circumſtances : the 
third, which belongs to men, is that only we 
have in our power: and even of this we are maſ* 
ters only in imagination; for who can flatter 
_ himſelf he will be able entirely to govern the diſ- 
: courſe and actions of thoſe whoare about a child ? 


No e wen doth dui btn! an 
art, or profeſſion, than it is almoſt impoſſible it 
ſhould ſucceed, as the concurrent circumſtances 
_ neceſſary to its ſucceſs are not to be depended on. 
All that can be done, with our utmoſt ſolicitude, i is 
to approach as near as poſſible the end we aim 
wy e it to 4 oy fortune if it be E 


It it be aſked, what is this end 7 it may be 
anſwered, that of nature, which has been already 


3 proved. 'F or, ſince the concurrence of three 
A ; 3 „ kinds 
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kinds of education i is neceſſary to in aerfeiing, 1 85 
it is by that one, which is entirely independent 
of us, we muſt regulate the two others. But 
perhaps this word, Nature, may appear vague 
and equivocal; let us therefore endeavour to give 
5 it a preciſe and aetentninate nen 


Nom, it has been ſaid, is only babit. | But 
to what purpoſe is this ſaid ? Are there not ha- 
bits, which are contracted. only upon compul- 7 

ſion, and which can never ſuppreſs the tendency. _ 
of nature? Such is, for example, the habitual 
growth of plants, reftrained from purſuing their 
vertical direction. Take off the reſtraint, and 
it is true, they preſerve the inclination they have 
been compelled: to take: but, you will find, the 
riſe of the ſap has not on that account changed 
its primitive direction; if the plant continues to 
Vegetate, its future, growth heipg fall upwards. 


-Tvi is the 1 th the inclinations and. diſpo- 
h 1 of mankind. While we remain in exact- 
Jy the ſame ſituation in which they were acquir- 
ed, we may retain even the moſt unnatural ha- 
bits; but as ſoon, as circumſtances change, the 
force of habit ceaſes, and that of nature exerts 


| itſelf. - Education. itſelf is certainly nothing but 


habit: but are there not perſons in whom the 
impreſſions they received in education are effaced N 
Are there not others again, that retain them? 
 Whence-arifes this differenee? If it be ptetended 
that by nature is only meant habits conformable 
to nature, the poſition itſelf is unmeaning and 
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We ag bore 5 ** ſenſibility, and from 


our birth are variouſly” affected by the different 1 


objects that ſurround. us. We no ſooner acquire, 
if may fo expreſs myſelf, a conſciouſneſs of our 
ſenſations, 'than we are diſpoſed to avoid or pur- 


fue, the objects producing them, in proportion 


as they are at firſt fight agreeable or diſpleaſing: 

We next learn to approve. or diſlike them, ac- 
cording to the convenient or inconvenient rela- 

tion that ſubſiſts between ourſelves and ſuch ob- 


jects; and laſtly, according to the judgment we 


form of their conſiſteney with thoſe ideas, which 


reaſon gives us of happineſs or perfection. Theſe 


diſpoſitions extend and confirm themſelves, in pro- 
portion as we become more ſuſceptible and en- 
lightened: but, ſubject to the reſtraint of cuſtom, 
they are! more or leſs diverſified by our opinions. 
Before they. have taken this tincture of habit, 


/ 


they are what. 1 call the” diſpoſitions of « our na- 


ture. 1 . 


7 is to theſe b ene pott itions, etching, 
we wobl on every occaſion recur: this might 
alſo be effected, if our three kinds of education 
were merely different: but what can be done, 


when they are directly oppoſite, and totally con- 


tradictory? when, inſtead of educating a man 
for himſelf,” he muſt be educated for others ? 
Their concurrent action is here deſtroyed; re- 


duce to the ditemma of acting in oppoſition to 


nature, 'orito'the inſtitutions of ſociety, we muſt 
chuſe either to form the man or the citizen; 721 


to do 9 at once is im pole” 


. 1 % 
— — 
* 


B 4 e Every 


_... thoſe 


| Every A li ſociety, OY it is 8 
and its members well united, alienates itſelf ſtom 
the general one of mankind. A true . patriot 

is inhoſpitable to foreigners: they are mere men, 
and appear to have no relation to bim. This in- 
convenience is inevitable, but it is not great. 
Tbe moſt eſſential point is a man's being benefi- 
cent and uſeful to thoſe among whom he lives. 5 
The inhabitants of Sparta, when abroad, were 
ambitious, covetous, and unjuſt; but diſunercſt, 
edneſs, equity, and concord, reigned within their 
walls. Be ever miſtruſtful of thoſe coſmopolites, 
- who deduce from books the far-fetched and ex- 
tenſive obligations of univerſal benevolence, While 
- hey negles to diſcharge their actual duties towards 
| o are about them. A philoſopher of this 

amp affects to have a regard for the Lattars, by 


| = - way of excuſe for bis, having none for bis neigh- 


bours. Natural man is every thing with him : he 
is a numerical unit, an abſoſute integer, that bears 


: : no relation but to himſelf or his ſpecies. Civi- 


lied man is only a relative unit; the numerator 
'of a fraction, that depends on its denominator, 5 
and whoſe value conſiſts in its relation to the 1 in: 
tegral body of ſociety... The belt political inſti- 
0a. are thoſe, which are beſt calculated to 
diveſt mankind of their natural inclinations, to 
deprive them of an abſolute, by giving them a 
relative, exiſtence, and i incorporating diſtin& in- 
dividuals in one common whole. A citizen of 
Rome was neither Caius nor Lurius ; he was a 
Roman; nay, he eren loved his country, ex- 
cluſive ol its relation to bimſelf. e pre- 
5 G 204 , 


SysTeM of Epvearion. 8 


tended himſelf a Carthaginian, as being become 
the property of his maſters. In that character 
he refuſed to take his ſeat in the Roman ſenate ; 
till a Carthaginian commanded him. He was 
filled with indignation at the remonſtrances 
made to ſave his life, and returned triumphant 
to periſh in the midſt of tortures. This, ap- 
pears to me, indeed, to have but little relation 
to men. with whom we are at preſent acquaint- 
ed. 5 


The „ Pedaretes, who, preſent- 
ing himſelf for admiffion into the council of the 
Three: hundred, was rejected, returned home re- 
joicing that there were to be found in Sparta three 

hundred better men than himſelf. Suppoſing the 
demonſtrations of his joy ſincere, as there is room 
to believe they were, this | man was a true 185 


zen. . 
A woman n'of Sparta, having five ſons in tis 2 
army, and being in hourly expeQation to hear 
of à battle, a meſſenger. at length arrived, of 
whom ſhe, trembling, aſked the news. Your | 
five ſons, ſaid he, are killed“ Vile ſlave, who 
* aſked you of my ſons ?”--But we have gained the 
victory, continued he. This was enough”; the 
heroic mother ran to the temple, and gave 
tha ks to the gods. This woman was 4 true 
1 citizen. | | £5 05G 


Rd 


ſociety, retain the primitive ſentiments of nature, 

know not what they want. Ever contradicting 1 

and wavering between his "I and in- 
„ —_— | 


d 


— 


1 _ 


Thoſe TY Would kev man, in AY „ bites" of Ws 


10 E 1. Us; ar, Ne | 
benen he would gelcher ve the man nor pa. 
citizen; he would be good for nothing either to 

* himſelf or to others. Like men of the, preſent 
times, the Engliſhman, the Frenchman, the ci- 
tizen, he would be in fen nothing at all. 


. be ſometbing. to Be conſiſtent with one's 
ſelf and always the ſame individual, our words 
and actions ſhould agree ; we ſhould be always. 

determined in the part we ought to take; we. 
\_ thould take it with an high hand, and, perſe- 


' vere. If ſuch a prodigy. could be. found, we. | 


might then know whether he be a man or a citi- 
Zen, or how he can ſo manage, as to. be, at 
9 both the one and. the Weer. 


From theſe objects, which are neceſſarily op- 
bee to each other, ariſe two contrary forms of 
inſtitution; the one public and general, the 


other domeſtic and Parkiculas. - 


In order to Faye, an idea of public os 
read the Republic of Plato. It is not a ſyſtem of | 
5 politics, as is generally imagined by thoſe who. 
Judge of books. only by their titles; but the fineſt. 
raiſe on. education that ever Was, ritten. Sb 
It is cuſtomary, in alluding. to. any thing ex- 
tremely chimerical, to mention the inſtitution. of: 
Plato, Had Lycurgus laid down his ſyſtem only. 
in. writing, I ſhould have thought it a much greater; 
chimera, Plato hath only refined, the human. 
heart; dee WE it. of, its; ne One 
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The public inſtitution exiſts not, nor can? it 
4, any longer; for where there is no country 
"there can be no citizens. Thoſe two words, 
country and gitizen, ought" no longer to find a 
place in modern languages. I could give m 


reaſons for it; which, however, L omit, As not | 


immedistel) y relative tomy ſubject. 


' 7 > 
3 
59 + 4 


by the name of univerſities *. T regard juſt as little 
the education acquired by an intercourſe with the- 
world, becauſe that experience, aiming at two 
-eontrary ends, falls ſhort of both. It is only cal- 
culated to make men deceitful,” appearing always 
to intereſt themſelves in the good of others, and 


become general, there is no one ' deceived by 


: 


{+ 5 * 
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21 of Geneva and the univerſtty of Paris, for whom 
have the tgreateſt love and eſteem, and thinlæ them 
every: capable df inſtructing youth, ere they not titd: 
down to eſſabliſhed cuſtoms. I; would-adviſe one of 
them to publiſh the ꝓroject he has formed. of a refqr- 


mation therein. Perhaps an attempt may, ſome time 
or other, be made, to remoye the EY; it is. 


t * not wi out 1 | 5 75 5 
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Sys Tex of EnDveaTron, It 


It molt be red, I do not Wes as public 
* inſtitutions, thoſe ridiculous eſtabliſhments that go 


being never intereſted in any thing but What re- 
lates to their own. As theſe pretenſions are, alſo, 


mem; ſo! that it is Koda fo. much Jo: thrown 


e unte milo ariſes er with | 
we conſtantly experience in ourſelves. Impe lied | 


There are, ifidetd; pröſelbrz; both in the acade- 
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by nature :nd cuſtom contrary ways, ao for- 
| - _-:ced to yield in a degree to both impulſes; we 
5 take a route in the mean direction of doth, that 
leads us neither to the end of one or the other. 
Thus held in ſuſpenſe, aud wavering, during the 
whole courſe of out lives, we end our days with- 

out being able to render ourſelves conſiſtent, and 
without ever being good. for ay ini to ur- 
ſelves or others. 


3 "There remains wow only: 2 private education, 

2 ot that of nature. But of what uſe to others, it 

may be ſaid, would a man be, educated only "of : 

5 himſelf ? Perhaps, if the two-fold object 451 

NF _ ed could be reduced to a ſingle one, in taking 

from man his contradictory motives, of action, 

we ſhould remove à great obſtacle to his happi- 

_ neſs. To judge of this we ſhould ſee him quite 

| formed; ſhould have obſerved his inclinations | 

and propenſities, have traced their progreſs, and 

nm them throughout ; ; in a word, we ſhould 
made acquainted with the natural man. 1 

3 latter myſelf the reader will have made ſome 

| l A _ _  - advance in theſe le alter HY My 
5 treatiſe. FT : 5 


MM bs onder to Sorts this ann man, . 

1 3 firſt what we have to do. Much, 

Y doubtleſs, depends: on preventing any thing from 

being done. When the wind only is againſt us, 

Ve have nothing to do but ſteer cloſe and ſhape 

dur courſe to wind ward: but in a — 2 

. i we would not loſe ground, we muſt drop an- 
chor. Take care, young pilot, that your cable 

does not veer, and your 1 drive, before 58 
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; where the ſon was obliged to follow the occu- 


— x 2 


1 \ According to the order 5 nature, at 58 . 


ren to the ider of ſo 18 ty, in we 
"hs. reſpeclive places of individuals are f 
"everyone ought to be educated for that = 


to fill. A man formed for one place, if 


e 


0 ” ; Lo orig, 
* : 


he is to 
taken out of it, would be fit for no other, and 
conſequently good for nothing. In this fate, 
education is uſeful only 5 fortune ſeconds, the _ 
intentions of parents; in every other caſe it would „ 
be hurtful to the pupil, were it only on account 1 BY 
of the prejudices- it might inſtill. In 'Egygt, $5 
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© pation or profeſſion. of his father, . education. had e 
at leaſt a determinate end; but among us, 168 TE, 
rank and profefion are only. permanent, ; and per- 
ſons continually. changing ; ;..2 father. would. 1 4 „ 
know whether, in bringing up. his. child to his. own e 
n he e be Soing, wad, d or Wie 174608 
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being equal, their common. vocation ie tbe 20 
.. profeſſion. of humanity 3. and; whoever ig, well 
- educated to diſcharge t the duties. of a Man, cannot 
de badly prepared to hill up any. of thoſe offices — 
that have a relation to him. It matters Title to 
me, , whether, my pupil be deſigned for the ar. 
my. the bar, or the puJpit, Nature has deſtin- * 8 
ed us to the offices of. human life, antecedent — 
to the deſtination of our parents, cance ning the. EL * 
bart we ate to act in ſociety... 1 ve'is tbe 
profeſſion I would. teach him. wy When 1 hare © + 
wo with bim, it is true, | he wilt be neither a 
lawyer, a ſoldier, nor 3 divine. Let him ficſt -_'Þ 
de à man; he will on "occaſion as ſoon become 
* ny ele, that : a man 0 I to bez as $ any ,* 


— - 
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other perſon. Whatever. Fortune may remove 
him from one rank to Another, as the Slates 

he will be always found in his place. Occupavi 

te, fortuna, atque cipi: omneſque aditus tuos inter- 


19s ut ad me oſpirare non poſes. 5 


Oer chief ſtudy is thit of bust life; : abe My 

1 n evil of which he that is beſt able to ſupport, 
a ie, in my opinion, the beſt educated: and hence 
it follows that true education conſiſts leſs in pre- 

cept than action. We begin to inſtruct ourſelves 

as we begin to live: our education commencing 

| © _ - with our being, and our fitſt preceptor the nurſe. 
Thus the word, education, had among the anci- 
ents, a diffcrent ſignification to that which is. 

now en it; being uſed to expreſs ſimply nu- 

triment. Educit obftetrix,. ſays Varro, educat- 

nutrix, inſtituit pidigtghs, dict nagiſter. Ae- 
cording to this diſtinction, education, inſtitution, 

and inſtruction, are three things as different, as 

the nurſe, the preceptor and the maſter. But 

' theſe diſtinctions not being well underſtood, a. 

child, in order to be well conducted, ſhould fol- 


low but one guide. 5 


= 
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We muſt therefore perle our Min; "the 

er our pupil as man in the abſtract; as 

"Expoſed to all the various accidents of * 

q life. If men were born inſeparably attached 

d. the ſoil of one country, if one ſeaſon laſted the- 

hols year, if individuals were incapable of. 
changipg their fituation in life, the cuſtoms 5 


read) eſtabliſned would be in ſome ref ſpe 
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demiß esa; 2 child Brought up to, Ah he- = 
| 'ver removed Mont” one certain tation, would not 
be expoſed to the inconveniencies of another. 
But, conſidering the inſtability of human affairs, 
with that reſtleſs. and | buſtling ſpirit of the age- 
which turns every thing upſide down, in every 
new generation; can any method of education 
be more abſurd than that of bringing up a child, 
as if he were never to ſet his foot out of his. 
nurſery, or was to be perpetually ſurrounded by 
attendants? If the helpleſs creature makes but 
one ſlip on the ground, or deſcends one ſtep of 
"the fairs, he is infallibly ruined. It is not 
enough to teach him to bear PAR. he ſhould be 
inured to the ſenſe. of it. | „ 
In general . is ib of in the edu- 
cation of a child than to preſerve his being: this. 
is not enough: he ought | to learn how to preſerve: 
bimſelf when he is grown up to manhood; to 
ſupport the ſhocks of fortune, to bear riches or 
poverty, and to live, if occaſion require, either? a- 
midft mountains of ice in Greenland, or on the. 
burning rocks of Malta. You may take what pre- 
caution you will to preſerve his life; he muſt 
inevitably die; and though his deafh- may not 
be juſtly charged to your ſolicitude, your; paips. 
will be in a great meaſure thrown away. It is 
leſs needful to preſerve, your child from death. 
than to teach him how to live. To live is not 
merely to breathe; it is to act, to make a proper 
uſe of our organs, out ſenſes, our faculties, and: 
. of all thoſe parts.of the human frame which con- 
Eibute to the conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence. 
„The man who has" lived molt, | is not t he wo. 
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died in his. cradle, Such a one would have 
deen a gainer by dying young, at leaſt if he 
had lived in our ſenſe of the word, uy the time 
15 a his deceaſe. 


All our. wiſdom conſiſts | in ſerrile prejudice ; 
all our cuſtoms are nothing but ſubjection, con- 
finement and reſtraint. * Civiliſed man is born, 
lives, and dies in flavery : at his birth he is 
bound up in ſwadling cloaths, and at his death 


_ nailed down in his coffin ; as long as be wears the 


appearance of the human form, he is confined 
by our inſtitutions, It is faid ſome midwives 
pretend, in moulding the heads of n new. born in- 
fants, to give them a more proper form; and 


their pretenſions are admitted. Strange infatua- 
tion! Our heads are very ill conſtructed by the 


author of our being; we are therefore to have them 


ne modeled on the outſide by the mid wives, 


and within by the philoſophers. The Carrib- 
| beans area much happier people. 


„ With us, an infant no ſila Wn 8. 
% womb of its mother, and has hardly enjoyed the 


44 liberty of moving and ftretching its limbs, 
than it is clapped again into confinement. . It 


4 js ſwathed, its head fixed, its legs ſtretched 
4 out at full length, and its arms placed ſtreight | 
& down by the ſide of its body. In this man- 
. ner it is bound tight with cloaths and banda- 


25 ſo that it cannot ſtir a limb; indeed, it is 


rtuhate If the poor alas not WOE *. 


* . F 
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bath furvived the greateſt number of years, but 
he who has experienced moſt of life. A man 
may be buried at an hundred years of age who 


2 5 Se 
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128 to be unable to breathe or if ſo much 

eee be taken as 10 lay it om its fide, 
« in order that the fluid: excretions voided-at«he 
0 mouth may deſcend of themſelves; for the help- 
« leſs infant is, not at liberty to turn its head to 
« facilitatetheir p pe 8 TG RT FOR 
55 ee anal: : 
a „ Solent: requires obs at liberty to 
move and ſtretch its limbs, to ſhake off that 
numbneſs in which, moulded together in a heap, 
they have, remained ſo long. They are ſtreteh- 
ed out, it is, true, hut they are prevented from 
moving: even the head itſelf is rendered, im- 
moveable by ſtay- bands: fo that one would ima- 

ine the nurſes Were afraid: the poor: Sent i 

uld have the a 8 rice alive. "7 \ 9 
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Hence the impulſive force: bf theſs. bees 


parts of the body diſpoſed; to increaſe, finds an 
inſurmountable blade. to the movements 
required to accelerate their Aae The 
infant is cantipually making fruitleſs; efforts, 
which waſte its powers or retard their progreſs. 
More compreſſed, more, confined, and leſs at 
eaſe in bis ſwaddling cloaths than in its mother's 
. 1 fee. . dee it . gained ** its 
| irth. „ A. SP Ra TE 4h 4 Fane COST 28 1 1 | 


tha | This Bare ar, ating 3 Rae e in hich 
the limbs of infants are confined, cannot fail ſo 
prevent the free circulation of the blood and ſecrer 
tion of the humours, to hinder the child's growth 
and rene lter Kia: we conſtity; 
JJ e OE Pots 2 B44 "Aye is 
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tion. e n no ſuch extravagant 
precautions are taken, the people are tall, robuſt 
and well- proportioned: whereas, on the con- 

trary, thoſe, where infants Are thus treated, 
fwarm with bunch- backed, crooked- legged, 


lame, rickety, and deformed perſpns of eve 


kind. Leſt their bodies ſnould not grow diſtorted 


from their being at liberty io move ſreely, we 


are always in haſte to diſtort them effectually by 
putting them into a preſs. We voluntarily de- 
prive them of the uſe of their limbs, for fear 


. they 9225 y accident hurt or aim e 


felves. 


8 ey not fait a beit e an Hoon 
fe upon their diſpoſition, as well as their tem- 

rament? Their firſt ſenſations are thoſe of 
uneaſineſs and pain; they find-an'obſtacle oppoſed. 
to every motion they are inclined: to; more un- 


happy than a ctiminal in chains, they are con- 
tinually- making Vain: efforts, a tilt their patience 


is exhauſted, ye _ vent their . in 
a) | | 155 | MY ee af £53... 
f> #4 4 he N 1 „ 
Do you 4 the” er a e of chiidien 
js tears? I believe/it: you thwart them from 
their birth: the firſt preſents you beſtow on them, 


are chains; the fiit treatment they receive at 


5 7 bande, is torture. heir voice being all that 
| 


eft them free, is it a wonder they Thould 
make uſe of it to vent "their complaints? They 
cry becauſe you hurt them; and, I doubt not, 


if you were bound and bolſtered up in the fame 
manner, but 25 would ery ſtill louder than 


bo _ , | ogy 


W Tomy 


: 873 5 fEpvonrion. 9 
Whence comes this irrational, this unnatural 


to deſpiſe their principal obligation, and give up 
the nurſing of their own children, it has been 
neceſſary to commit them to the care of women 


hired for that purpoſe; who, thus become the 
temporary mothers of children in whoſe favour 
nature is ſilent, have ſtudied only to ſave them- 


elves trouble. An infant, whoſe arms and legs 
are at liberty, muſt be contihually watched; 

but when it is faſt bound, it may be thrown in- 
to any corner, without troubling yourſelf about 
its cries. Provided there are no other proofs 


of the nurſe's: negligence, if the child break not a 


leg or an arm, what ſignifies to her whether it die, 


or remain a cripple the reſt of its life? Its limbs 


are preſerved at the expence of its whole body, and 
Whatever may happen, the nurſe i is excuſed.” 


Do thoſe polite mothers, whit 2 


From the trouble of children, indulge” themlelves 


in the amuſements of the town, know the treat- 


ment their harmleſs infants may, at the ſame 


e Ever ſince mothers have taken upon them 


— 


time, receive in the country? How often is the 


little innocent, when its nurſe is in the leaſt huz- 
ry, hung upon a peg, like a bundle of clouts, 


there to remain crucified, till other buſineſs be 


leiſurely diſpatched. Such children as have heen 
found in this tuation, have been obſetved to 
be al ways black in the face; the ſtomach, be- 
ing violently compreſſed, preventing the circula- 
tion of the blood and forcing it into the head: 


in the mean while the poor little creatures were 


ſuppoſed to be very patient, beeauſe they had 
not 3 power to 885 I knew -not«preciſe- 


1 Hs * 
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ly how long a child may remain alive in ſuch | 
a ſituation,” but I imagine it cannot be a great 


while. This, however, I think, is: one of the 
N en, er ee of ſwaddling-cloaths. | 


ales is pretended that chitieen unfwathed u 
be ſubject to various accidents, from their reſt- 
leſſneſs, deſtructive to the perfect conformation 
of their limbs. This: is one of the futile argu- 
ments of our falſe reaſoning, and which has ne- 
ver been confirmed by experience. Of the mul- 


titude of children that, among people more rati- 


onal than we, are nurſed without laying any re- 


ſtraint on the motion of their limbs, we ſhall not 


find one that wounds or maims itſelf :: they are 
incapable of moving with ſufficient force to hurt 


"themſelves; and, if their limbs ever get into a 


wrong ſituation, the uneaſineſs they feel) ſoon 
induces chews 00 change i FY BO | 


We have not as yet taken f it un een akon to 
ſwahe puppies or kittens; do we ſee any great 


| inconvenience thoſe animals labour-under from 


our negli ence ? Infants, you will ſay, are not 
ſo alert: I grant it: but if they are more heavy 
they are alſo. proportionably feeble. . They are 


hardly able to move, much leſs to maim them- 


ſelves: nay if you lay them on their backs, they 
muſt -periſh in that poſition, like the — 


not eng! the power. to turn themſelves. 


Not content with being cone to ſuckle their 


: children, the women of theſe times have acqui- 


red a reluctance to their product ion: indeed the 


one is a natural. * of the other. No 


den 
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ſooner does the ſituation of being a mother be- 
come burthenſome, than means are preſently 
found to get rid of it entirely: a fruitleſs begin- 
ning only is aimed at, that it may be continual- 
ly repeated: and thus the attraction which na- 
ture deſigned ſhould promote the multiplication 
of our ſpecies operates to its deſtruction. This 
practice, added to the other cauſes of depopula- 
tion, forebodes the approaching fate of Europe. | 
The ſciences, arts, philoſophy and manners it 1 
gives birth to, will not fail to reduce it ere long 
to a deſart. It will be peopled only by wild PL 
| beaſts; and in this will not have greatly changed  _ 
its me iD, 5 a BR | 
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I T have frequently obſerved the little artifices of — | 
 ſomenew-married women, who affect to be thought 1 
deſirous of nurſing their own children; and per - 
ceive they know very well how to get themſelves 
ſolicited to give up that point. I have obſerved 
how artfully the huſband, the phyſician, and par- 
ticularly the mother has been brought to inter- 
fere. A huſband that would dare to conſent that 
his wife ſhould nurſe her child, would be eſteem- 
ed an abandoned wretch; an aſſaſſin, that want - 
ed to get rid of her. Ve prudent huſbands, ſa- 
crifice, therefore, your paternal affection to do- 9 
meſtic quiet; thinking yourſelves happy that 4 
there are to be found, in the country, wives more 4 
continent than your own. And filill more happx 
may you be deemed, if the time, which yours 
gain by theſe means, is not beſtowed: on others 
| as well as on yourſelpv ens. 
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The duties of women are by no means equi - 

vocal: but it is diſputed whether, under their 
3 contempt for them, it may not be the 
ſame thing to a child, if it be nouriſhed by the 
milk of its mother or of any other perſun? This 
queſtion ſhould, be determined by the phyſicians, 
who generally reſolve it as the women would 
have them: and, indeed, I really think it may 
be better for a child to be nouriſhed by the milk 
of an healthy nurſe, than of a diſeaſed or an ill- 
cConditioned mother, if there be any n new evil to 
ear from her conſtitution. | ; 


But is the queſiion anſwered 5 A 8 
ſclution only? Has a child leſs need of a mother's 
tenderneſs than of her breaſt? Other women, 


nay brutes, might afford it the milk which ſne | 


refuſes; but the ſolicitude, the tenderneſs 
af a mother cannot be ſupplied. She who 
ſuckles the child of another inſtead of her own, 
muſt be a bad mother; how then can it be ex- 
pected ſhe ſhould make a good nurſe? She may, 
it is true, become ſo, in time, but ſlowly, and 


as habit takes the place of nature; in the mean 


while, the neglected child would have time e- 
nough to periſh before his nurſe a ene 
enn affection _ him. 5 


a refults:;oven. Hon, this eee 
tage an inconvenience, which is of itſelf ſuffici- 
ent to deter a woman of any ſenſibility from 
committing her children to the care of others: 
and this is that of a ſtranger's partaking with, 
or r alienating from A the rights of a mother . 

| . ; 0 
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of ſeeing her child love another woman as well, 
or better than herſelf; of perceiving the affec- 
tion it retains for its natural parent, à matter of 
favour, and that of its adopted one a duty: for 
where I find the obligations of a mother duly 
ught to look for the at. 


diſcharged; I certainly o 
tachment of the child. 


The method uſually taken to remove this in- 
_ convenience, is to inſpire children with a con- 
tempt for their nurſes, by treating them as real 
ſervants. When their buſineſs is done; the child 
is taken away, or the nurſe diſmiſſed, who is 
_ afterwards: ſo ill receives fern ry ae diſ- 
guſted with: coming to: ſee her nurſery, At 
the end of a 8 two, the 6 /66) and 
knows: her no more: but his mother, who ima 
geines herſelf ſubſtituted in her place, and en- 
<deavours to repair her negligence by her cruelty, 

is miſtakhen. Inſtead of making an affeRionate 


4 
* 


ſon of an unnatural nurſe child, ſhe only exeites F; 


his ingratitude 3 and teaches him one day to 
deſpiſe her who gave him life, as he already de- 
ſpiſes her Who nurſed him with her milx. 


How earneſtly might J inſiſt on this point: 
were it not ſo diſcouraging to expatiate in vain 
on uſeful ſubjects ! More depends on it, by 
much, than is generally imagined. Would you 
have mankind return all to their natural duties, 
begin with mothers of families; you will be 
aſtoniſhed at the change this will produce. Al- 
moſt every kind. of depravation flows ſucceflively - 
from this ſource ; the moral order of things is 
broken; and the natural, quite ſubverted in our 
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—— AT. pot attracts the eyes of the ſtran 
| the mother:is. leſs truly teſpectable; whoſe-chil- 
Ates ate dot about her z füunbslies are ater. 
.  places;of reſidences [habit ub longer en the: 
. "We of blood; there àre no Fathers, nor mo- 

3 thers, childreri, | brethren nor ra — 8 hard. 
ER Each carey for 09! 'one: bot bias ns na ben 
A affords: only a melancholy ſolit l i 
_ ame us tore E dive ian ele, 
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Bu Would mothers apait-condeſaend/to-wnde: | 
r phildren, TmannaTowoulaform:them(clves,: 
the: ſentiments of nature would revive in our 
bearts ; the, ſtate would be re peopled; ee 
cipal {points this alone would je · unite every 

eee. A taſte for: 33 of a: domeſtic 
fe::46: the :beſt + Af 
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3 is generally thought troubleſome; becomes 


8 Kere of. a rifirig family no morexttaches i ; 
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manner. The noiſe i ee of children ng: + 


3 ans it is theſe that render parents 
- e; neceflary;. mate dear, ia each otber, and 


We then the ties of conjugal affection. When 
fan is all lively and animated, dumeſtie cn · 

the moſt elch occupation to a 
n moſt. agreeable amuſement to a 
man; Hence, from tie correction of this one 
_ buſes, will-prefently oreſult 2. general reforma - 
tion 3. nature will ſoon reraſſume all ats rights. 
Te wives but unce again become mothers, and: 


the men will preſently. again: 
| kuſband 
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© Superfluous talk! even their diſguſt at the plea - 


ures of the world will never bring them back to 
their duty. Wives have ceaſed to be mothers; they 
will not, they even have no deſire to, be ſuch 
| Nay, cho they ſhould defire it, they can hardly 
effect it: as at preſent a contrary cuſtom is eſta- 
bliſhed, every one, deſirous of being ſo, muſt ſtand 


in oppoſition to all that come near her, united in_ 


league againſt an example, which one party hath 


not ſet, and the other is unwilling to follow. 


© There are indeed ſome young perſons to b 
found of a good natural diſpoſition, who, 
deſpiſing the. tyranny of mode and the cla- 


» ny 


a virtuous intrepidity, the moſt delightful obli- 
gation nature can impoſe, - May their number be 


augmented by the influence ofthat happineſs which 


is deſtined for theſe who engage in ſo pleaſing a 
taſk, I will venture, and that on the authority of 
the moſt obvious reaſoninzs, and on obſervations 


that have never deceived me, to promile ſuch 


' worthy mothers, a real and conſtant attachment 
on the part of their huſbands, a truly filial affec- 
tion on that of their children, the eſteem 'and 


reſpeRt of dhe public, happy delivery, ſpeedy 
reſtoration to conſtant and vigorons health, and 


after all, the pleaſure to ſee their daughters fol- 


low their example and comment it to others. 
5 5 „ VVV pot I LAS 

Where there is no mother, there can be nochild. 
The obligations incumbent on both are reciprocal, 


and if they are neglected on one ſide they will 

hardly be fulfilled on the other. The child 

mould love its mother before it is ſenſible of it as 
PT ” | l \ N — duty. 
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a wy If the voice of n nature be ot 86 the. 
| ned by habit and cultivation, it will be dlencel 
in its 12 od and the heart will periſh, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, before it is born. Thus 
the very firſt ſteps which ; are taken with us are 
foreign to nature. | 


- %. 


The obvious paths of nature are allo foilikeh, 
in a different manner, when, inſtead of neglect- 
ing the duties of a mother, a woman carries them 
to exceſs; ; when, ſhe makes an idol of her child ; 
increaſes its weakneſs, by preventing its ſenſe of 
it, and as if ſhe could emancipate him from 4 
5 laws | of nature, prevents every approach of 
or diſtreſs; without thinking that, for the 4 
of preſerving him at preſent from a few trifling 
 Inconveniencies, ſhe is accumulating on his 
head a diſtant load of anxieties and misfortunes ; 
without thinking that it is a barbarous precaution 
to enervate and indulge the child at the expence 
of the man. Thetis, ſays the fable, in order to 
render her ſon invulnerable, , plunged him into 
the waters of Styx. This is an expreſſive and 
beautiful allegory, The cruel mothers I am 
ſpeaking of, act directly b by plunging 
their children in ſoftneſs and effeminacy, 
render them more tender and vulnerable; they lay 
open, as it were, their nerves to every ipecies of 
afflicting ſenſations, to which they will certainly | 


fall a Pe.” as they grow up. 


e nature, dad follow be 0 wack ſhe bis 
_ delineated. She continually exerciſes her chil- 
dren, and fortifies their conſtitution by experi- 


1. of every "0 inuring them betimes to 
| — 


- 
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wel and pain. In cutting their teeth, they ex- 
perience the fever; griping cholics throw them 
into convulſions; the hooping cough ſuffocates, 

and worms torment, them; ſurfeits corrupt their 
blood; and the various fermentations their hu» 
mours are ſubject to, cover them with dangerous 
eruptions. Almoſt the whole period of child - 
hood is ſickneſs and danger; half the children 
that are born, dying before they are eight yeats 
old, In paſſing thro” this courſe of experiments, 
the child gathers ſtrength and fortitude, and, 
as ſoon as he is capable of living, the Monitor 
of life become leſs precarious, 


| This is the rule of nature. Why ſhould you 

act contrary to it? Don't you fee, that by en- 
dieavoufring to correct her work, you ſpoil it and 
prevent the execution of her deſigns? AA you 
from wi kout as (he does within: this, accor- 
ding to you, would ineteaſe the danger; on the 
contrary, it will create a diverſion and leſſen 
it. Experience ſhews that children, delicately 
© educated, die in a greater proportion than others. 

5 Provided you do yot make them exert themſelves 
beyond their powers, leſs riſk is run by exerci- 
ſing, than indulging them in eaſe. Inure them, 

therefore, by degrees, to thoſe i inconveniencies they 
muſt one day ſuffer, Harden their bodies to the 

intemperance of the ſeaſons, climates, and ele- 
ments; to hunger, thirſt and fatigue ; ; in a 
word, dip them in the waters of Styx. Before 
the body bath acquired a ſettled. habit, we 
give it any we pleaſe, without danger: but whenit bo 
is once arrived to its full growth and conſiſtence, 4 
| mw alterationis hazardous. A child will bear thoſe. 1 
„ VICE 
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viciſſitudes which to a man would beliiſupportbies 


the ſoft and pliant fibres of the former readily 
yield to impreſſion; thoſe | of the latter are 
more rigid, and are reduced-only by violence to 


__recede from the forms they have aſſumed. We 


may, therefore, bring up a child robuſt and 
hearty, without endangering either its life or 
health; and tho? even ſome riſk were run in 
this reſpect, it would not afford ſufficient cauſe 
of heſitation. Since they are riſks inſeparable 
from human life, can we do better than to run 
them during that period of it, Nr woe we take 
them at the leaſt diſadvantage ? FF . 


- - The life of a child becomes the more ideal as 


he advances in years. To the value of his perſon, 
muſt be added the coſt and pains attending his 
education: to the loſs of life, alſo, may be 
annexed his own ſenſe and apprehenſions 
of death. We ſhould, therefore, particularly 
direct our views to the future in his preſent pre- 
ſervation; we ought'to- arm him againſt the 
_evils of youth, before he arrives at that period: 
for if the value of his life increaſes till he attain 
the age in which it is uſeful, what a folly is 
it to protect him from a few evils, in his infan- 
cy, to multiply his ſufferings when he comes to 
years of diſcretion ?* Can ſuch vo oe ee e 
- 08 a maſter of his even * N 


Man is born to ſuffer in every We 67 his 
exiſtence, Even ſelf. preſervation is attended 
with ſome degree of pain. Happy are we, that 
in our infancy we are ſuſceptible only of phy- 
ſiczl +! Evils ad leſs whe, much leſs ter- 


* FR rible | 
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nible than: others, and more ſeldom Kabale of 
reconciling us to death. Men never deſtroy them- 
ſelves to get rid of the gout; the anguiſh of the 
mind only is productive of deſpair. We lament 


the ſtate of infants, whereas it is our own that 


is molt to be lamented. Our ar evils'a are 
Letivad from en F 
A child, as ohe as it is born, began to Jpn 
great part of its earlieſt infancy being. ſpent 
in tears. Sometimes we dance it about and ſooth 


it; at others threaten and beat it, in order to 


make it ſilent. We always either do that which 
is pleaſing to the child, or exact of it what 
pleaſes ourſelves; either ſubmitting to its hu- 


mours, or obliging. it to ſubmit to ours. + There 


is no medium, it muſt either command or obey. 
Hence the firſt ideas it acquires, are thoſe of 
tyranny and ſervitude, Before it can ſpeak it 
Jearns to command, and before it can act, it 
is taught obedience; nay ſometimes it is puniſh- 
ed before it be conſcious of a fault, atleaſt before it 
can commit one. Thus it is we early inſtil 
into their tender minds, thoſe paſſions, which we 
afterwards impute to nature; and, after having 
taken the pains to make them Wan es 
that ne faund them lo. OST « 


Ins hike Wanner, A child pate og or 3 5 = 
years, under the care of the women; the con⸗ 
ſtant victim of their caprices and his own, Af- 


ter he has learnt of them what they uſually teach, 


that is, after they have burthened his memory 
with words without meaning, and things of no 
conſequence; alter they have corrupted his na- 

3 „ tural, 
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tural diſpoſition by the paſſions they ted im- 
planted, this factitious being is turned over to 
the care of a preceptor, who proceeds in the 


developement of thoſe artificial buds already 
formed; teaching him every thing except the 
knowledge of himſelf, the buſineſs of human 
life, and the attainment of happineſs. So that 


when this flaviſh and tyrannical infant, replete 


with ſcience and deprived of ſenſe, equally de - 
bilitated both in body and mind, comes at length 
to enter on the world, it is no wonder that the 
diſplay he makes of bis folly, vanity and vice, 
ſhould cauſe us to lament the miſeryand perverſe- 
neſs of human nature. We are, however, miſ- 
taken: ſuch is the man of our own caprices z 
that of nature is differently conſtituted, ' Are 
. e defirous of preſerving his original form ? 
World. Make yourſelf maſter of him as ſoon 
as he is born, nor quit him aſterwards till he 
grows up to ng nor without this you will ne- 


ver perfectly ſucceed. As his mother is his only 


true nurſe, ſo is his father his-on'y true precep- 
tor. Let them mutually agree in the practice 
of their duty as well as in the theory: let their 
child paſs from the hands of one to the other. 
He will be better educated by a jadicious father, 
- tho” of confined talent, than by the moſt able 
maſter in the world : for zeal will better ſupply 


the place of abilities, than abilities make 855 ſor 4 


| =y want of zeal. 


But it will be ſaid, other baſing; DOR WE 


mene, due. Duties! Surely thoſe of 5 
| | a father | 


egin with bim as ſoon as he comes into the 
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1 father are of the higheſt importance! ® We 


need not be ſurprized however, if the man, 
whoſe wife diſdains to nouriſh the fruit of their 


union, ſhould in like manner diſdain to cultivate 


and improve it. There is no picture in the world 
more delightful than that of a family; a ſingle fea · 


ture wanting, nevertheleſs, ſpoils the whole. If the 
mother be of too puny a conſtitution for a nurſe, 
the father has too much buſineſs on his hands 


for a preceptor. Their children ſent from home, 
and diſperſed in boarding ſchools, convents, and 
colleges, carry elſewhere their family regards; 


or rather contract the habit of being attached-to 


nothing, Brothers and ſiſters hardly know each 
other; but, when on any occaſion aſſembled, 


behave to each other as politely, and with as 


much diſtant ceremony, as ſtrangers. When inti- 


macy between relations no longer ſubſiſts, the plea- 
ſures of life no longer depend 6n ſamily ſociety, 


* When we read, in Plutreb, that Cato himolf, 
the cenſor, who governed in Rome, with ſo much 


glory, brought up his ſon from the cradle, and 
that with ſo much aſſiduity that be would quit every 


| buſineſs to be preſent when the nurſe, that is to ſay, 


the mother, waſhed and rubbed him; when we 


read in Suetonivs, that Auguſtus, maſter of the world 
| he had conquered and over which he reigned, taught 


his grand-children to write, to ſwim, to comprehend 
the elements of ſci-nce, and bad them conſtantly 


about him; we, that are grown ſo much wiſer, can: 


not help laughing at the inſigniſicant good people of 


thoſe days, who amuſed themſelves with ſuch trifles; 
too confined, doubtleſs, in their abilities to be equ il 
to the important affairs of the great men of the pre- 


| A Where 
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Where is ſh a man ſo. blind as. not to fee 


Ne the connection of theſe things © 


A 8 in 1 begetting and pw 5 for 


his children, hath in that diſcharged but a third 


part of his obligations, He owes a Being to his 


ſpecies, ſocial Beings to ſociety, and citizens to 


1 


the ſtate. Every man, who 1s capable. of pay= ' 
ing this triple debt, and refuſes, is in that re- 


fpe& criminal; and perhaps is more ſo when he 


pays it by halves. He who i is incapable of per- 
forming the duties of a father, has no right to 
be one. Neither poverty nor buſineſs, nor per- 
ſonal importance can diſpenſe with parents nur- 
ſing, and educating their children. Readers, you 
may believe me, when I take upon me to aſſure 
every parent, who is indued with ſenſibility, and 
neglects theſe ſacred obligations, that he will 
long live to repent it in the bitterneſs of his . 


row, and never de comforted. 


But Wat flep doth a wealthy en e ? this | 
maſter of a family, ſo very much eng gaged as to 
be obliged to give up the education of his 
children? He pays another perſon, to diſ. 
charge thoſe obligations which are laid on 
himſelf. Venal foul ! Doſt thou think thou canſt 
purchaſe thy ſon another father with money? 
Deceive not thyſelf; it is not a maſter thou giveſt 
-him but a ſervant, who will ſoon make N as 


. ſcrvile as bimſelf. 


Much br been ald, and written, on the qua- 
lifications of a good governor. The firſt that 


1 ſhould require of * and which would include 
8 "2 Þ great 


—_— 
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15 great many othen, is that he. ſhould not 
be venal. There are ſome profeſſions ſo noble that 
they cannot be practiſed for hire, without ſhew- 
ing the profeſſor unworthy of them: ſuch is the 
profeſſion of arms, and ſuch that of moral in- 
ſtitutions. To whom, then, ſhall I entruſt the 


1 


education of my child : I have already 2-8 
; | you; to yourſelf.” But I am ineapable . Are 1 
$ you indeed incapable? Make then a ane „ 
| 10 no other reſource. | RR = 
.Y | What Able idea ts I entertain of a com- | 
es tutor! In fact, to be able to form the man, 

one ought either to be his father, or ſomething 


-Y more than man, one's ſelf, Yet ſuch is the 
4 office you careleſly confer on the mereſt- mer- 
| 1 cenaries, - ; | 


- The more 5 teller on this ſubjeAt, the more 
1 perceive” new difficulties ariſe. It ts-neceſlary- 
'the governor ſhould have been educated for his 
' Pupi), that his domeſtics ſhould have been edu- 
cated for their maſter, that every one who comes 
near him ſhould have received the ſame impreſſi- 
ons which they are to communicate to him; and 
thus education on education becomes neceſſary no 
body knows how far. How can a child be pro- 
perly educated by one who has not been pro- 
| perly educated 'himſelf? But where is ſuch af, 
{ | extraordinary mortal to be found? I confeſs I am 

| ignorant. In theſe abject times, who knows 
what degree of virtue the human mind may 
attain? Vet ſuppoſe this prodigy found. It is 
in examining what he ought to do, that we ſhall 
ſee what be ought to be. I can venture to pfo- 
5 e nounce 
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nounes beſorehand, however, that the n 

zs he moſt ſenſible of the value ofa good govern- 
or will be the firſt ' to do without one; as he 
will find it more difficult to procure one, than 
to become ſuch himſelf. Or is he deſirous, in f 

ſiuqch a caſe, to make à friend? Let him edueate 

Bis child to that end; he will then have no-need 
to ſeek one elſewhere, and. nature will have al- 5 
ready * ais work. „„ 


A certain perſonage, of how ] know nothing — 
more than his elevated ftation, once made me | 
a a propoſal to educate his fon. In this, he 
- doubtleſs did me great honour: ſo far, 
however, from being offended. at my refuſal, he 
ought to commend my diſcretion. Had I ac- 
cepted his offer, and my method proved wrong, 
his ſon's education would have been ſpoiled þ 
and if it proved right, it had been ſtill ſo:-much | 
the worſe. The ſon would have renounced-the 
titles of his father, he would have had-no —_— 
tion to be a prince. 


L am too ſenſible of the importance of a pre- 
| ceptor's duty, I feel too much my own incapa- 
eity, ever to accept of ſuch an employ, from 
an perſon whatever; even the motives of frienl |: 
1 Dip itſelf affording to me additional reaſons to re- | 
fuſe it. I imagine, indeed, that after having read 
this book, few will be diſpoſed to make me ſuch 
nan offer; and I muſt beg of thoſe who are, not to 
take the trouble of a fruitleſs application. l 
made formerly a ſufficient eflay in this buſineſss 
to convince me I am not fit for it, and even 
my ſituation would excuſe me were * ta- 


— 


7 
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head, ſincere. 5 


sert En be. 35 my "0 


lents equal to it. I thought it incumbent on 
me to make this public declaration, to ſatisfy - 
thoſe, who do not appear to think ſo reſpect- 


fully of me, as to believe my reſolutions on * 


But, tho' I bold mopfel . to 8 


wid the moſt uſeful part of this arduous taſk, 
I ſhall venture to attempt that which is the moſt 
eaſy; To follow the example of many others, 1 
ſhall not ſet my hand to the work, but to the pen; 


and inſtead of doing it myſelf, endeavour to ad- 
viſe others, what ought to be done. i 


In attempts of this TITY their authors, FEAR | 
+ very eaſy about the conſiſteney of a theory 
they are not concerned to put in practice, lay 
"down, without ſcruple, a number of fine pre- 
cepts impoſſible to be followed; and for want 
of being ſufficiently, circumſtantial. and exem- 


| plary in their application, render even 1 thoſe 
which are practicable uſeleſs. 5 


I have; therefore, f in this work wn dee of 


an imaginary pupil, and have taken the lib-rty 
to h myſelf of a proper age, in health, and 


poſſeſſed of the requiſite abilities to undertake 


his education, to conduct him from the time of 
bis birth till, grown up to maturity, he may 


ſtand in need of no other guide than himſelf. 
This method appears to me uſeful, in prevent- 
ing an author, diffident of himſelf, from running 
into chimeras : for, when he deviates from the 
ordinary practice, he has only to try his method 


on 1 His Pupil; and N will ſoon ſee, or be read 
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er will ſce for Vim whether 6 follows the n- 


tural. progreſs of infancy and the e of 


the Nn heart. 


i is ; what J Ws . to 1 | 
_ midſt the various difficulties that preſented them- 
ſelves. That I might not needleſsly ſwell the 


ſize of my book, I have contented myſelf, how- 


ever, with ſimply laying down thoſe principles, 
of which every one, at firſt fight, muſt-acknow- 
ledge the truth. As to thoſe which require 
Proof z I have applied them all either to Emilius, 
or other examples, and have ſhewn, by the moſt 
circumſtantial applications, in what manner 
my theory may be reduced to practice: ſuch, at 
leaſt, is the plan I have laid down : it remains 


with the reader to decide how far 1 haue execu- 


ted my deſign. 
Agreeable to this ſketch of my plan, I ſpeak 


but little, at firſt ſetting out, of Emilius; be- 


cauſe, my firſt maxims of education, altho* con- 


- trary to thoſe generally eſtabliſhed,, are ſo ſelf- 


evident, that it is not eaſyfor perſons of common- 
ſenſe. to refuſe. their aſſent to them. But, in 

proportion as I advance, my pupil, brought up 
very different from yours, is no longer an ordi- 
nary youth ; but requires a regimen peculiar to 
himſelf. He appears then more frequently in 


the ſcene; and, toward the latter end of my tu- 


ition, I loſe view of him not a moment, till he 
has no longer occaſion ior ws aſſiſtance. Ch 


1 ſhall not "hers ati on the qualifications 


1 a * * 1 We them, and, wn 
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the Fu time, {ſuppoſe myſelf poſſeſſed of them 35 1 ; 


all. In the peruſal of the work, the reader wilt | 


* boy liberal 1 have been to myſelf, 


1 ſhall here obſerve only, in contradietion % : 


the common. opinion, that, the governor f 
a child ſhould be young, even as young as poſ- 


ſible, conſiſtent with his having attained necefla- | 


ry diſcretion and ſagacity. I would have him 


be himſelf a child, that he might become the 


companion of his pupil, and gain his confidence 


by partaking of his amufements. There ate 


not things in common enough between infaney 5 
and manhood, to form a ſolid attachment at fo 


great a diſtance. Children ſometimes careſs 


old men, but they never love them. 2 


It is generally required that a governor ſhould 


have alteady gone through a courſe of educa- 


tion in that character. This is too much: : the 
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ſame man can go through but one: if a firſt be 
neceſſary to qualify him for the ſecond, what 


right py he to Engage in that firſt : ? 


5 rom longer experience he may know better : 


how to act, but he will be no longer capable of 
Action. Whdeber has filled that ſtation well 
enough to be ſenſible of its difficulties, will not 
be diſpoſed to enter on it a ſecond time; and 
if he has but ill acquitted himſelf the firſt time, it 
is a bad recommendation for the ſecond. It is a 


very different thing, I own, to follow a young 
man up and down for four years, and to conduct 
him for five and twenty. You give your ſon a 


: tutor, when he is already formed; I would have 


him 


9 


a 
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him how: had a governor, 1 he was born. 


Vour preceptor may change his pupil every four 
years; mine can have but one. You make a 
diſtinction between a preceptor and a 
vernor: another folly.! Do you diſtinguiſh be - 
tween the pupil and the ſcholar? There is but 
one ſcience to be taught children; and that is 


1 moral behaviour. This is, hefides,. a ſcience of 


itſelf, and whatever Xenophon has ſaid of the 
cation of the Perſians, is not to be divided. 

I ſhould rather alſo denominate a maſter in it 
a governor, than a preceptor; becauſe it is leſs 
his province to inſtruct than conduct: it is not 
his buſineſs to lay down precepts, but to teach 
his N to diſcover them. | | 


Ik fo Mts” ths care is to be taken in ls 


choice of a governor, it ſhould be ſurely permit- 


ted him on the other hand to chuſe his Pupil, 
particularly in a caſe where a model for imitation 
is propoſed. This choice cannot be directed 


either by the genius or character of the child, 


which can only be known in the iſſue, and which ! 
adopt before it is born. Nay, were I capable 
_In' this treſpect to make a choice, I ſhould fix on 


an ordinary capacity, ſuch. therefore I ſuppoſe 


that of my pupil. Common men alone are the 
objects of education; and theirs only ſhould 


ſerve as an example to the reſt of their ſpecies. 


A genius will educate himſelf, in ſpite of all ob- 
ſtacles. The ſoil is not a matter of indifference 
in the cultivation of mankind: they are not all 


| ; ſuch as the ighe have been if born in temperate 


climates. The iſadvantage i is viſible in either ex- 
teme. A Pa} is not planted like a a tree, in any 
"VT wy 

$- 
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country, to grow there continually, but is fre- 


quently changing his place; 
moves from one extreme to the other, 1s. o- 


ſame point, as he who ſets out from 2 line 


dification as one that ſhould paſs from one ex- 


or in Lapland; but a Negro would not hacks 
well at Torneo, nor a Samoyad at Benin. 


is leſs perſect in the two extremes. Neither the 


Negroes nor the Laplanders have the natural un- 
| E en of the natives of milder climates. If, 


rate zone; from the F rench, for e 4a 
N to all others. 


As we ok bt we find men . 


a great deal upon an ungrateful. ſoil; towards 


ie ſouth, they conſume. little on a; fertile one. 


. Hence arriſes a ne diſtincdlion; the one being | 


thereby rendered. laborious, and the other con- 


the poor and the rich. The former reſide on 


the eee 5 wen, an "un ae 


1 0s: 5 


. T he 


"he who re- 
bliged to go twice as far to arxiye at te 


dran between both. If the inhabitant. of a 

temperate clime viſits ſucceſſively both ex- 
tremes, his adyantages are further, evident: 
for, altho” he ſhould undergo the ſame, mo- 


treme to the other, yet he wonld {depart.cach 


way, the leſs by half, from his natural conſtitu- | 
tion. Thus a Frenchman may live in ac 


appears, alſo, that the, organization of the Wig 


therefore, my pupil muſt. be an inhabitant of the 
. earth, I would ſele& him from thoſe of a.tempe- ; 


. templative, Society, preſents, us, on one ſpot, 
with a picture of this diſtinction, in that between 
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The poor Randi in no 1500 of nen chat 


of their ſtation is confined, and they cannot” at- 


tain any other. On the contrary, the educati- 
on of thoſe who are in a wealthy ſtation is that, 


Which is the leaſt adapted to their own good 


or to'the good of ſociety. Add to this, that an 
education adapted to the nature of things, ought 
to qualify a man for all conditions of life ; 
now it is certainly leſs reaſonable to educate'the 
poor for a high ſtation, than the rich for a low 
"one; for, in proportion to the number of both, 
"there are much fewer perſons who become neh, 

than there are who become poor; as it is much 
eaſier to ſpend a fortune than to acquire one. Our 
pupil, therefore, ſhall be rich; thus we are ſure, 
at leaſt, of forming one man the n a Poor 
one "may Ne a man we himſelf. 


lr $6 r the lune Nele I Mall not © hd WY 


| thit Emilius ſhould be, alſo, of noble birth: 


as we are ſure of ſnatching one victim ee the 
abſurdities of prejudice. e 


© Emilius i is an orphan. Tt is ts no;purpoſs he 
Wos have a father or mother. As I charge 
myſelf with their obligations, I ſueceed to their 


rights and authority. He onght, indeed, to ho- 
nour his parents; but complacence is all that is 
due to me. This is the firſt, or rather * | 
oe condition 1 make e bm. 1 0 


To this L d ould add, bat ! is only" a a. - 


* of 1 it, that we are never to part but by 
mutual 


ce” 4Y 
E . 
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mutual conſent. Thbis is an efſential article, and 
I would even have both the governor and pupil 
look upon each other as inſeparable, and the for- 
tunes of each as common to both. For as ſoon as 
they regard, tho” at a great diſtance, their future 
ſeparation ; as ſoon as they foreſee the moment, 
when they are to become { -angers to each other, 
they begin to be fo already : each forms his ſe- 
parate views, and both, taken up with the pro- 
ſpect of what may happen after their 'parting, 
continue together againſt their inclination. The 
pupil looks upon the tutor only as the badge and 
ſcourge of childhood; while the latter regards 
the former as an inconvenient burthen, of which 
he ſhould be glad to be lightened : : thus they 
ſigh, in concert, for the moment in which they 
: mall ſee themſelves rid of each other; and as” 
there can be no real attachment between them, 
the one is as careleſs as the other! is neee 


4 


But when they retard themſelves, as formed 
to ſpend their days together, it is of the ut ; 
conſequence to both to endear themſelves to each 
other; and this of itſelf is ſufficient to create a. 

reciprocal eſteem. The pupil will not be afham- 
ed to be conducted, in his infancy, by the friend 


he is to accompany, when grown up: on the 


other hand, the governor cannot but intereſt 
himſelf i in the cultivation of the plant of which 
he is to reap the fruit ; while in adding to the 
merit of his, pupil he is laying up a and bg 5 
Which he is to Prone! in his old N 8 15 


45 0 1 


1 preliminary adjuſted, I Ayes k from an 
— happy 8 8 8 to receive a wel- * vigo- 
| X rous 


rous and healthy child. A father has no choice, 
and therefore ought to give no preference to any 
of the children God has given him; they are 
all equally his children, and are entitled to 

the ſame care and tenderneſs. Whether they 
are maimed or perfect, ſickly or robuſt, each of 
them is a ſacred depoſit, of which he is to give 
an account to him of whom he received it, mar- 
1 * being a contract made with nature as well 


tween the parties. 


But whoever lays himſelf under an obligation 
which nature has not impoſed, ought to be well 
aſſured of the means to diſcharge it, otherwiſe 
he will thereby render himſelf. accountable for 
* What is out of his power to perform. Whoever 

undertakes the tuition of an infirm and valetudi- 


nary infant, converts his office of governor into | 


that of an attendant on the fick ; he will loſe that 
time, in preſerving an uſeleſs life, which was 
intended to increaſe its value; he will be expoſed 
himſelf to the mortification of ſeeing himſelf, 
one day, reproached, by a weeping mother, for 
the death of her ſon, whom he hath long and 


afliduouſly kept alive. 


: I would not. take charge of . ſickly child | 
though I were. ſure it would live to be four- 


ſcore. I would not be troubled with a pupil 


always uſeleſs to himſelf and to others, whoſe 
only concern would be ſelf-preſervation, and the 
weakneſs of whoſe body would prevent the cul- 
tivation of his mind. What ſhould I be doing, 
in vainly beſtowing all my time and pains on 
ſuch.an object, but adding to the loſs of > 

EZ | : Wo | . Y ; 
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» depriving it of the ſervices of two men inflead 
of one? Let any one elſe take charge of his in- 
firmities, I conſent, and approve his charity; 
: oy wy. talent, if I know myſelf, lies not that 
IT could never teach a child to live, who 
ſhould be i in continual apprebentions of dying. 


The body ſhould be vigorous, to act in obe 

dience to the mind: a good ſervant ſhould be 
_ robuſt and ſtrong. I know intemperance will 
inflame the paſſions ; that in time it will wear it 
abſolutely away ; mortification and abſtinence, 
too, produce the ſame effect from a different 
i The more feeble a body is, the greater 
influence it has over the mind: the ſtronger it 
is, the more obedient is it to its commands. The 
ſenſual paſſions all lodge in effeminate bodies; 
they are excited by ſo much the ane © as. "OM 
are incapable of W a 


A debilitated body enervates the 1 a 
the influence of phyſic, an art more deſtruQive 
to mankind than all the evils jt pretends to cure. 
1 know not, for my part, of what. malady we 
are cured by the phyſicians, but Lknow, many fatal 
ones which they inflit on us; ſuch are cowar- 
dice, ena eredulity, 2 5 and the 1057 of 
death: if they cure the body of pain, th FAR: der 
prive the ſoul of fortitude. What, end ub. ie 
anſwer to ſociety, that they keep a parcel of 15 
ten carcaſes on their Jegs.? It is men. the commu- 
nity wants, and thoſe we never a ande gut of 
W ua Tar rs N 
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It is however the preſent, mode. to take ahy- 
ſic; and i it ſhould be fo. It is a pretty amuſement 
for idle people that have nothing to do, and not 

knowing how to beſtow their time otherwiſe, 
throw it away in ſelf- preſervation. Had they 

been ſo unfortunate as to have been born im- 
mortal, they would have been the moſt miſer- 
able of beings. A life, which they would not 
be under the continual apprehenſions of loſing, 
would be to them of no value. Phyſicians pay 
their court to ſuch perſons, by frightening them, 
and affotding them daily the only pleaſure they 

are ſuſceptible of; that of © 3th they are in 

. . * not quite c dead. "aL 


ap have x no deſign to enlarge * on the futili- 
| ty of phyſic; my preſent purpoſe being only to 
| conſider it in a moral light. I cannot, however, 
forbear obſerving, that mankind uſe the ſame ſo- 


phiſtry, in regard to the uſe of medicine, as they 


do with reſpect to their ſearch aſter truth. They 
ſuppoſe always that, when a, ae treats a 

patient who recovers, he has cured him; and 
that, when they have gone through a diſquiſi- 
tion concerning the truth, they have found it. 
They don't ſee that we ought to put in the ba- 
lance,. againſt one cure effected by phyſie, the 
deaths of an hündred patients it has killed; or 
that we ſhould oppoſe to the utility of one boaſt⸗ 
ed truth, the 111 pie f of A thouſand errors fallen 


into by making the diſcovery. The fcience 
which enlightens, and the byfic that cures, are 
doubtleſs very uſeful : but the pretended ſcience 

that n the phy ſic that kills, are as cer - 
* 


MY 
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tainly deſtructive. Teach us therefore to diftin- 
guiſn between them. This is preciſely, the point 
in queſtion. Could we teach our vain curioſity 
not to thirft after information, we ſhould never 

be the dupes of falſhood ; could we be ſatisfied 
to bear the maladies to which nature. denies a 
cure, we ſhould never die by the hands of the i 
phyſician. Self. denial in theſe two inſtances is 


rudent; men wopld be evidently gainers by 
Wen Bionic and ſubmiſſion. I don't pretend 
to deny that phyſic may be uſeful to ſome few 


particular perſons, but I affirm it to be deſtruc- 


4 


tive to the human race in general. 
It may be replied, as it conſtantly is, the fault 

lies in the phyſician, and not in the ſcience of + 
medicine, which is otherwiſe infallible. Well, 
well, be it ſo: take care, however, the phyſic be 
never accompanied by the doctor: for as ſure as 
ever they come together, there will be an hundred 

times more to fear, from the blunders of the 
artiſt, than to hope for, from the efficacy of the 


2 


1 


This deceitful ſcience, calculated more to af- 
fect the mind than the body, is not more uſeſul to 
one than the other: it cures us leſs of ſickneſs than 
it kills us with terror. It does not ſo much keep 
death at a diſtance, as it anticipates his hor- 
Tours. It wears us out, . inſtead. of prolonging 

| dur lives; and though it could be ſaid to prolong 

the life of individuals, it would be ſtill to the 

- prejudice of our ſpecies; ſince it renders us leſs 

ſerviceable to ſociety, by the regimen it impoſes, 
and the conſtant ſolicitude it lays us under, Te 
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is to our knowledge of danger that we are in- 
debted for our fears: the man who ſhould think 
himſelf invulnerable would be afraid of nothing. 
By arming Achilles againſt danger, the poet has 
deprived his character of all the merit of his va- 
| Jour: any one in fuch circumſtances might have 
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Do you ſeek men of true courage ? Look for 
them where there are no plifſicians, where men 
are ignorant of the conſequence of diſeaſes, and 
Where they are never apprehenſive of death. 
- Man, by nature, is formed to ſuffer with pa- 
tience, and die in peace, It is the phyſicians 
ith their preſcriptions, the philoſophers with 
| their precepts, and the prieſts with their pray- 
ers and exhortations, that have debaſed the 
* of man, and made him ignorant how to 
die. „ . | 


Leet me have a pupil, therefore, who will have no 
occaſion for. any of theſe gentry, or I ſhall reject 
him. I am unwilling that other people ſhould ſpoil 
my work : I will have the education of him entirely 

- myſelf, or not take any farther trouble about 
him. The ſagacious Mr. Locke, who had ſpent 
part of his life in the ſtudy of medicine, earneſtly 
adviſes us, never to give children phyſic by way of 

recaution or for flight indiſpoſitions. I will go 

farther, and declare, as I never call in the phy- 
| fician for myſelf, ſo I will never trouble him on 

. _ - "the account of Emilius; unleſs, indeed, his life 

- be in evident danger; and then the doctor can- 
not do more than Kill Ms. Cop 
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1 kink wy well ths nia: will: not fail t to 
take advantage of that delay. If the child dies, 


he was called in too late; had he been ſent 1 
ſooner——if he recovers, it is then the phyſician > 7 


2 who ſaved him. Be it ſo. I am content the 
doctor ſhould triumph, on condition he is ne- 
ver 25 for till the en be at 5 Wo ON 


pe 3 I Khowing the way to get cured; a 
child ſhould learn to know how to be ſick; this 


art will ſupply the want of the other, and often 


ſucceed a great deal better : this is one of the 
arts of nature. When a brute animal is ſick, it 
ſuffers in ſilence and keeps itſelf ſtill: and yet 
we do not ſee that brutes are more ſickly than 


men. How many perſons have-/impatience, diſ- 


quietude, apprehenſion, and particularly medi- 
cines, deſtroyed, whom their diſeaſes would have 

red, and whom time alone would have cured ? 
Will it be objected that brute animals, living in a 
manner conformable to nature, ought to be leſs 
ſubject to diſeaſes? This is the very point I aim at. 
I 8 bring up my pupil preciſely in the ſame 
manner; from which he would doubtleſs ele 


the ſame Fdrantages. e 1 


"The only uſeful part of itn is 5 Hy- 
geine. This, however, is rather a virtue than 
a ſcience, Temperance and exerciſe are the two 
beſt phyſicians in the world. Exerciſe whets . 


the e and N prevents- the > abuſe 


of i it, 


70 
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To know what kind of regimen is the moſt fa- 
Autary, we need only enquire, what is that of 
thoſe people, who enjoy the greateſt ſhare of 
Health, are the moſt robuft, and live the longeſt ? 
If the arts of medicine are found, from general 


obſervation, not to confer better health or longer 


life; the very proof of their being uſeleſs ſhews 


them to be hurtful, as ſo much time, ſo many per- 


ſons and things are taken up thereby to no purpoſe. 
Not only the time, miſpent in the preſervation of 
life, is loſt from its enjoyment, it ſhould be deduẽt- 
ed alſo from its duration : but when that time is 
employed in tormenting us, it is till worſe than the 


mere annihilation of it; it gives a negative quanti- 


ty, and if we calculate juſtly, ſhould be taken from 


the future duration of our ſives. A man who lives 


ſix years without phyſicians, lives more for him- 
ſelf and others than he who ſurvives, as their pa- 
tient, for thirty. Having experienced both, I 
conceive myſe f peculiarly authoriſed to deter- 
mine this 1 8 + pie mp 


Such are my 0 for . choice only 


h nat healthy pupil, and the principles 


on which I would preſerve him ſo. I ſhall not : 
o about to prove the utility of manual labour, 


and thoſe bodily exerciſes, which ſerve to ſtreng- 
then the conſtitution and preſerve health: this is a 
point which nobody diſputes : inſtances of longe- 


vity are almoſt all of them found among perſons 
accuſtomed to exerciſe, and who have undergone 


n 


* I cannot help citing the following inſtance, on _ 


- whe authority of the — * as it O_ 
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far | om entering into 2 tedious detail of the 
methods I ſhall take to effect this end. It will 
be ſeen that they neceſſarily enter into the prac- 
tical part of my plan, ſo that this intimation will 

be ſ ufficient, without farther nN e 


G wants commence ewich our lives. Thenew- 
born infant muſt be provided with a nurſe. If its 
mother conſent to take upon herſelf that office, it is 
well. Directions for her behaxigur will be given i 
her in writing: for this advantage has its incon- _ 
venience, and keeps the governer at a little more 2 
diſtance from his pupil. But it is to be preſum- Ml 

ed the good of the child, and the eſteem ſhe - - 
muſt have for him to whom ſhe would commit 2A 
ſo important a charge, will render the mother 
attentive to the directions and advice of its maſ- 
ter: this preſumed; we are certain that every 
thing ſhe does, will be better done by ber than 


ſo EY room for 3 on this ſubject. Ore 
* Patrick O'Neale, born inthe year 1647, married his 
« ſeventh wife in 1760, He ſerved in the dragoons, | in 
a the 17th year of the reign of Charles II. ard in dif- 
cferent corps till 1740, wh he obtained his diſcharge, 
Ile had made all the campaigns of king William = 
and the duke of Marlborough. This e, traordi : 
„ nary. perſon never drank any — ſtronger than ? 
« ſmall beer, and lived upon ables, His cuſ - 
« tom was to riſe with che ſun, and go to bed when it 
« ſerz except on ſuch urgent occaſions as prevented, 
* Notwithſtanding his great age; he is well in health, 
« walks without a crutch, is hardly ever unemployed, 
and every Sunday goes to his pariſh-church, ac- 
* companied by his children, grand-children, and 
« great- gra nd- children.“ ä 
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by _ one elſe. If it muſt have an hired: nurſe, 
we muſt begin with making a good choice. 55 


One of the misfortunes attending the rich, is 
their being univerſally impoſed en. Is it to be 
wondered at, then, they ſhould know ſo little 
how to judge of mankind ? Their own wealth 
ſerves to corrupt them; and, by à juſt retalia- 
tion, they are the firſt who feel the defects of 
the only advantage they are acquainted with. 
Every thing about them is done -wrong, but 
what they do themſelves, and this is uy? ay 
thing at all. 7 


1s the choice of a nurſe the bolt in n queſtion; 
tbey apply to the accoucheur. The conſequence of 
this is, that ſhe is the beſt nurſe who has made him 
the greateſt acknowledgment. I ſhall not con- 
| ſult a man-midwife, therefore, in the choice of 
a nurſe for Emilius ; but ſhall take care to chuſe 
one myſelf. I may not reaſon on this head, per- 
haps, ſo ſcientifically and eloquently as a profeſ- 
ſed chirurgeon ; but this I am certain of, I ſhall 
be more lincere, and my zeal will be leſs - apt to | 
miſlead me, than his avarice, dd? | 


There i is no great 1 in this choice; ; the 
rules for it are well known; but I conceive a 


ittle more regard ſhould be had to the age of 


the nurſe 's milk, as well us to its quality. New 
milk is altogether thin and wateriſh; it is re- 
quired, indeed, to be in a manner purgative, in or- 
der to carry off the remains of the necinium thick- 
ened in the inteſtines of the new- born infant. By 


degrees the milk acquires conſiſtence, and fur - 
_ 


PS 
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miſhes a ao Mime to the child 25 dt be- 
comes more capable of digeſtion. It is not with- 


out deſign, ſurely, that, among the females of = 


every ſpecies of animals, nature thus varies the 
conſiſtence of their milk eg to ths age of 
the infant. 


. 


A child newly. born, Mere; requires + 2 
_ nurſe newly delivered. This, I know, has its 
inconvenience ; but as ſoon as ever we depart 
from the natural order of things, we find incon- 
veniencies in every attempt to do right. The 
only commodious expedient is to do r ; and 
that is generally preferred. 
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A nurſe ſhould have a 260d Nees as - will 
| good health: the intemperature of the — — 

will alter her milk, as well as that of the hu- 
mours : add to this, that to regard the matter 
only in a phyſical light, is to take a view but 
of half the object. A nurſe may be a very bad 
one, and yet her milk may be good: a good diſ- 
poſition is as eſſential as a good conſtitution. If 
we take a vicious woman, I don't ſay the child 


will contract her vices, but J ſay it will ſuffer b | 
them. Is it not incumbent on her to be acl Bf 
om ing, and cleanly, as well as to ſuckle it? 3% 

e be gormandizing and intemperate, ſhe * K 
il ſoon oi her milk; if ſhe be negligent or I 
paſſionate, what will become of the poor little 1 
wretch that lies at her 1 and can neither F 
defend itſelf nor complain? Perſons of vicious if 
diſpoſitions are not at all adapted pe any laudable * 
employment whatever. 1 
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The choice of a nurſe is of ſo much the greater 
conſequence, as a chi:d ought to have no other 
governeſs, in the ſame manner as he ought to 
have no other preceptor than his governor. Such 
was the cuſtom of the ancients, who, though leſs 
pretenders to reaſon, were more rational than 
we. With them, the nurſes who once under- 
took the education of children of their own ſex, 
never left them afterwards : and hence we ſee 
the reaſon why, in their theatrical pieces, the 
confident is generally a nurſe. It is impoſſible 
that a child, who paſſes ſucceſſively through ſo 
many hands, ſhou'd ever be well brought up. 
At every change, he will naturally make ſecret 
compariſons, which tend to diminiſh his reſpect 
for thoſe who ſuperintend his edu-ation, and con- 
ſequently their authority over him. If he ſhould. 
once come to think there are grown perſons, who 
have no more ſenſe than children, all the autho- 
rity of age is loſt, and his education ſpoiled, A 
child ſhould know no other ſuperiors than its 
father and mother, or, in default of them, its 
- nurſe and governor : even theſe are too many by 
one; but this participation 1s inevitable, and the 
only way to remedy its defects, is that they 
ſhould ſo act in concert as to be only one, re- 


It is requiſite that a nurſe ſhould live a little 
better than ordinary, and take more ſubſtantial 

aliment; but not that ſhe ſhould entirely vary 
her regimen. A ſudden and total change, even 
though from bad to good, is always dangerous: 
| and if her ordinary manner of living agg _-_ 
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* 


| health and conſtitution, why ſhould ſhe be made 


BE 5 he peaſants eat leſs animal food and more ve- - 
getables than our women in town; aregimen which 


is rather favourable than otherwiſe to them and 
their children. When they are engaged to ſuckle 


thoſe of citizens, they are, however, obliged to 


vary their aliment, from the notion that meat 
| ſoups, and broths, afford a better chyle and 
greater plenty of milk. I am not at all of this 
opinion, and have experience on my fide, which 
informs us that children thus nouriſhed are more 
ſubject to the gripes and worms than others. 


Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince animal 
ſubſtances, when .putrefied, are covered with 


worms, in a manner never experienced in the. 


ſubſtance of vegetables. Now, the milk, as it 
is prepared in the animal body, becomes a vege- 
table ſubſtance ; as may be demonſtrated by 
analization ; it turns readily by acids, and fo far 
from affording the leaſt appearance of a volatile 
_ alcali, as animal ſubſtances do, it yields, like 

plants, an eſſential neutral ſalt, | 


+ Women eat bread: vegetables, and milk diets: 


the females of the canine and feline ſpecies, even 
ſhe-wolve', feed on the ſame. Hence they derive 
vegetable juices for their milk: it remains to be ex- 
amined, what is the milk of thoſe animals, which 


abſolutely cannot receive nouriſhment from any thing 


+ mak if there are any ſuch, which 1 much 
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The milk of the women * who We . on 
vegetables, is more ſweet and ſalutary than that of 
carnivorous females. Formed out of ſubſtances of 
a ſimilar nature, it keeps longer, as it is leſs ſub- 
je to putrefaction. And with reſpect to its 
quantity, every one knows. that pulſe and vege- 
tables increaſe the quantity of blood more than 
meat ; and why not therefore that of the milk? 
I cannot believe that a child, who is not wean- 
ed too ſoon, or ſhould be weaned only with ve- 
getable nutriment, and whoſe nurſe alſo. ſhould 
live entirely on n would ever r be n | 
to worms. | 43 - * 


Vegetable zune hs make "We milk 
more apt to turn ſour; but-I am very far from 
regarding ſour milk as unwholſome nutriment. 
There are people in ſome countries who have 
no other, and yet are in good health: the whole 
apparatus of abſorbent ue; ky to 000 _ 
a piece of quackery. / 


There are ſome RD ah which-milk 


does not at all agree; nor will any abſorbent re- 


concile it to the ſtomach, while others digeſt it 
very well without abſorbents. Much inconve- 
nience has been apprehended from the milk's 
turning to curds; this is an idle apprehenſion, 
becauſe it is well known the milk always curdles 
in the ſtomach. Hence it is that it becomes an 
aliment ſolid enough to nouriſh infants and other 
animals 3 whereas, if it remained fluid, it her 
pa 


e Sora of Evuckmron. 4 5s. 


8 of, and afford dem no > nouriſhment | at 


We may cook up milk i in \ What FI ivy 
we pleaſe; mix it with a thouſand abſorbents, 
it will be all to no purpoſe; whoever takes milk 
into the ſtomach will infallibly digeſt cheeſe. 
The ſtomach, indeed, is particularly calculated 
to curdle milk; it is in the ſtomach of a Calf 
we find the rennet. | 
| I am ,of opinion, therefore, that, inſtead of - 
changing the ordinary diet of nurſes, it is ſuffi- 
- Cient only to increaſe its quantity, and take care 
it be the beſt of its kind, It is not from the na- 
ture of the aliment that vegetable foods are over» 
heating. It is their high ſeaſoning only that 
makes them unwholeſome. Reform your kitchen; 
throw aſide your baking and frying- pans; let 
not your butter, ſalt, or milk-meats, come near 
he bw let not your vegetables, boiled or ſtew- 
5 have any ſeaſoning, till they come hot to 
table: this kind of diet will then, inſtead of . 
heating the nurſe, furniſh her with milk } in abun- 
| dance, and of the beſt quality t. 


3 Altho' the Juices contributing to our „ e 
ment are all liquid, it is yet neceſſary they ſhould be 
compreſſed from ſolid aliments. A working man, 
who ſhould live only 910 broths, would ſoon be ema- 
ciated. He would be fupported much better on milk, 


$4 


becauſe i it curdles, and aſſumes folidity in the ſtomach, 3 3 i: 


1 Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing the advantages 
and inconveniencies of the Pythagorean regimen con- 'Y 
ſidered at length, may conſult the tracts of the Drs. 


| Cocchi and. Bianchi, on this n ſubject. 
5 D 4 4 Can Vw 
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Can it be 160 poled that a AG diet Ki6uld 


be the beſt Auger for a child, and animal food 
for its nurſe? There is an evident contradition 


in the notion, 


11 fs particularly i in their earlieſt years; that 
the conſtitutions of children are affected by the 


ambient air. It penetrates through the pores of 


their ſoft and delicate ſkin, aQs powerſully on 


their growing bodies, and makes ſuch impreſſions 


as are never after effaced. I ſhould not adviſe, 


therefore, the taking a woman from the country, 
to ſhut her up in a cloſe nurſery in town, there 
to bring up my child. I ſhould rather it ſhould 
£0 to breathe the freſh air of ſome open : 


| than the ſtinking atmoſphere of a city. ; 
- ſhould adopt the ſituation of its new bd ha 


dwell beneath her ruſtic cottage, and its gover- 
nor ſhould follow it. The reader will pleaſe to 
remember that its governor is not a hireling, but 
the friend of its father. Well, but,“ it may 


be ſaid, what if no ſuch friend can be met 
e with? what if ſuch a removal be inconvenient ? 


® 


&« what if all this you are adviſing be impracli- 
„ cable? What is to be done then?“ — I have 
already told you; act as you do: you will need : 
no counſe] to advile you to do that. 


Mankind were not formed t6 be 1 0 toge- 
ther in ſhoals, but to ſpread over the face of the 
earth, to cultivate it. The more they aſſemble 
together, the more they corrupt one. another. 
The infirmity of the bedy, and the depravity of 
the mind, are both the inevitable _ of their 


4 > too 


5 


a numerous ORE M an is, of all ani- 


mals, the leaſt adapted to live in herds. Flocks 
of men, like flocks of ſheep, would all periſh in 
a ſhort time. Their breath is deſtructive to their 
fellow creatures; nor is it leſs foin a lceral than 
| a nes ſenſe. — 


Cities are the graves that allow! up the human 


| ſpecies. At the end of a few enerations, they 


periſh or degenerate; ſo that they require to be 


conſtantly recruited and regenerated from the 
country. Send then your children, to regene- 


rate themſelves, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, in 
the country; and to recoyer in the open fields, 
that vigour which is loſt in the unwholſome air 
of populous cities. It is cuſtomary for pregnant 
women, who are in the country, to haſten their 
return to town, in order to lie- in: they ought to 
take the contrary method; particularly thoſe 
who intend to nurſe their own children. They 
would have leſs to regret than they imagine; 
and, in à ſituation better adapted to their ſpecies, 
the pleaſures, inſeparably attached to the diſ- 
charge of their natural duties, they would ſoon 


Joſe all taſte for ſuch as N no relation to na- 


nn 0 


As ſoon as Sb child is hang it is waſhed with 


warm water, uſually mixed with wine. This 


addition of wine appears to me little neceſſary, 
As'no fluid is in its natural ſtate in fermentation, 


it is hardly to be thought the uſe of an aro | 


n needful to our preſerration. - 
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'F or that fans: 3 5 et of aw 
ing the water may be as well diſpenſed with 5 


— 


and, in fact, among many different people, their 
children are taken, immediately after their birth, 


and bathed in the river or the ſea, without far» 
ther ceremony. But ours, enervated before they 


are born by the effeminate habits of their parents, 


bring into the world with them conſtitutions al- 


ready ſpoilt, and which will not bear to be ſub- 


mitted immediately to thoſe experiments, which 
are neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh them. It is by de · 


grees only they are to be reſtored to their native 
vigour. Follow, then, at firſt, the eſtabliſhed 


cuſtom, and depart from it by degrees. Children 
ſhould: be frequently wafhed ; their unavoidable 


uncleanlineſs ſufficiently indicates the neceſſity of 


it. But, as they gain ſtrength, diminiſh, by res. fog 


the warmth of the water, till you come, at 


length, to waſh them, winter and ſummer, with 
it quite cold, or even freezing. As, in order not 
to expoſe them to danger, this diminution muſt 


be flow, gradual and inſenſible, a thermometer 
may be made uſe of, to EARLS the W of 


heat or cold exactly. 


This cuſtom of bathing, once » Bonn; gh 
never to be left off, but to be continued during 


life. I conſider it, not only in reſpect to clean- 


lineſs and preſent health, but alſo as a ſalutary 


- precaution ; rendering the texture of the fibres 


more pliant and apt to yield, without effort or 
danger, to the impreſſions of the various degrees 


| of heat and cold. For this reaſon, I would have 


my: 


Ser of Epvcariow. 6 


my pupil, as he grows up, accuſtom himſelf to 
bathe in water, of all the different degrees of 
cold and heat, from the utmoſt tolerable degree 
of heat to the ſame of cold, making uſe of both 
alternately. Thus by habituating himſelf to ſup- 
port the different temperatures of water, which, 
being a denſer fluid, touches the body in more 
points, and affect us more powerfully, he would 
become almoſt inſenſible to the changes in the 
temperature of the air. 


1 would at have a child, alſo, the moment he 
is at liberty to breathe, by being freed from 
one incumbrance, be laid under others ſtill 
more reſtrictive. No ſtay bands, no rollers, no 
ſwaddling clothes; but blankets, looſe and la 
enough to leave all its limbs at liberty; neither 
ſo heavy: as to lay a reſtraint on its motion, nor 
ſo warm as to prevent its feeling the impreſſions 
of the air *. Place it in a roomy cradle +, well 
lined, where it may roll and tumble about at 
eaſe, and without danger. When it hath gas 
thered ſufficient ee let it crawl c on its: hands 


Children are ſtifled; in great cities, in needs 
quence of their bandages and thick cloathing. Thoſe 
who have the care of them being ignorant, that the 
cold air, ſo far from hurting them, braces up their 
fibres and ſtrengthens them; and that hot air relaxes 
gives them a fever, and kiils them, 2 5 


+ 1 ſay, a trad; to make uſe of a common work, 
for want of a better: otherwiſe I am well rſaaded 
children have no occaſion for rocking, and that this 
0 is oſten hurtful. = 14 THOR 
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ard knees about the nurſery ; let it uſe and 

ſtreich its little limbs, and you will ſee it daily 
- grow ſtronger. Compare it with a child of the 
ſame age, wrapt up in ſwaddling clothes, and you 


x4 gr els 1 


1 


£ 
1 


will be aſtoniſhed at the difference of their pro- 


I The ancient Peruvians, in looſely. ſwathing 


their children, left their arms at full liberty. When 
they threw aſide this dreſs they placed them at 
freedom in a lit:le hol ew, dug in the earth and lined 


with cloths. -Here their children, unable to get 
out and crawl into danger, had their arms quite 
Joo, and could move their heads and bend their 


© bodies, without running the rifk of falling or hurting 
themſelves. A; ſoon as they were able to ſtand, the 


nipple was ſhewn them at a diſtance, and thus they 


were enticed to learn to walk. The young negroes 


are often in a ſituation, in which it is with much 
more difficulty they come at the breaſt: they clin 
round the hip of the mother with their knees an 


fee, and by that means ftick ſo cloſe, that they ſtand 85 


in no need of being ſupported, while they reach the 
breaſt with their hands, and thus continue to ſuek, 
without letting go their hold, or danger of falling, 


notwithſtanding the various motions of the mother, 
who all the while is employed in her uſual labour. 
Theſe children begin to walk at the end of theſecond 


month, or rather to ſhaffle along on their hands and 
knees; an exerciſe that gives them ever afterwards 
a facility of running almoſt as ſwift in that manner 
as on their feet. Burron, vom. iv. p. 192. 12mo, 


To theſe examples I. Buffon might have added 
that of the Engliſh, among whom the extravagant 


and barborous cuſtom above mentioned is daily loſing 


ground, See allo Loubiere, Voyage de Siam, Le Sicur 
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Great oppoſition: is doubtleſs to be expected 
on the part of the nurſes, to whom a child, well 
bolſtered up in ſwaddling clothes, will certainly 
give leſs trouble, than one, whoſe legs and arms 
being at liberty, muſt be conſtantly watched. 
Add to this, that, its uncleanlineſs being more 


apparent in an open dreſs, its clothes would of- 


tener want ſhifting ; and, after all, cuſtom. is 
an argument which in ſome countries is im- 
poſſible to be refuted, to the ſatisfaction of the 


vulgar of every rank. 


Never go about, therefore, to convince nur- 
ſes. Lay on them your commands; ſee them 


executed, and ſpare. no pains to make them as 


caſy as poſſible in the execution. Why ſhould 
| you not partake of the trouble? In common nur- 


ſeries, the phyſical part of education only is re- 
garded : provided the child lives, and does but 
thrive, as it is called, all is well ; nothing more 


is regarded. But according to my ſyſtem, where-- 
in the care of a child's education commences 
with its being, the infant becomes at his birth - 


the diſciple not indeed directly of his governor, 


7 but of nature. The governor- does nothing 


more than ſtudy her ſuperior precepts, and endea- 
vour to prevent them from being thrown away. 


It is his province to have an eye over, to ob- 


ferve and attend his pupil ;- to watch as diligent- 


Ir 3 Voyage au Canada, c. 1 cou'd, indeed, | 


fill twenty pages with quotations, if it were neceſſary 


to ſupport what I have advanced, by the evidence of 
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* the firſt dawning of his feeble underſtanding. 
2 the Mahometans: look N aw Hog: IG 1 
new moon. Ne e 


We are 0 n 0 a i bor acquiring 
knowled e; but without knowing any thing. 
'Fhe foul, confined in half-formed and imper- 
fect organs, poſſeſſes not even the ſenſe of its 
own exiſtence.” The emotions and cries of a 
new-born infant, are effects purely mechanical, 
void of ſenſe or will. BY 


Let us 00 a child, at its birth, poſſeſſed 
of the ſtrength and ſtature of a man; taken from. 
his mother's womb, as one may ay, armed at 
all points, like Pallas iſſuing from the brain 
of Jove: this adult infant would be a perfect 
ideot, an automaton, an immoveable and al- 
moſt inſenſible ſtatue. He would ſee nothing, 
underſtand nothing, know nothing; nay he 
would not be able to turn his eyes toward the 
object he might have occaſion to ſee. He would 
not only be incapable of perceiving external ob- 

s, he would not be able to perceive them in- 
the reſpective organs. of perception: colours 
would not appear to be painted on the retina, 
ſounds would ſeem not to ſtrike on the ear, the 
bodies in contact with him would not appear to- 
touch his own ; nay, he would not be ſenſible of 
his having any body at all. The feeling of 
his hands would: ſeem to exiſt” in the brain; 
all his ſenſations would be generalized into one; 
he would ſeem to exiſt only in the common 
ſenſorium; he would have but one idea, i. e. 
chat of a ſelf, in which all his feelings worn / 


Y 


Fd 


ſo little on the order and prog 


„ SYSTEM of. EDUCATION, 


a ſuppoſed: being and a common child: this 


being, alſo, thus formed on a ſudden, would be 


would require a long time for him to learn how 


10 keep his body in equilibr io: perhaps he would 


not even attempt it, and you would ſee this 
tall robuſt animal fixed in one place like ai ſtock: 
or a ſtone, or crawling and tumbling about like: 


SO i db broker 51-1: re A I 
He would perceive uneaſineſs occaſioned bj 
his wants, without knowing what he wanted: 


or dreaming of any means to gratify them. 
There is no immediate communication between 
the muſcles of the ſtomach and thoſe of the legs 


and arms, that, ſuppoſing him ravenous with 


hunger and ſurrounded with victuals, would make 
him take one ſtep to approach, or reach out 


his hand to lay hold of them: fo that, his bo. 


dy having none of the natural propenſities to 


growth, nor any of theſe conſtant emotions 


which actuate children on that account, he would 
die of hunger before he would move to ſeek 
any thing for his ſubſiſtence. If we reflect ever 


reſs of our ac- 
quirements, we ſhall not be able to deny that 
a man muſt be nearly in ſuch a ſituation of 
primitive ignorance and ſtupidity, before he has 
acquired any thing of the experience of his fel- 


low ereatures. 


The point, therefore, is known, or may be 
known, from which we all ſet out to arrive at 


63 * 


would conſtitute the only difference between ſuch: 


i 
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common underſtanding : but who. is thee can 
tell howdiftant is the other extremity of the line? 
Every one advances more or leſs according to 
his genius, taſle, neceſſities, talents, zeal, and 


the opportunities afforded him. I know of no 


philoſopher who hath been raſh enough to pre- 


ſcribe the limits of our knowledge, and to ſay, 
Thus far, O man, ſhalt thou go, and no farther. 


We ate ignorant of the extent of the human ca- 


pacity, nor hath any one as yet meaſured the ut- 


- moſt poſſible diſtance between that of one man and 
another. Where is the mind ſo baſe as never to 


have been elevated by this reflection? Where is 


the man, who does not ſometimes ſay, in the pride 
aof his heart, How many men have I already 
8 ſurpaſſed! How many may I not yet-overtake 
« Why ſhou!d my equal go farther than my- 


40 ſelf ? 5 


I ſay it again 5: the education of a man com- 


mences at his birth: before he can ſpeak, before 


he can underſtand he is already inſtructed. Ex- 
perience is the forerunner of precept; the mo- 


ment he knows the features of his nurſe, he may 
be ſaid to have acquired conſiderable knowledge. 


Trace theprogreſs of the moſt ignorant of mortals, 
from his birth to the preſent hour, and you will 
be aſtoniſhed at the knowledge he has acquired. 


If we divide all human ſcience into two parts, 


the one conſiſting of that which is common to 
all men, and the other of what is peculiar to the 


learned, the latter will appear inſignificant and 
trifling in compariſon with the other. But we 
think nothing of general acquiſitions, becauſe 


| Ow are made inſenfibly, and even before we 
arrive 


* 


w 3 


arrive at the age of reaſon; knowledge becomes 
conſpicuous only in its difference on compariſon; 
juſt as in working algebraic equations, common 
quantities are ſtruck out and ſtand for nothing. 


Even brutes themſelves have their acquire- 
ments. They have organs of ſenſe, and muſt 
learn to make uſe of them; they have wants 
which they muſt learn to provide for; they 
muſt learn to ſwim, to walk and to fly, 
Quadrupeds are not capacitated to walk 
merely becauſe their legs are able to ſup-. 
rt them: as ſoon as they are brought 
forth, the firſt eſſays they make are very hob- 
bling and uncertain. A ſinging bird, eſcaped - 
from the cage in which it was bred, will not. 
know-how to fly, becauſe it has never flown. 
Senſible and animated beings owe every thing to 
inſtruction. If trees and plants had a progreſſive 
loco-metion, they muſt have been endued with 
- ſenſes and have acquired knowledge, otherwiſe 
| their ſpecies would have b-en ſoon extindt. 


4 a The firſt ſenſations of children are thoſe which 
i are merely affecting; they perceive nothing for 
| ſome time but pleaſure and pain. Being un- 


able to walk about, or lay hold of any thing, 

they require a good deal of time to form to them- 

ſelves by degrees, thoſe repreſentative ſenſations, 
| which make obj cts appear to have an external 
exiſtence, In the mean time, and while ſuch 
objects are extending themſelves, retreating as 
it were, from the eye, and aſſuming forms and 

dimenſions, the return of the affecling ſenſa- 
tions begins to ſubmit to the influence of . 
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"D's eyes of children are turned conſtantl y. toward 
the light, and, if it come from one ſide, they 
impefceptibly take that direction; ſo that care 


ould always be taken to ſet them facing the 
light, leſt they ſhould become ſquint-eyed, or 


accuſtom themſelves to look croſſwiſe. They 


ſhould, alſo, be early accuſtomed to the abſence 
of light, otherwiſe they will be apt to- * when 
they find themſelves 1 in the dark. 


Sleep at a eg when; too exactly propor- 
tioned, become neceſſary to them at the end of 
ſtated intervals, and after a time their propen- 


ſities thereto ariſe not from phyſical neceſſity 


but habit, or rather, habit produces an additi- | 
onal neceflity to thoſe of nature; this muſt, by 
all means, be prevented. wy 


The only habit in which a child ſhould 4 
indulged, is that of contracting none; he ſhould: 


not be permitted to exerciſe one arm more than 


the other; we ſhould not accuſtom him to pre- 
ſent his right hand oftener than his left, or to 
make uſe of one more than the other; he ſhould 
not be uſed to eat, ſleep, or do any thing, at 
ſtated hours, or not to be left alone whether in 
the day or night. Prepare early for his enjoy» 


ment of liberty, and the exerciſe of his natural 


abilities, by leaving him in full poſſeſſion of 


them unrefirained by artificial habits, and by 


putting him in a ſituation to be always maſter 
of himſelf, and to do whatever his reſolution 
Manke Dias as foon as he 4 is able to-form 0 one. 
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„A ſoon as a child W to-diftingui iſh A: 
a proper choice ſhould be made in > thoſe which 
are preſented to it. Every new object is natu- 
rally intereſting to a child: it finds itſelf ſo 
weak and feeble that it is fearful of every thing 
it is not acquainted with: but familiarity which 
renders objects unaffecting deſtroys this timidity. 
We ſee children, educated in neat houſes, where 
cobwebs are carefully ſwept away, are always 
afraid of ſpiders, and retain the. ſame diſgult 
for them, as they grow up: whereas. I never 
knew a peaſant, UE! man or e afraid 
of a ſpider. ER SY „„ 


hy ſhould not PP EGS: of a | chil 
4 begin before it can ſpeak or under- 
tand, ſince even the choice of objects, preſented 
to its view, is ſufficient to render it either timid 
or courageous? I would have them babituated 
to new objects, to ugly, diſguſtful and uncom- 
mon animals; beginning with them, however, at 
_ a diſtance, and letting them approach by degrees; 
or till, being ufed to ſee others handle them, 
they will venture to handle them themſelves. If 

a child, during his infancy, hath been uſed to re- 
gard toads, ſerpents or cray-fiſh with indifference, 
he will look without horror, as he grows up, on. 
any animal whatever. No object is frightful to 
Om as are Ire accuſtomed to | I Mat 

nk | 

Al children arv rexcifiediat u milk. 1 would 
Inge to reconcile Emilius to maſks, by ſhewing. 
him firſt an agreeable one. Somebody ſhould 
afterwards put it on, at the ſight of which 1 
would 12 the I * laugh, 1 
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1 7 child would then laugh with the reſt. ' By 
_ degrees, I would. uſe him to others leſs agree- 
able; and laſtly, tothe-moſt h deous and frightful. 


By artful: management, he will thus be brought 


| to . and be as much pleaſed with the laſt 
as the firſt; I ſhould not be afraid be would 
4 ever after be unden n at a maſk, „ 


When Hector was | gong to 0 PIP, of 


_ Pirate his child Aſtyanax, frightened at 
the nodding plume of his father's helmet, did 
not know him, but ſhrunk, crying, into the bo- 
ſom of his nurſe, and drew a ſmile from his 
' weeping mother. What ſhould have been done, 
to cure the infant of his fears? Certainly the 
very thing which Hector did, in taking off his 


helmet and embracing the child, without it. 


Nor ſhould this have been all: at ſome other 
opportun ty, he ſhould have been brought to 


handle, and play with the feathers, after which 


his nurſe thould have taken the helmet and put 
it, laughing, on her head; if it may be preſu- 
med a woman might dare to mike Thc fer with 
| the. arms of Hector. III Tops 24t6 


| To accuſtom Tails to the 1 0 of fire- 
arms, I would firſt make a flaſh in the pan of a 


| piſtol; the ſudden light of which would give 


him pleaſure.” I would then repeat it, with a 


| larger prime: after being ſome time uſed to 
this, I would put a ſmall charge into the barrel, 
without ramming it; and after that a greater, 


and ſo on, till I had brought him, by degrees, 
to hear with indifference the report of muſque- 


al bombs, cannon, and even the moſt terrible 


ex cata: 


8 f EM „Evel rien | 69 | 


exp dba: IJ have remarked that children are 


ſeldom afraid of thunder, unleſs the claps are x- 


ceflively loud and really hurt the drum of the ear. 
They have otherwiſe no ſuch fear, till they have 
learnt that it is ſometimes hurtful and even mortal. 


The fears thus inſtilled. by reaſon ſhould be era- 
dicated by habit: while, by flow and artful. 
means, both children and men would acquire, 3 
intrepidity and be afraid of nothing. bs, 

In a ſtate of infancy, wherein the memory, 


and imagination are as yet inactive, a child is 
attentive to nothing but What actually affects his. 
| ſenſes with pain or pleaſure. His ſenſations being 


thus the original materials of his ideas, to re- 


gulate the formation of thoſe ideas agreeable to 
the order of things, is to prepare his memory to. 


| preſent them, hereafter, in the ſame order, to, 


his underſtanding: but as while ſo young he is 
only capable of attending to his ſenſations, it is, 
ſufficient at firſt, to make him ſenſible of the 
connection between theſe ſenſations, and the 
objects that excite them. He is curious to 


touch and handle every thing he ſees; he ſhould. 


be indulged in the gratification of this curioſity; 


it ſuggeſts to him a very neceſſary courſe of ex- 


periments. Hence it is he muſt learn to feel 


heat and cold, the hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and weight 


of bodies; to judge of their magnitude, 3 
and other ſenſible qualities, by Iooking, touch- 
ing *, * n and e by comparing 


the a 


3 The ſenſe. of ſmelling. f is that which. comes the 
lateſt to perfection, in children, They appear rot to 


be — of eicher * or ill ſcents, al they are 
two 
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11 is by motion rity that we  Jiſcover wy 
thing to exiſt out of ourſelves; and it is by our 
own motion that we acquire the idea of exten- 
fion. It is, becauſe a child has no ſuch idea, 
that it will ſtretch out its hand, in the ſame man- 
ner, to lay hold of an object within its reach, 
or at an hundred yards diſtance. This effort 25 
pears to you only a token of command, an order 
to the object to come to him, or to you to fetch 
it; but it is in fact no ſuch thing. It is made, 
becauſe the objects which a child firſt perceives 
to exiſt in the brain, and afterwards in the eye, 
appear now to exiſt at arm's length; and he has 


no conception of any extenſion beyond his reach. 


Care ſhould be taken, therefore, to walk him 
about often, to have him T arried about from one 


place to another, where he chuſes to go, in or- 


der to give him juſt ideas of local relations, and 
teach him to judge of diſtances. When he be- 
gins, however, once to know theſe, your me- 
thod muſt be changed, and you muſt let him 
go, or carry him, only where you pleaſe; not 
where he pleaſes: for when his ſenſes no longer | 
deceive him in this reſpect, the efforts I have 
been ſpeaking of change their cauſe. This 
change is ſo remarkable that it may require ſome” 


| explanation. 


two or three years old. They ſeem to have in this 
reſpect the ſame indiff-rence, or rather inſenſibility, 


. is * in Any other animals. | 
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The uneaſineſs, Gd by our brink, * 
expreſſed by ſigns, when the affiſtance of 
others is required to relieve them. Hence the 
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cries of infants. They are almoſt perpetually "I 
in tears: and indeed ſo they muſt be. As all 1 
theit ſenſations are of the affecting kind, when "38 
theſe are agreeable they enjoy them in ſilence; _ 
but, when painful, they naturally expreſs them - 4 
ſelves in their own language, and demand relief. E 
Now while they are awake they ſeldom are in I 
a ſtate of indifference; they are generally aſleep, 4 
or ſome how or other MAILS with uneaſy ſen-, 8 
ſuions. A Dt If 
All modes of ſpeech are the faQitious pro- - yi 
ductions of art. It has been long a ſubjeR of 8 
inquiry, whether there exiſted in nature an uni- Wil 

_ verſal language. Without doubt there does, W 
and this is what children ſpeak before they can = 
talk any other. This language, indeed, doth 1 
not conſiſt of articulate words, but is emphatic, = 
ſonorous and intelligible. The uſe of the in- my 
vented modes of ſpeech, hath made us neglect. = || 
this ſo much as even quite to forget it. Let us BY 
ſtudy the wants and efforts of children, and we i 
ſhall ſoon learn it again. Nurſes are our maſ- 3. 
ters in this language; they underſtand every | | f 
thing faid by their reſpective children; they make ' 
replies and hold connected dialogues with thgemm _ | 
and, tho' they themſelves make uſe of words, = 
thoſe words are perfectly needleſs : the child Jp 


cComprehends not the ſenſe of the word, but the 
accent wich which it it is pronounced. 5 


— * * 
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To ws 3 of the 8 we c hay allo 


add that of geſture, equally expreſſive. By geſ- 
ture I do not mean any motion of the feeble 
hands of ſuch. young children; the geſture of in- 


. fants lies in the muſcles of hole: face. It is af- | 


toniſhing to ſee ſuch ſtrength of expreſſion - in 


their half - formed phyſiognomies: their features 


are continually varying, with inconceivable ra- 
pidity of tranſition. You will ſee ſmiles, 
fears, defires, take place on their countenances, 
and vaniſh like lightening ; at every change a 
new face appearing in an inſtant. The 0 


ours. On the other hand, their dull and languid 
eyes hardly ſpeak at all. Such a ſpecies of ex- 


preſſion indeed is adapted to an age whoſe wants 
are merely corporeal; ; the expreſſion of our feel - 


ings conſiſts in grimace and the diſtortion of our 


features ; 3 that of our ſentiments4ies i in our eyes. 


As man, in his firſt ſtage of life, is a wretched 


and helpleſs being, ſo his firſt mode of expreſ- 
fion is that of tears and complaint. . An infant is 


| ſenſible of his wants, and incapable of ſatisfying 
them; he therefore implores the aſſiſtance of 
_ thoſe about him, by his cries. If he be hungry 
er have thirſt, he cries; if too cold or too hot, 
if he want to move, or to be held ſtill, he cries: 


if he want to ſleep or to be danced "about, be 


has no other method to gs himſelf but by 


crying. 


The leſs be 6 in a fituation to - hal himſelf, | 


the more as he PI afliſtance, to 
_vay 


cles 
of their faces are certainly more changeable than 


P 


— 
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one kind of language, becauſe he knows, in fact, 


but one kind of inconvenience: in the preſent 
imperfection of his organs, he is incapable of 


diſtinguiſhing their different impreſſions; all the 
different cauſes of * nnen em but one 
| San of pain. 


6. 


r 5 of children, wild one 


is apt to think ſo little worthy of attention, ari- 


ſes the firſt ſenſe of the relation which man bears 
to the objects that ſurround him: here is forged 


the firſt link of that e nen Torn 
| the bond of ſociety. oa : 


When à child cries it is evidently uneaſ} T5 


| hath ſome want that requires to be ſatisfh 


we look, we examine what it is, find feu | 
and relieve it. If this be not the caſe, and 


the cauſe of uneaſineſs cannot be found, its tears 
continue to flow, and it begins to grow outrage- 


ous: we ſooth it, to make it quiet, rock it or 


endeavour to ſing it to ſleep: if this does not 
ſucceed, we grow impatient and threaten it; nay” 
ſometimes a brutal nurſe will beat the poor in- 
nocent in theſe circumſtances, Strange lefſons 
ae e at our firſt entrance into tet” 


I mall never forg et that I onoe faw'a eng 
child thus beaten by its nurſe; on which it be- 
| came immediately fi 7 far and; as I thought, in- 
timidated. I reflected upon this occaſion, what a 
ſervile mind that muſt be, on which nothing would 
te but rigour. I was, however, deceived; 

the little wretch was almoſt Cm. * with 
a I, „ 


vary bis circumſtances or poſition. He has but 
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choler ; it" loſt its breath, and I ſaw it growing 
black in the face. In a moment after it ſet up 
the moſt piercing cries ; expreſling all the ſigns 


of reſentment, fury and deſpair, adapted to its 


age. I was even apprehenſive it would expire 
under the violence of its agitation, This ex- 
ample alone would have convinced me, if 1 
could ever have doubted it, of an innate ſenſe 
of right and wrong being implanted in the 

human heart. I am very certain, had a burning 
| coal fallen by accident on the hand of the child, 
it would have been leſs agitated than by this 
ment blow, given with a manifeſt intention to 

urt it. 5 e TE 


This diſpoſition in children to paſſion, and 
_ exceflive anger, requires very nice management. 
Boerhaave thinks the diſeaſes of children ſhould 
be ranked, for the moſt part, in the claſs of 
convulſions 3. becauſe their heads being propor- 
tionably larger, and the nervous ſyſtem more 
extended than in adults, their nerves are more 
ſuſceptible of irritation. Be careful, therefore, 

to keep them from ſervants, who are continually 
teizing, and provoking them; ſuch ſervants are 


infinitely more fatal to children than the intem-. ' 


perature of the air or the ſeaſons, While in- 
fants are croſſed only by the reſiſtance of things, 
and not by.perſons, they will never grow fractious 
nor paſſionate. This is one reaſon why the 
children of common people, being more free and 
independent, are for the moſt part leſs infirm, _ 
and delicate in their conſtitutions, and more ro- 
buſt than thoſe. of others, who, by pretending 
to educate. them better, are perpetually contra- 
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dicting them. It muſt, however, be remembered 
that there is a very wide difference between act - 
ing always in obedience to, or humouring, a 
child, and not contradicuog it. 


Tears are the petitions of young Ae 
if they be not looked on as ſuch, they will ſoon 
become commands: infants would begin by 
praying our aſſiſtance, and go on to command our 
ervice. Thus from their own weakneſs, whence. 
at firſt ariſes the ſenſe of their dependence, fol- 
| lows the notion of domineering and command, 
This idea, however, is leſs excited by their 
wants than by our aſſiduities; and here we begin 
to perceive thoſe moral effects, whoſe immediate 
cauſe doth not exiſt in nature. At the ſame time, 
we ſee how neceſſary it is, to diſcover the ſecret 
motives of the cries of children | even in their 


_ earlieſt infancy. 


When a child ſometimes holds out its 1 
without any other emotion, it thinks to reach | 
the object, becauſe it cannot eſtimate the diſtance 
of it : it is here only miſtaken : but when in reach- 
ing out its hand, it cries, Or * manifeſts other ſigns. 
of impatience, it is not deceived in the diſtance _ 
of the object, but is either commanding it to 
approach or you to fetch it. In the firſt caſe, 


| therefore, it is proper to undeceive the child, by 


ing 


carrying it gently toward the object, and in 
the laſt not to appear to mind it; but the louder 
it cries the leſs notice to take of it. It is of 
conſequence to check children betimes, in uſurp- 
; th command over perſons, . who are 

e 1 5 


— 
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not in their power; or over things, which bey 13 


are not ſuthiciently acquainted with. 


F or the latter reaſon, it is Lis" when A 
child deſires any thing that may be proper to give 
him, to carry him to the object, than to bring 
the obje& to the child: as, by this means, he 
deduces a concluſion adapted to his tender years, 
and which there i is no other way of l to 
him. 


The Abbé de $t. Pierre calls men great ckil- 
dren; we may with equa] propriety give a turn 
to the expreſſion, and call children little men. 
Theſe propoſitions are true, as maxims ; tho as 
principles they require explanation: but when 

Hobbes calls a vicious man & robuſt child, he is 
guilty of an abſolute contradiction. All vice 
takes its riſe from weakneſs; an infant is vicious 
only becauſe he is weak; give him power and 
you make him good ; an all- -powerful Being could 
never do any ill. Of all the attributes aſcribed 
to an omnipotent Deity, that of goodneſs ap- 
pears to be the moſt eſſential to his exiſtence. 
We cannot conceive him to exiſt without it. 
Among all the people who entertained the Ma- 
nichean notions of two principles, the-evil one 
was conſtantly ſuppoſed inferior to the good ; 

without which their whole ſyſtem had been to 


the laſt degree abſurd. 


Reaſon only teaches us ; to Jabs 5 from 
evil. Conſcience, which excites us to love the 
one and hate the other, altho* independent on 
reaſon, cannot diſcover one from the other with- 

| EY out 


be 


out it. Before we come to be capable of rea- 
ſoning, we do good and ill without knowing it: 


A child will often put things into diſorder, will 


the vices inherent in our nature; the pride, the 


of man: a ſenſe of its weakneſs, he will add, 
makes the child eager to perform actions of 


in anſwer to this, look upon that infirm and 
decayed old man, brought back by the revolutions 
of human life to the weakneſs of infancy: he 
but is deſirous every thing about him ſhould be 


' ſome to him, and he is pleaſed with an univer- 


with the Tame paſſions, produce ſuch different 
effects in the two ages, if the original cauſe 


for this diverſity of cauſes, unleſs in the phyſical 


a Fee common to both, expands and un- 
folds itſelf in one, and contracts and cloſes itſelf in 


"un 


3 
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and there is no morality in our actions, tho” 
there may, and frequently is, in our ſentiments 
concerning the actions of others relative to us. 


break every thing it comes near, will graſp a 
ſparrow, as it would a ſtone, and kill it, with- 
out knowing what it is doing. And why? A 
philoſopher will preſently account for it, from 
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thirſt of power, the ſelf. love, and the wickedneſs 


ſtrength, and to experience its own power. But, 


not only remains peaceable and quiet in himſelf, 
ſo too. The leaſt change of ſituation is trouble - 


ſal calm. How ſhould the ſame imbecillity joined 


were not changed? And where are we to ſeek. 


conſtitution of the two individuals? The a Qive 


the other: in the one it tends to form, in the o- 
ther to deſtroy, the man; in the one it tends 
to life, and in the other to death. The drooping 
activity of the vita} principle is concentrated in 
the heart of age; in that of infancy it over- 


1 flows 
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flows and diffuſes itſelf: in the exceſs of its vi- 
vacity, a, child ſeems to have life enough to 
animate every thing around it. Whether it 
makes or marrs, it is all one to a child, pro- 
vided the ſituation of things be changed; as 
every change neceſſarily implies action. If i RN 
ſeem to have a propenſity to deſtroy things, it 
is not from a vicious principle; but becauſe the 
action, neceſſary to make or compoſe any thing, 
is tedious and ſlow, whereas that of ſpoiling 
and breaking things to pieces, being quicker, 
agrees better with its natural alertneſs and vi- 


vacity. 


1 ahi" fin time, however, that the 1 15 
of nature hath given to children this active 
principle, he hath taken care to prevent its being 
hurtful, by giving them as little ſtrength in pro- 
portion to indulge it. But no ſooner are they 
miſled to conceive the perſons about them as 
inſtruments which they themſelves are to put in 
action, than they make uſe of them to aſſiſt 
their weakneſs in purſuing their inclinations. 
Hence it is they become importunate, tyranni- 
cal, imperious, miſchievous and intractable; a 
- progreſs that doth not ariſe from a natural ſpi- 
rit of domineering, but is the effect of wrong 
education: for it requires no great experience to 
perceive how agreeable it is to act by means of 
others, and to have occafion only to ſpeak in 


order to put the world in motion. W d 


As it grows up, a child acquires eh | 
and becomes leſs active and reſtleſs; it contracts 


its 5 powers more within itſelf. . The body and 
- ſou}, 
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ſoul, if I may ſo ſay, keep each other in equili- 


brio; and nature requires no greater quantity of. 
motion than is neceſſary to our preſervation. 


But the deſire of command doth not ceaſe with 
the motives that gave riſe to it ; the notion of ſu- 


periority is flattering to ſelf-love, and is increa- 
fed by habit: thus caprice ſucceeds to neceſſity, 
and the force of nene and nen takes root 
in the mind. | 


- The en once known, we ſee dearly the 7 


track, wherein we begin to deviate from nature: 


let us enquire then, what muſt be done, in order to 


prevent our going aſtray. So far from being endu- 
ed with ſuperfluous abilities, children haye at firſt 
hardly ſufficient for the purpoſes nature requires; 
it is requiſite therefore to leave them at full li- 


berty to employ thoſe ſhe hath given them, and 
which they bannt Wale: Anis is n 1 


nie | 


deficiencies, whether of body or mind, in every 
circumſtance of e . ea 
maxim. | | . 


©. Every: offflacce afforded them \ ſhould peice 
fined to real utility, without adminiſtring any 


thing to the indulgence of their caprice or un- 


reaſonable humours; for they will never be ca- 
pricious unleſs thro' neglect, or in ſome partieu- 
lar circumſtance depending on their conſtitution; 
thard'd Maxim, (54s 
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Te meaning of . language and hin | 
ought: to be carefully ſtudied, in order to be able 
« £0 diſtinguiſh, in an age when they know not 
how to diſſemble, between thoſe inclinations 
that ariſe immediately from nature, ' and nn 
ae ny fantaſtical : fourth maxim, 


The defign and ded of theſe rules are, to 
give children more real liberty and leſs com- 
mand ; to leave them more to do of themſelves 
than to require of others. Thus by being ear- 
ly accuſtomed to confine their deſires to their a- 


= bilities, they will be little affected with __ want 


ot what i is out of their ara 


Here we- have a new, and 1 ver. nabe ente 
reaſon for leaving their body and limbs at full 
liberty; with this preeaution, however, that 
we remove them from the danger of falling down, 
and put every thing out of their reach N 
* _— wound or hurt CONN 


It cannot. bo doubied that an infant, whoſe 
body and arms are at liberty, will cry leſs than 
another bolſtered up in ſwaddling cloaths. The 
child, who is liable to ſuffer none but natural 


: Pain; ; which is a great advantage in its educa- 


inconveniencies, will cry only when it feels | 


tion; for then we are certain io know when it 


ſtands in real want of aſſiſtance, and this ſhould 
be afforded it, if poſſible, immediately. But if 
it be out of our power to relieve it, we ſhould 
take no notice, nor make any fruitleſs attempts 


to quiet it: kiſles and careſles will not cure its 
cholic; 3 
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cholie; yet it will remember the methods taken 
to foork it, and when it once knows how to. 


employ you at its pleaſure, it is become your 


maſter, and all is over. Being leſs reſtrained in 


their efforts to move, children would cry leſs; if we 


were leſs importuned with their tears, it would: 


require leſs trouble to quiet them; threatned and 
ſoothed more ſeldom, they would become leſs 
timid and obſtinate, and would retain more of 


their natural temper and diſpoſition. It is leſs 
from letting children cry unnoticed, than from 


_ ſtriving to appeaſe them, that they get falls: my 
proof of this is, that thoſe which are moſt neglect- 


ed are the leaſt ſubject to thoſe accidents - I am 


far, however, from recommending that children 
ſhould, for this reaſon, be neglected: on the 
contrary, I would have ſo much care taken of 
them as' to prevent accidents of this kind, and 


not that their cries ſhould give the firſt no- 
tice of them. Neither would T, at the fame 
time, have a nurſe be over ſolicitous about tri- 


fles. Why ſhould ſhe think it ſo great a hardſhip 


on the child, to let it cry a little, when ſhe 
ſees on how many occaſions its tears are uſeſul 


and ſalutary? When children come to be ſenſi- 


ble of the great value you ſet on their ſilence, 


they will take care you ſhall not have too much 
of it. They will, at length, ſet fo great a value 


on it themſelves, as to prevent your being able 
to. obtain any; when, by dint of continual cry- 
ing without ſucceſs, they ſtrain, exhauſt, and 


ſometimes deſtroy N 


Pbe long fits of crying in a ebitd, who's. 


neither confined, fick, nor in real want of any 
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thing, ate only fits of habit and obſtinacy. They 


are not to attributed to nature but to the nurſe, 
who, from not knowing how to bear ſuch im- 
portunity, only inereaſes it, without reflecting 


tbat, in making the child quiet to-day, ſhe is 
| _ REIN tt it to o_ wits more a eee 4 


The enly way to cure, or prevent, this habie, h bay 
is to take no natice of a child in ſuch circum- 


ſtances. Nobody cares, not even children, to. 


take fruitleſs pains. They may for a while per- 


| ſevere in their trials; but, if you have more pa- 


tience than they have obſtinacy, they will be diſ- 


guſted at the experiment, and repeat it-no more. 


This is the method to prevent their tears, and 
to uſe n to ery . * e are e in 


8 53 * 124 5 


- When 4 are poſſeſſed o of theſe fits of A 


and obſtinacy, a certain way to quiet them is, 
to divert their attention by ſome agreeable and 
ſtriking object, that may make them forget their 


motive for crying, Moſt nurſes excel in prac - 

tiling this expedient ; and, if artfully managed, it 
is very uſeſul: but it is of the utmoſt conſequence _ 
that the child ſhould not perceive this intention 
of diverting him, but that he ſhould imagine we 
are amuſing ourſelves without thinking of him: 
in this reſpect, however, all nurſes are very in- 


expert, and perreiely do a "gd _—_ thy | 


wrong way. 


Children are in general e too early, 


The proper ſeaſon is indicated by the cutting of 
their teeth, an . which is uſually very 
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| ſharp and painful, At this time, by a mechanical : 
| InftiriQ, they carry every thing, which is put into 


their hands, up to their mouths. In order to fa- 
cilitate this taſk, therefore, the child is uſually 


provided with a. coral, or other hard body, to 


rub againſt its gums. Jam of opinion, how- 
ever, this doth not anſwer the end propoſed. 
The rubbing of hard bodies in this caſe againſt 
the gums, ſo far from ſoftening, muſt make 


them hard and callous; rendering the teeth ſtill 


more difficult to cut, and the pain more acute 
and laſting, Let us follow the traces of inſtinct. 
We don't ſee the young of the canine ſpecies, 
in cutting their teeth, ever gnaw flints, iron or 
bones; but always wood, leather, rags or other 


ſoft ſubſtances, which tear to Pen or *. 


to the impreſſion of their teeth. 


But ſimplicity E baniſhed from every 9 
even from our treatment of the moſt ſimple 


of animals, an helpleſs infant. It muſt have 
bells of filver. and gold, and corals of all forts 


and prices. What an uſeleſs and deſtructive 


apparatus! I would have nothing of all this. No 
| bells, no corals, for my child; but little natural 
_ twigs taken from the tree, with their leaves and 


fruit, the dried heads of poppies, in which it 


might hear the ſeeds rattle, a ſtick of liquorifh 
which it might ſuck and chew ; theſe would 


amuſe it as well as any ſuch magnificent toys, 


and would not uſe it to the lune, parade 5 


of wealth or diſtinction. 


1 is generally 1 that milk- meats 


« puddings, made of raw flour, are not 


a very. 
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a very wholeſome nutriment, boiled milk and 

crude meal never agreeing well with the ſtomach. 
In puddings the flour is leſs baked than in bread, 
befides that it has not been fermented : panada, . 
or bread puddings as alſo thoſe made of the beſt 


ink much preferable. But if 


children muſt abſolutely have flour-puddings, it 
is proper the flour ſhould be baked a little be- 


forehand. We make, in my country, a very 


agreeable and wholeſome ſoup, with meal thus 


| prepared. Meat · broths and other ſpoon-meats 


of that kind, are alſo an indifferent aliment; - 
which ſhould be uſed but ſparingly. It is ne- 


ceſſary that children ſhould accuſtom themſelves _ 
early to chew; this is the true way to facilitate 
| the cutting their teeth: and hence, when they 


begin to ſwallow, the ſaliva, mixed with their 
— promotes fligeftion. 


1 would therefore ufe them: beer, to chew 
dried fruits and cruſts of bread. 1 would give 
them hard cakes and biſcuits, to play with; by ſoft- 
ening which in their mouths, they would ſome- 
times ſwallow part of them: thus they would 
cut their teeth eaſily, and wean themſclves al- 
molt imperceptibly, Infants born and brought 


up in the country, have generally ,a very good 8 
hong and require no other trouble 1 in weaning, 


Children are accuſtomed to life to ſounds 


from their birth: we not only. talk to them be- 

fore they can underſtand the meaning of what 
is ſaid ; but beſore they can mimic the ſounds 
repeated i in their hearing. Their organs of ſpeech, 


as yet in a ſtate of I A are brought by low 
degrees 
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degrees to the imitation of ſounds; and, indeed, 
we are not well affured, that theſe make as diſtinct 
impreſſions on their organs of hearing as on ours, 
I do not diſapprove the nurſe's amuſing her child 
with ſinging, and other very ſprightly and chearſul 
notes; but I am abſolutely againſt her ſtunning 


it perpetually, with a confuſed heap of uſeleſs 


words, of which the child comprehends nothing 
but the tone in which they are ſpoken. The firs 
Words repeated in the hearing of an infant 
ſhould be few, eaſy and diſtin : they ſhould 
| alſo be repeated often, and be only ſuch as ſerve 
to expreſs ſenſible objects; which may, at the 
fame time, -be e out, to its view. Our 
unhappy readineſs to content ourſelves with 
words we do not underſtand, takes place earlier 
than may be imagined. The ſchool: boy liſtens 
to the gabbling uſher of his claſs, with the fame 
ſtupid attention, as he did to the prattle of his 
nurſe. Hence it appears to me to be a very uſe- 
ful mode of inſtruction to bring up children ta 
hear nothing of it. „ 8 


A thouſand conſiderations preſent themſelves, 

when we come to reflect on the formation of the 

language and the firſt attempts of children. 

Whatever pains or method we take, they will 

| all learn to ſpeak in the ſame manner, fo that 
_ philoſophical ſpeculations are entirely uſeleſs, 


They have, as it were, a grammar adapted 
to their age, the rules of whoſe ſyntax are more 
neral than thofe of ours; and if we conſider it 
attentively, we ſhall- be ſurprized to ſee the ex- 
actneſs with which they purſue certain analo- 
3 55 e gies; 
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gies; very miſtaken ones, if you will; but very 
regular, and exceptionable only from their uncouth 
turn, or contrariety to common practice. Methinks 


1 hear a poor boyſeverely reprimanded by his 


father, for ſaying ; Mon pere, irai- je- t-)? Now, 
it is clear the child purſues analogy better than 
our grammarians; for as we ſhould ſay to him, 
vas-y, why ſhould he not have ſaid, irai- je- i-)? 
It is to be obſerved alſo with what addreſs he 
thus avoided the diſagreeable hiatus in ſaying 
irai: je- y, or, y-irai-je? Is it the fault of the 
poor child that we have improperly deprived this 
phraſe of the determinate adverb, y, becauſe we 
know not what to do with it“? It is an into- 
lerable, and very ſuperfluous piece of pedantry, 
to think of correcting in children ' ſuch little 
treſpaſſes againſt the cuſtoms of ſpeech, as theſe, 
of which they infallibly correct themſelves in 
time. Speak always correctly yourſelf, in their 
preſence; behave ſo that they ſhall be better 
pleaſed with your company than that of others; 
and be aſſured their language will grow inſenſi- 


= 


bly correct and pure as your own. 


An abuſe of another kind, tho” of equal im- 
portance and not leſs eaſy to prevent, is our be- 
ing too earneſt to teach them to ſpeak z as if we 
were afraid they would n: ver learn it of them- 
ſelves. This imprudent forwardneſs is produc- 

tive of an effect directly contrary to the end de- 


The reader, poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſmattering of 
French, will readily underſtand this example, and 
at the ſame time ſee the impoſlibility of the tranſla- 

tor's rendering it in Engliſh | : 


ſigned ; 
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: aned; and occaſions. them to talk leſs, early 
and more indiſtinct: the extreme attention 


which is paid to every thing they attempt to ſay, . 


makes it needleſs for them to pronounce their 


words diſtinctly; hence, taking the trouble on- 


ly juſt to open their mouths, many of them re- 
tain during life a vicious mode of pronunci- 
ation, and a confuſed manner of ſpeech, that. 


renders them almoſt unintelligible. 5; £404 aha 


I have lived och among the country- peo- N 


ple, and never heard any of them liſp, Whether 


men or women, old or young. May we not 
| aſk, whence this could happen? Are the or ans 
in peaſants, conſtructed different from ours? oz 


they are only differently exerciſed. ' Oppolite' 


my window is a little mount, whereon the chil- 
dren of the place aſſemble to play; and, altho” 


they are at a good "diſtance, Ian perfectly diſ. 


tinguiſh what they ſay, and often take down 
minutes of their diſcourſe, as proper hints for 
this work. At the ſame time I am every day 
deceived by mine ear, as to their ſeveral ages ; 


by their voices I ſhould take them ſometimes to 
be nine or ten years old, and by their looks and 
ſtature to be but three or four. Nor have 1 


confined this obſervation to myſelf; but tried 
the ſame experiment on ſeveral of my city 
friends, who come occaſionally to viſit me; all 


of whom have, 'without exception, fallen into | 


the fame miſtake. 


The 1 of hae: is, that children educated 


in town, being chiefly confined to the nurſery, 


and for ever under the wing of their governeſs, 
. & 5 have | 
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have occaſion only to mumble out their words 


to be underſtood: they no ſooner move their 


lips, than every one is attentive to what they 


have to ſay; the words they cannot pronounce, 


or pronounce ill, are ſaid for them; and thus 
dint of attention, and by having the ſame 


people always about them, the meaning of what 
they would, fay is rather gueſſed at, than of 


what they 8 do , underſtood. 


In the N it is quite different. 1 
nurſe is not perpetually at hand, and the child 
is obliged to learn to ſpeak diftinAly and loud 
what he wants to have underſtood. There the 


children, rambling about the fields, at a diſtance 


from their father, mother or, play-fellows, are 
habituated to make themſelves heard a great way 


off, and to adapt the efforts of their voice to 


their diflance from thoſe they would make to 
hear them, This is the true method of learning 


pronunciation, and not that of ſtammering out a 


few inarticulate words to an attentive governeſs. 


Thus when you ſpeak to the child of a peaſant, 


its baſhfulnefs may prevent its giving you an an-. 
ſwer ; but whatever it ſays, it ſpeaks. plain and 
properly : whereas, on the contrary, in town, 


the nurſe muſt always act as an interpreter; 


without which you would never be able to un- 
derſtand what is mutter d between the teeth of 
their children . = 8 

As 


0 This i is hot without exception : {hoſe dren 
who are at firſt the moſt difficult to underſtand, be- 
come often the moſt loud and noiſy, when they be- 
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As they grow up, indeed, the boys ought to 
correct themſelves of this fault, by what they 
learn at college, and the girls at the convent or * 
boarding-ſchool: in fact thoſe who are thus edu- 
cated ſpeak, in general, more diſtinctly than 
. ſuch as are brought up conſtantly at home. But 

what prevents them, from ever acquiring ſo 
clear and articulate a pronunciation as that of 
the peaſants, is the neceſſity impoſed on them, 
of learning many things 2 heart, and of repeat- 
ing them afterwards aloud : for, in ſtudying, they 

| habituate themſelves to ſeribble, and jabber over 

their leſſons. Again, in reciting them it is ſtil} | 
worſe, as being frequently at à loſs for words, 
they draw] out their ſentences and ſyllables, in 
the moſt diſagreeable tones: it is impoſſible it ſhould, 
in ſuch caſe, be otherwiſe; when the memo- 

ry fails, the tongue muſt gabble, of courſe. Thus 
it is we contract, and retain the habits of a vi- 
cious pronunciation. Emilius, as will be ſeen 
hereafter, ſhall contract no _ W or A | 


Jeaſt not in the ſame manner. 


I ackvowledge that the Cw 5 
peaſants run into the other extreme. That they 
almoſt always ſpeak louder than is needful ; that, 
in pronouncing their t to articulatelys 


b to acquire Arength of voice. But there would 
no end of replying particularly to ſuch minutie : 
the ſenſible A . will eaſily perceive that both de- 

ficiencies and exceſs in the ſame ſpecies of abuſe ma 
be equally remedied by the fame method, 1 wool 
upon theſe two maxims as unſeparable ; afzways e- 
nough ; and never tos muth, The latter is the neceſſa- 
ION of the firm eſtabliſkment of the * 
UP 
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© , mae ſpeech is harſh and diſguſting, and that they 


make an ill choice of words and phraſes. 


But, in the firſt place, this extreme doth not 


appear to me ſo vicious as the other; for, as the 
Chief end of ſpeech is to make ourſelves under- 
ſtood, certainly the greateſt fault we can be 
guilty of in ſpeaking is to be unintelligible. To 
affect to ſpeak without accent or emphaſis, is to 


_ deprive our diſcourſe of all gracefulneſs and e- 


nergy. Accent is the ſoul of converſation, and 
gives it expreſſion and ſincerity. It is leſs de- 
ceitful than words: and perhaps this is the rea- 
ſon it is rejected by perſons of polite education. 

It is the cuſtom, of ſaying every thing in the 


ſame tone of voice and manner, that qualifies us 


for the mean art of abuſing people without their 
perceiving it. To the diſuſe and proſcription of 


accent ſucceed the various affected, ridiculous, 
and abſurd, modes of polite converſation, in 
uſe, particularly with thoſe who frequent the 


court. This affectation of ſpeech and look is 
what generally renders' the French, at the firſt 
interview, diſagreeable to people of other nati- 
ons. Inſtead of giving their ſpeech its N 
accent, they give it an affected one; which is 


not a method to prepoſſeſs others in their favour; 


All thoſe little errors in ſpeech, which we 
are uſually ſo much afraid children ſhould fall 
Into, are not worth notice ; they, are with the 
greateſt eaſe either to be prevented or amended : 


. but thoſe habits which they, contract, by our 


rendering their diſcourſe low, confuſed, and ti- | 


"EEE 


mid, by inceſſantly criticiſing their tone of 8 
pets F 7" . an : 
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and taking exception at their words, can never 
be corrected. © A man who hath learned to ta 
ren in the nurſery and in aſſemblies, would 
make himſelf little underſtood at the head of a 
battalion, and would never be able to ſilence a 
popular tumult by his elocution. Let children 
firſt learn to ſpeak to men; they will be avi to 
Pe to women whenever ey 1 7775705 "og 
8 "Ft +1 „ 
Nutſe ben in che country, amidſt ruſtic 
| an and employments: they will there 
acquire a voice clear and ſonorous, nor be in a 
ſituation to contract the confuſed liſping and 
ſtammering of children educated in town. Nor 
will they: be any more liable to contract the pro- 
vincial phraſes and accent of the country, or at 
| leaſt will ſoon ſhake them off, if their maſter; 
living with them from their birth and converſ- 
ing with them daily, take care to prevent, or 
efface, by the purity- of his own language, the 
impreſſions made by the dialect of the peaſants, 
Emilĩus muſt be taught to ſpeak as good French 
as I am maſter of, and, at the ſame time, to 
pronounce it much W and more e 


than 1 can. | 


A child, who Pry "Gobi to freaks: ſhould 
5 bb adcuflonied only to hear words, whoſe' means 
ing he might be eaſily made to comprehend, 
and to ſpeak thoſe only which he is in a capacity 
to pronounce articulately. The efforts he makes 
to do this, will .induce him frequently to repeat 
the ſame ſyllable, as it were to exerciſe him. 
ſelf in the diſtin& pronunciation of it. When 
he begins to ſtutter, however, never give my 


} 
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ſelf the trouble to gueſs what he would-fay. To 
. preſume even to be always attended to, is exer- 
| Liſing a ſort of command; and in this, be it of 
= what kind ſoever, a child ſhould never be in 
| dulged. - Let it be thought ſufficient with you, 
| to provide him, very carefully, with what is ne- 
©. ceſſary; it is his province to endeavour to make 
1 Tou underſtand What is not fo. Much leſs 
ould you be ſo precipitate, to oblige him to 
| ſpeak ; he will learn to talk well enough of 
himſelf as he comes to perceive the utility of it. 


It has been remarked, indeed, that ſuch chil- 
dren as are backward in learning to talk, ne- 
ver ſpeak fo diſtinctly as others. It is not, 
however, from their being back ward to ſpeak 
that their organs contract any impediment; but, 
on the contrary, it is ſome natural impediment 
which makes them ſo late before they 
| Were not this the caſe, why ſhould 
they be the leſs forward in this reſpect than 


_ others? Have they leſs need of ſpeech, or 
are they leſs — to it? This is not the 
eaſe, but the direct contrary; for the great con- 
cern ariſing from this delay, when it comes to 
be known, occaſions the poor child to be much 

more eagerly ſolicited and tormented to ſpeak 
than are thoſe who begin earlier: now thoſe 
ſolicitations to repeated efforts greatly contribute 
to render its ſpeech confuſed and ftammering ; 
Whereas, if treated leſs precipitately it would have 
bad more time and leiſure to have acquired a 
better pronunciation. VF 
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Children who are preſſed too mueh to ſpeale 
has neither time allowed them to learn to pro- 


nounce diſtinctly what they ſay, nor to compre- 
hend perfectly what they hear: whereas, if leſt 


_ to themſelves, they would begin to practiſe up- 
on words of the moſt eaſy pronunciation, an- 
nexing to them ſome ſignification, which they 
would make underſtood by their geſtures; they 
would give you their own words before they re- 
ceived yours, and make uſe of the latter only as 


they ſnould underſtand them: for not beingp teſſed 


to it, they would firſt obſerve the ſenſe you 
yourſelf ſhould give them, which, when: they 


. were certain of, ” they wound: . e ac 5 


J 


e — 


But the nat evil, aig this ae 


tation, is not that our firſt diſcourſe to children, 


and the firſt language they ſpeak, are to them, 
void of meaning; but that, with reſpect to them, 
they convey a meaning different from ours, 
without our knowing it, or being able to find 
it out; ſo that, in ſometimes appearing to an- 


ſwer us very pertinently, they ſpeak without - 


having underſtood us, and without our under- 
ſtanding them. It is at ſuch equivocal expreſ- 
ſions we are ſometimes ſo much ſurprized, — 
we annex ideas totheir words to which they them- 


ſelves are ſtrangers. This inattention, on our 
part, to the true ſenſe that words convey to 
children, appears to be the grand cauſe 


of the firſt errors they fall into, and whieh, e- 


ven aſter they are undeceived, continue to in- 
fluence their turn of mind, during the reſt of 


their lives. 1 ſhall have more than one > occali- 
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-T he vocabulary ata a. child, Were, foul 
be as confined as poſſible. It is a very great 
inconvenience for him to have more words than 
ideas, to know how to talk about things of 
which he is yet incapable of thinking. I ima- 
gine one reaſon, why perſons who live, in the 
country have generally more clear underſtand- 
ings than thoſe who reſide in town, is, that 
their dictionary is leſs extenſive. They have 


ſew ideas, but 20 ee 6 25d nen on 
them rery „„ · ecli., 1 


In the firſt 3 of the ſeveral 3 
and faculties of a child, they nearly actompany 

each other. He begins to talk, to eat, to walk 
almoſt at the ſame time. This may be properly 


called the firſt epoch of human life. Before this 
period, he is little better than he was in the 


womb. of his mother; he has no ſentiments, no 
ideas, -nay hardly any ſenſations ; be is even in · 
ſenlible. of his own exiſtence: --. _ | 
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perly LON 5 and that of puer be 
gins ; for the words fans and puer are by no 
means ſynonimoys. | The firſt is comprehended i 


in the other, and ſignifies a child who cannot ſpeak ; 


hence we find, in Valerius Maximus, the se | 


preſſion puerum infantem. I ſhall continue, 


withſtanding, to make uſe of the word her . | 


n to its modern acceptation. 


When 33 1 to talk, it weeps lefo . 


This progreflion is natural; one language being 
only ſubſtituted for another. As ſoon as he can, 


complain in expreſs terms, why ſhould he do it 
by tears, unleſs indeed he ſuffer too violently to 
be able to vent his complaint i in words ? It he 
continue, otherwiſe, in the practice of crying, 


it is the fault of thoſe who are about him. When 


once Emilius comes to be able to ſay, 1 am nat 


well, he muſt be in very e indeed if he. 
afterwards ſheds a tear. 15 


1 If a | child be af a Fenn . phy 
amet ſuſceptible, and naturally apt to cry for 


\ g 


nothing, I would ſoon dry up the ſource of 


bis tears, by rendering them fruitleſs. So 
as he ſhould continue crying, I would not go near 


wow ; datt run to ohim e on his bra . 


lent; 
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ſenſibiſity. 
the fright which affects children on © theſe 


occaſions. I would ſpare him, at leaſt, the 


of his misfortune in a great degree as I do. 
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ſilent. By this means, his manner of calling me 


to his aſſiſtance would be by his ſilence, or, 2 
moſt, by giving onl one cry. It is from the 
perceptible effect of ſigns, that children judge of 


their meaning; they fon no other relation be- 
tween them. Whatever miſchief a child may 
Have done itſelf, it is very rare for it to cry, when 


alone, at leaſt if it hath 0 hopes'sf being. heard, 
Tf Ecaftive ſhould get z fall, a bump on his 


4 forehead, make his noſe bleed, or cut his fin- 


j inſtead of running to him with an air of 

chenſion and danger, I would remain quite 
al, at leaſt for ſome time. The miſchief is 
done; and there is 2 neceſſity for his bearing the 


pain of! it; my over - ſolicitude would only ſerve 


to frighten him the more, and increaſe his 
5 In fact, it is leſs the pain than 


anxiety of the latter; for he will certainly j 


he ſees me alarmed, run — 2 to his relief, 
conſdle and pity him, he will think himſelf un- 


done: but if he ſees me apparently indifferent, 


and make light of it, he will ſoon make as light 
of it himſelf, andithink himſelf 'cured, as Toon as 


the ſmart is over. It is at this age children ac- 


quite their firſt principles of courage; and, by 


being inured to flight 3 learn by 
degrees to ſupport greater. CE rn | 


So far alfo from being atthlous'th prevent Emi- 


5 nus from cutting or hurting himſelf,” 1 ſhould be 
very ſorry if this did not ſometimes Happen; and 
that he ſhould grow > without feeling = 
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The firſt thing we ought to learn, and that which | 
is of the greateſt. conſequence for us to know, is 
to ſuffer, It ſeems as if children were formed 
little and feeble only'to learn this important leſ- 
ſon without danger. If they fall down, or run 
againſt any thing, they neither break a leg 
nor an arm: if they wound.themſelves with any 
ſharp inſtrument, the wound is hardly ever fatal, 


or very deep. Iknow not, in ſhort, any inftince | 


of a child, when Jeft at liberty, having killed, 
| maimed, or done itſelf any conſiderable damage; 
unleſs, indeed, in caſes where it has been impru- 
dently expoſed to tumble down from ſome high 
place, to fall into the fire, or within the reach 


of ſome deadly weapon. Ho uſeleſs and pernici- 
ous, therefore, is that magazine of implements, | 


with which a child is armed at all points againſt 
pain; and is hence expoſed to it, when he 


=” 


% 


grows up without experience and without 


courage; ſo that he is apt to think himſelf 


mortally wounded by the prick of a pin ä 


0 and 0 n, R at the e of his | own 


Oui e ao of inſruction is, 90% 
| to teach children what they would learn better 
| of themſelves, and to neglect what we only ate 
capable of teaching them. Is there any thing more 
ridiculous than the pains we take to teach them 
to walk, as if we had ever ſeen a child through 
the negligence 'of its nurſe,” ignorant of it wien 
be is grown up! On the contrary, how many 
| RE do we fee walk badly all their lives, 10 
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5 carts, no ſwings, no leading ſtrings, or at moſt 
3 only a backſtring, for the fake of holding him 
d | Up on the pavement when he juſt b ins 2 | 
or to aſſiſt him in running *. Inuſtead of keep- 
ing him ſtifling in the doſe. 7 'of his nurſery, 
due ſhould be taken out every day into hy 
i open fields. There he might run and play 
= about; and if he tumbles a hundred times a-day, 
ſo much the better ; he will the ſooner learn, 
het down, to get. up again. The pleaſure of 
being at Jiberty will be a ſufficient recompence 
for hs falls. I would have my pupil frequently 
. whit himſelf; in return, however, he would be 
ays gay and ſprightly ; whereas, though yours 
ould hurt themſelves leſs, they would be, on ö 
95 other hand, more fractious, peeviſh and dull. 3 
| fe much if the e e HE: on — 


* > — — 


. ͤ—!! ¶ R 
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5 Another Yed i in the ha of children, ren 
ders complaints leſs needful ; this depends on the 
developement of their corporeal powers. When 
they are capable of doing more themſelves, they 
have leſs need of recurrin frequently to others. 
With the increaſe of N increaſes alſo 
Nr 1 Jt in the means of {SIS * | in 


3 No p perſons are fo 8 tbeir * 
lefs Cn End than ſuch as have been too much 
uſed to leading · flriugs when little. This is agother 
of thoſe obſervations which are eſteemed trivial, be- 
cauſe notoriouſly true, and which are true allo in 
; more ſenſes * one. 
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is at this, period the life of the individual may 
de properly. ſaid to commence z it is at this time 
he begins to be confeious of himſelf. His me- 
mory extends the ſenſe of his identity to every mo- 
ment of his exiſtence ;he becomes always one and 
the ſame perſon, and of courſe already Tulceprible 
of happineſs or miſery. From this time, there- 
re, he muſt be conſidered as a moral being. pt 


Although the longeſt term of: human life is 
determinate,. and it be eaſy to calculate the pro» 
bability of our reaching that term at any inters 
mediate age, yet nothing is more uncertain Man 
the duration of life in the perſons of individuals; 
very few of whom arrive at its longeſt period. 
Life is the moſt precarious at its commencement ; 
the leſs time we have exiſted, the leſs hope have 
we of future exiſtence. Of all the Children that 
are born, the half only, at moſt, arrive at the 
age of fourteen, and it is very probable yours 
2 not reach the age of manhood. 1 ET 


KO, me.think, then, ak that RET 
method of education, by which the preſent is ſa - 
crificed to an uncertain future; by which a child 
is laid under every kind of reſtraint, and is made 
miſerable, by way of preparing him for we xnow 
not what pretended happineſs, which there is 
reaſon to believe he may never live to enjoy ? 
it not unreaſonable in its deſign, how | 
Lan we ſee, without indignation, the unhappy 
| innocents! ſubjefted . to a yoke of inſu 

rigour, and condemned like galley · ſaves to eon 
tinual labour, without being aſſured that ſuch 

mortifications.and- PI will ever be of any 


1 | 


\ 
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 ſrrvies-to-'them.? The age of chearfulneſs and 
gaiety is ſpent in the midſt of tears, puniſh- 
ments, threats, and ſlavery. We torment the 
poor creatures, for their future good, and per- 
ceive not that death is at hand, and ready to 
ſeize them amidſt all this ſorrowful preparation 
for life. Who can tell how many children have 
fallen victims to the extravagant ſagacity of 
their parents and guardians? Happy to eſcape 
ſuch cruelty, the only advantage the poor ſuffer- 
ers reaped from the evils they endured)! Hoc to 
ny without regretag a Life of {ng OR 


Man! be humane! Tt is the firſt, the chiefor 
moral duties, to exerciſe humanity to every thing, 


of what age or condition ſoever, that is relative to 


man. What, is wiſdom void of humanity ? Have 
a tender regard for children, indulge them | in their 
diverſions, their pleaſures, and in every Sh > 
tated 2 nnen natüres. n e IC 


Ty 7 > * * 4 * iT 
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Who i is hath among us that "ep not, at times, 
Jooked back with regret on that period of bur 
lives, wherein the countenance was A wo 
ing, and the heart as conſtantly at eaſe? Why 
will you deprive the little innocents of the enjoy- 
ment of a ſeaſon ſo ſhort and tranſient? of 2 
blefling ſo precious, which they cannot abuſe 2 
Why will you clog; with bitterneſs and ſorrow, = 
thoſe rapid moments which will return no more 
for them than for you? Ve fathers ! do you 
khow when the-ſtroke of death ſhall fall on yo 
offspring? Lay not up in ſtore, then, for your 
own ſorrow, by depriving them of the enjoy- 


ment of the few ee nature has allotted 
| them , 5 


8 
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| hin 36 ſoon as they become ſenſible of the 
pleaſures, of exiſtence, let them enjoy it, ſo that : 

whenever it may pleaſe God to call them home, 
thay may not die, en ing taſted of life. 


What eee are here . el me! ; 
How. loud I hear the clamours of that miſtaken 
wiſdom, which leads us perpetually out of our- 
ſelves ; which regards the preſent always as no- 
5 thing, and ineeſfantly purſuing a future that re · 

cedes as we advance, by tak ing us from the ſpot 
be are. in, eee us ne we. e never 


"This. is Fi time, you will. — 1 to ; 
correct the propenſities of human nature; it is in 
infancy, you will ſay, when our pains are leaſt 
violent, that they ſhould be multiplied, in order 
to diminiſh. 1 number when we arrive at the 
years of diſcretion. But who hath told you, that 
ſuch will be the conſequence, or that ſuch an 
arrangement of cauſe and effect is in your power? 
Or that all that fine diſcipline, in which you _ 
train the weak mind of an infant, will not be 
one day more pernicious than uſeful? Who hath. : 
aſſured you that you ſhall ſave him any pain or 
trouble hereafter, by what you- inflict on him 
now And how will you prove, to me, that 
thoſe evil propenſities which you pretend to era - 
dicate, are not owing to your own miſtaken be. 
haviour, much more than to nature? That is 
an unlucky foreſight which makes us for. the pre- 


ſent miſerable, under the notion, whether well 
or ill founded, of rendering us one day or qcher 


; Wb Hence let a 4 wually: confount« 
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| | between. a child that is ſpoiled'and one that is. 


made happy, learn to German) »ctinction. T7 


T 0 prevent o our running 105 e let us 
never loſe ſight of what is befitting our ſituation, 
Humanity has'its place in the order and confti- 


tution of things: the ſtate of infancy in thoſe of 


human life; men ſhould be conſidered: as men, 
and children as children. To aſſign both their 
ſeparate places, and regulate the human paſſions, 


agreeable to the conſtitution of man, are all that 
can be done for his happineſs. The reſt de- 


_— on 1 circumſtances ' 1 are not A, our 


We know: eee of abſolute happi e be | 


whey All is in this life a mixture . both ; 


we never enjoy a pure ſenſe of either; indeed, 

ue remain not two moments together in the ſame 
circumſtances. The affeQions of the mind, a2 
_ well as the modifications of the body, are in a 


perpetual change. Good and evil are common 
to every thing, and affect us only in different 


portions, The moſt h appy ate thoſe who. 


pro 
feel the leaſt of pain; the moſt miſerable thoſe, 
who - experience the moſt of - pleaſure. Every 


one ſuffers more from the former than he enjoys 


of the latter, and this diſproportion ' is common. 
to all mankind.” The happineſs of man, in his 


preſent ſtate, is merely negative, and muſt be 
eſtimated by the leaſt quanery of bis ſufferings. - * 


Every ſenſe of pain is infeparable from the A 


fire of ds freed from it: overy idea of ur- 
. 


. DIY 5 
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fure i is alike inſeparable from the deſire of enjoy- 
ing it: now every deſire ſuppoſes the privation 
or abſence of the object deſired, and this. cir- 
cumſtance is always in ſome degree painful; 
in the diſproportion, therefore, between our 
deſires and our abilities, conſiſts our miſery. 
A ſuſceptible Being whoſe abilities ſhould be 
* to its deſires would be poſitively bapry. . 


In what then coofifts BE wiſdom, or the 
means of acquiring happineſs? To diminiſh our 
deſires is certainly not the method; for if theſe 
were leſs than our abilities, part of our ſacul- 
ties would remain uſeleſs and inactive, and we 
| ſhould enjoy but half our being. Nor is it, on 
the other hand, to extend our natural Capacity | 
for enjoyment; for if our deſires, at the fame 
time, be extended in a greater proportion. 
we ſhould only become thereby the more miſe- 
Table, It muſt conſiſt, cnerefore, in leſſening 
the diſproportion between our abilities and our 
. deſires; and in reducing our . inclinations; and 
our powers to a perfect e quilibrium.., It is 
in ſuch a ſituation, -and. fa that only, that 
all our faculties may be employed; and yet the 
mind preſerve its tranquillity, 8 the. * its 
due en and eaſe. 2 


1 is thus nature, l Ge every thins. in. 

| the beſt manner, originally conſtituted us. Man 

in his infancy: is poſſeſſed only of ſuch deſires 
as tend to his preſervation, and of the faculties. 

| 1 to their gratification. Nature keeps 

all the reſt concealed, as it were in the bottom of 

dis * be ee as he ſhall Cay; 


: Rö their natural 
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+ for them. ' 11 is in this primitive ſtate only that . 
ouf deſires and faculties are counterpoized 5 
each other, and that man is not unhappy. As 

ſoon as his potential faculties proceed: to action, 5 


imagination, the molt active of all, takes its 


flight and goes before them. It is our imagi- 
nation which forms an eſtimate of poldbilities, 
gcod or evil; and which, of courſe, excites and 
inflames our deſires with the hopes of gratifying 
them. But the object, which at firſt appears to 
be even in our poſ :ſfion, flies and outſtrips our 
Purſuit; ; or, when we think we have reached it, 


is transformed into a different ſhape, while that 


Which attracted us appears ſtill at a diſtance, 
When we no longer behold the diſtance we have 


run, we eſteem it as nothing; while the remain- 
der of our courſe ſeems the more to extend it- 
elf: thus we exhauſt ourſelves before we arrive - 


at the goal; and. the more we gain upon enjoy- 
ment, the farther diſtant doth 25 appear. 


On we 0 the leſs mankind depatt 
ituation, the leſs is the diffe- 


tence between their deſires and abilities, and of 
conſequence the nearer they are to bappineſs. 

Man is never more miſerable than when he ap- 
pears to be totally unprovided with any thing: 


for miſery doth not conſiſt in the mere privation 


of things, but! iq our ſenſe of the want of them, 


. material Uidvefte bas its Hmits, the ima- 
'ginary world is infinite; as we cannot enlarge 


the one, therefore, let us contract the other: 
for it is their difference only that ives birth to 
Rk thoſe 3 at make us really 


' unhappy, 
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3 17 7 we 1 the HEDGE of ftrength, 
health, and the teſtimony of à good conſcience, 
_ aJthe-other; conveniencies and pleaſures. of life 
depend on opinion: except pain of body and 
remorſe of conſcience, all our evils ate imagi- 

nary. This principle, it may be ſaid, is trite 
and common. I confeſs it: but the practical 
application of it is not common; and it is of 
ah rr bse I. am now ſpeaking.” 38; 


Wben we Gy: wo is nh and ene what 
l do we mean by it? The word feebleneſs indi- 
cates ſome relation, a relation to the being to 
Which it is applied. A being, whoſe powers 
ſhould exceed its wants, were it even an inſect, 
a worm, could not be with propriety called hots. 5 
ble; althe' another, whoſe wants ſhould exceed 
its abilities, were it an elephant, or a lion, were 
he a conqueror, a hero, or à god, would be 
juſtly denominated weak and feeble. When the 

apoſtate angel miſtook: His nature, and rebelled, 
he was much more weal than the happy mor- 
tal who! is contented with his ſtate of humanity. 
Man is very powerful when he is ſatisfied with 
being only what he is; but he is very weak 
when he would raiſe himſelf above his ſpecies: 
don't imagine, therefore, that in extending 
your faculties you extend your powers of 
gtatification: on the contraty you diminiſh them, 
if your pride ſoars. above them. Let us meaſure 
the radius of our ſphere, and like the inſect in the 
middle of its web, remain in its centre: let us 
be ſatisfied with ines. and we ſhall have ne 
occaſion to complain of our ae; for we: 


Ralls never perceive „ 
_ Te 
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All GPA are a: why ths. . 
Ted to their preſervation, and no other. 
2 is poſſęſſed of thoſe which are ſuper- 
hs i it not very ſtrange that this ſuperflu- 

| ay a rout conduce to his unhappineſs? In every 
country the labour of a man's hands is ſufficient 
for his ſubliftence. Were he wiſe enough to 
ſet the reſt at nought, he would abvays be pro- 

vided with what is neceſſary, becauſe he would 
never have too much. Great wants often. ariſe 
from great poſſeſſions, and the beſt means to ac- 

- quire thoſe things we want, is to deprive out 


hed . ſelves of what we already have. It is by our 


 dolicitous endeavours to increaſe our happineſs 
that we change it into miſety. Every man, 
who is defirous only to live, will live happy; 
and of conſequence will live honeſt, for os * : 
——_—_— would diſhoneſty be to him * 


it we were immortal we ſhould be, of all Be- 
ings, the moſt miſerable. Tt is, doubtleſs, hard 
to die; but it is agreeable to hope we ſhall not 
live here for ever, and that a better life will put 


nan end to the troubles of this. If we were 


offered immortality on earth, who is there 
would accept fo melancholy a gift? What re- 
ſource, what hope, what conſolation, would be 
left us againſt the rigour of fortune and the in- 
juſtice of mankind ? The ignorant, who foreſee 
nothing, are little ſenſible of the value of life, 
and are little afraid to loſe it: the enlightened 
and truly wife have in proſpect the poſſeſſions of 
a future life of greater value, which * prefer 
40 all thoſe of the Rebe. It is * the — 


and ſuperficial pretenders' to wiſdom, thatz, 


5 in prolonging our views to the end of this 
life, and no farther, have done the moſt eſ- 
fential injury to mankind. The neceſfity | 


of dying is, to a wiſe man, a reaſon for ſup- 
porting the painful incidents of life, If 
we were not certain, ſome time or otlier to 


loſe it, e ee , 


fervation.” 1 
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A to e nie; they att depen o * | 


non except one, which is. vilt, and that de- 


pends on ourſelves: our levis either de- 


ſtroy themſelves or us. Time or death are infal- 


ible remedies : but we ſuffer ſo much the more 
by them in proportion as we are ignorant how 


to bear them, and torment ourſelves juſt as much 


more, by endeavouring to cure our maladies, 
as we ſuffer in ſupporting them. 8 N 


ding to nature, be patient and baniſh the 

ficians: by this means you will not, indeed, 85 
cape death, but you will feel its pangs but once; 
whereas otherwiſe it will de every day repreſent- 
ed to your troubled imagination, in all if hor- 
rours; while the deluding art of medicine, in- 
ſtead of prolonging your days, will only kd 
| oe of their enjoyment. | 1 would de 

| know of what real utility this art hath been 
mankind. Some. of thoſe it eures, it is true, 
might otherwiſe die; but millions it has killed 
might otherwiſe Have ſurvived their diſcaſes, 
Will a man of ſenſe ever put into ſueh a lot - 
tery, where there are ſo many blanke to a 
1 ba no. A Let him "bear what be 
F 6 * 
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; but whether i it be his fate to FTP or re- 
Corr, 2 kim dive at leaſt as: Tong as he can. | 


"it" 


All is ; folly and Walentin in human af 
5 Rinane are more anxious about the preſer- 
vation of life, in proportion as it becomes leſs 
worthy our can een en. Thus old men regret 
its loſs more than young; they are unwilling to 
throw away the preparations they have been ſo 
long making to enjoy it. It is very cruel, at 
ſixty years of age, to be ſnatched away by 
death before we have begun to live. It is con- 
ceived that man hath a ftrong propenſity to ſelf· 
| preſervation, and this is true; but it is not ge- 
nerally perceived that this propenſity, ſuch as 
we experience it, is the effect of education. 
as, by nature, is ſolicitous about his preſerva- 
"tion only as the means of it are in his power: 
a When theſe are out of his reach, he lies down con- 
tented, and dies, without tormenting himſelf 
to no purpoſe. Thus the firſt principle of re- 
| ſignation . is inſtilled into us by nature. Sava- 
ges, and brutes, Htuggle but little with death, 
but e#pire without complaining. This natural 
principle being deſtroyed, others are to be de- 
duced from teaſon; but few. know how to 
draw, practical conduſions of this kind; their 
factitibous reſignation . never ſo entire and | 
leat as the ng oY. 1 ( N e ay ; 


2 y . 


©" That fneficht, which carries us . ours 
ſelyes, and often tranſports us in imagination to 
ſcenes we ſhall never arrive at, this it is which 
is the true ſource of all our miſeries. What 
n is it, in a being ſo tranſitory as man. 5 
to 
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to keep always looking forward to a f uturity that | 


ſeldom; arrives, and to neglect the preſent: of 
which he is ſo certain! A phrenzy. by ſo much 
the more fatal, as it increaſes with age, and 


as old men, always diſtruſtful, provident and 
covetous, had rather deny themſelves neceſſa- 


ries to · day than run the chance of wanting them 


an hundred years hence. Thus we lay hold 


and are tenacious: of every thing; time, place, 


perſons and circumſtances, all that is, or may, 
be, becomes of conſequence to our welfare: 


our own perſons are thus the leaſt part of our- 
ſelves, - Every one expands himſelf, if I may fo 


ſäay, over the face of the earth, and becomes 


ſuſceptible on every part of its extenſive ſurface. 


Is it to be wondered at that our evils ſhould 


multiply, and that we ſhould feel in all thoſe 


parts, wherein we are capable of being wound- 


ed? How many ſovereigns have been made un- 


happy by the loſs of countries they have never 
ſeen? How many merchants. are required to 


13 » N i . N ; . 5 2 h 
trade to the Indies, to furniſh; out the cries of 


e 
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Is this nature which thus tranſports men ſo 


far from themſelves? Doth nature lay. us under 


this dependance, to learn our deſtiny from o-. 
thers, and- even ſometimes be the laſt to hear 


of it: ſo that a man may die happy or miſera- 
ble, without knowing any thing at all of the 


matter? I ſee a perſon ſprightly, gay, vigorous 
and in health; his countenance. inſpiring joy, 


his looks denoting eaſe and contentment, in a 


word, the picture of happineſs: the poſt arrives, 


a letter is brought him, be-lopks on the addreſs, 


E opens 


— 


— . 
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opens and reads it: his countenance changes, 
he grows pale and falls motionleſs to the ground: 


when he comes to himſelf, he falls to weep- 
\ 1855 ſobbing and tearing "his hair; he makes the 


with his exclamations, and feems- 
act by the moſt terrible convulſions. Senſe- 


: Jeſs man | What, harm can that piece of paper 


have done you? What member hath it diſſocat- 
d or broken? What erime hath it made: you 


 eommit?-In ſhort, what change hath it worked 
_ yourſelf to throw you into ſuch agitations 1 


What if this letter had 'miſcarried, or had 
been thrown, by ſome charitable hand,. into the 
fre? would not the loſs of this happy, and at the 
ſame time unhappy, mortal have been very 
problematical? His misfortune, tho' he had 


not heard of it, you will ſay, had been never- 
 theleſs real. Very well; but if he did not feel 
it, where was he in che mean time? His hap- 


pineſs, you will ſay, was only imaginary: I un- 
derſtand you: that is, health, eaſe, chearfulneſs, 
and content of mind, are only chimeras. 
We no longer exiſt where we are, but exiſt 


only where we are not. Is it worth while to be 
under ſuch fear of death, while e which we 


11 remains behind us? 


[:Confine, O man, ty enifence within thy⸗ 5 
felf, and thou wilt be no longer miſerable,” Re- 
main in the place nature hath affigned you 


in the ſcale of beings: ſpurn not againſt the 


hard law of neceſſiiy, or waſte, by your 
oppoſition, that ſtrength which heaven hath 


| — n to rs as pro- 
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85 | long your exiſtence, but only to. preſerve it | 


during its own time, and in its on manner. Your 
liberty, your power, extend as far as your na- 
ttual faculties, and no farther; all the reſt is 
. vor flavery, illuſion and deceit. © Authority 
_ itſelf is ſervile, when it is founded on opinion; 
for you depend on the prejudices of thoſe whom 
you govern by the force of prejudice. To go- 
vern them according to your-own-pleafure, you: 
muſt govern them agreeable ro theirs. They 
have only to change their mode of thinking. 
and you will be obliged to change yours of 
acting. Thoſe who approach you, need only 
know how to influence the opinions of the peo- 
ple over whom you bear imaginary ſway, thoſe 
of the favourites by whom you are ſwayed, thoſe 
of your family, or even of yourſelf; and your 
vizirs, courtiers, prieſts, ſoldiers, valets, and 
even children, if you ſhould reſemble 
Themiſtocles,“ will lead you like a child your- 
ſelf in the midft of your legions. Do what you 
will; your actual authority will reach no farther, 
than your perſonal abilities. As ſoon as it be- 
comes neceſlary for you to ſee through the eyes 
of others, your will alſo muſt be directed by. 
theirs. My people are my ſubjects, you with 
+ * That little boy you ſee there, ſays Themiſto- 
cles, is the arbiter of all Greece; for he governs my 
mother, my mother rules me, I the Athenians, and 
the. Athenians all the other, Greeks, What petty 
perſonages ſhould we often find governors of the 
AJreateſt empires, if from that of the ſovereign we 
Fradually deſcended to the firſt hand that pars the 
Leere pings of their gonrmument n motion] 


N * N 


— 


a ad Be it 0. But who are you? | 


pe ſubjeR of your miniſters: and your miniſ- 

ters, in turn, what are they? The ſubj jects of - 
their ſecretaries, clerks, and miſtreſſes, 0 ſer- 
vants of their very ſerrants. Seize, uſurp every 
thing, and then diſtribute gold by handfuls, ere 
batteries and gibbets, make laws, proclaim 
edicts, increaſe Ts number of your -ſpies, ſol- 
- diers,: priſons and executioners; impotent] petty 
ſovereigns! What end will all this anſwer? You - 
wilkbe no better ſerved, no leſs plundered and 
deceived, - and not a jot more abſolute. You 
will be ever ſaying, Such is our ſovereign will 


* and pleaſure,” and re ue 9005 ol 


and pleaſure of others. 


He only performs A1 Abby: op bib l 5 
Al, who "Bands i in no need of the aſſiſtance of 
athens, to put his deſigns i in execution: and ö 
hence it follows that the greateſt of all bleſſings is 
not authority, but liberty. A man, truly free, 
wills only what he is able to'pe elfe rm, and 
performs what he pleaſes. This is my fun- 
damental maxim. It need only be applied to 
a ſtate of infancy, and all the rules of educa- 


tion will natural y flow from it. 7 


| Society has enervated man, not only by de- 
priving him of the privilege of -exerting his 
natural faculties, but particularly in rendering 
them inſufficient for his purpoſes. Henee it is 


that his deſires are increaſed with his weakneſs; 


and hence alſo we may ſee what is the weakneſs of - 
A child compared with that of a man. If man 
is a powerful, and. a child a feeble. being, it is 

t becauſe the former has more. .abſolute 
Arength than, the latter, but becauſe he is natu- 


my 5 


* 
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rally capable of ſupplying his own wants, and 
the other is not. Men, therefore, ſhould be 


more reſolute, and children more eapricious; 
by which I mean, the latter ſhould have a greater 
number of deſires that do not ariſe from real wants, 
and cannot be gratihed without the Aan bl 


others. wy 
I. have given a ih fo the eke of £ 
flate of infancy.” Nature hath provided for it, 
in the attachment of parents to their offspring. 
This attachment, however, may be carried to 
exceſs and is ſubject to great abuſe. Parents 
who live themfelves in a civilized ſtate, intro- 
duce their children into the world too young. 
By increaſing the number of their wants, inſtead 


of relieving, they augment” the natural weak 


neſs of infancy. They augment it farther, in re- 
quiring more of a child cane required by na- 
ture; in ſubjecting to the will of the parent, 
the little ſtrength a child has to execute its o-＋ r: 
and in converting into ſervility on both ſides the 
reciprocal dependance, adapted to the weakneſs 
of the voy ne: the attachment of the en 


A with man tome and will hog! his e 
but a child is ignorant of his, and therefore can- 
not confine himſelf to it. There are a thou - 
ſand avenues through which he will be apt to 
eſcape: it belongs to thoſe who have the care of 
his education, therefore, to prevent him; a taſk, 

by the way, which is not very eaſy. . He ſhould 8 
be neither treated as an irrational animal, nor as 
a man; but ſimply as a child: he ſhould de made 


479 ſenſible of his reaches; but not abandoned” to 
CY” Yo. ſuffer 


* 
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fuffer by it; he ſhould be taught dependence und 
not merely obedience; he ſhould be inſtructed to 
aſk, and not to command. He is in a. ſtate of 
ſubmiſſion to others, only. becauſe of his wants, 
and becauſe they know better than himſelf what 
is good or hurtful for him. No one hath a right, 
not even the father of a child, to command it to 
x do my thing that 1 is uſeleſs. ds 


; Before prefudice and 3 have . our | 
natural diſpoſitions, the bappineſs of children as 
well as of men conſiſts in the exerciſe of their 
liberty; but this liberty in the firſt is limited by 

their weakneſs. Whoſoever does what he will 
is happy, provided he is capable of doing it him- 
felf: this is the caſe with-man in a ſtate of na- 
ture. But, though a man act as he pleaſes, yet 
i his deſires ſurpaſs his perſonal abilities, he is 
not happy; this is the caſe with children in the 
lame ſtate. They enjoy, even in that of nature, 
but an imperſect liberty, reſembling that which 
men enjoy in a ſtate of civil ſociety. As we all 
ſtand in need of each other, we become by that 
means weak and miſerable. Nature intended us 
to be men; the laws and euſtoms of ſociety have 
reduced us to the condition of children. The 
rich, the great, the powerful, are all mere in- 
fants, who, ſeeing every one ſolicitous to relieve 
their miſery, deduce from thence the moſt puerile 
| vanity, and are proud of that ſervice and atten- 
dance which would not be pon them. if * 
were compleatly men. 


| Theſe confiderations are of great ee : 
and may ſerve to account for all the contradic- 
. | | ne Tbs Kong 
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tions we meet with in the ſocial ſyſtem Man: 
is ſubjected by two kinds of dependence; the firſt 
on circumſtances and things, which is that of 
nature; and the ſecond on men, which is the 
effect of ſociety. The former being merely phy- 
fical, is in no degree deſtructive of liberty. nor pro- 
ductive of guilt: the latter, being unnatural and 
diſorderly , is productive of all manner of vice, 
and it is by means of this the maſter and the 
flave mutually corrupt each other. If there be 
any way to remedy this evil in ſociety, it is-by: 
ſubſtituting laws in the place of perſons, and to 


imveſt the general will, with a real power ſuperior 


to that of individuals. If the laws of nations, 
like thoſe of nature, were ſo fixed and invariable, 
as that no human force or art could alter them, | 
our dependence on men would then become the- 
fame as that on circumſtances ; we might unite, 
in a republican government, all the advantages 
of a ſtate of nature with thoſe of ſociety; to that 

liberty which preſerves man from falling inte 

vice, we might add that morality which raiſes n ; 
| vp to virtue. Aut this 1 is mot the caſe.” 6 e TT, 


Subject your child, erde only to a 1. 
pendance on circumſtances ; you will then fol- 

| low the order of nature in the progreſs of his 
| education, Oppoſe to his indiſcreet deſires only 
phyfical . obſtacles, ar the inconveniencies natu- 
rally ariſing from the actions themſelves ; theſe 
he will femember on a future occaſion : without. 


In my Treatiſe on the Principles of politie Law, 5 
& is demonſtrated that the wills of individuals cannot 

Wm preſcribed or ſubjected 33 any 5 of ice 
| TAS for 
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forbidding. him to do ill, it is ſufficient. to pre- 
vent him. Experience and impotence only 
ſhould: lay on him their poſitive commands. 
Give him nothing becauſe he deſires it, but be- 
cauſe it is needful for him. Let him not know, 
that in doing your will he is obedient to you, 
nor that in doing his you are ſubſervient to him. 
Inſtil no ideas of command or obedience, but let 
him conceive both your actions and his own to be 
equally independent. Aſſiſt him when he ſtands | 
in need of it, juſt ſo much as is neceſlary. to make 
him free, but not imperious: thus, in receiving 
that aſſiſtance with a kind of humiliation, he will 
aſpire after that moment when he ſhall be able to 
do without i. ny Have. the denen to denden 8 
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Ao EE to oy Hoes wag "od forward "4 baly 
in its growth, nature. employs various means, 
which ſhould never be thwarted. We ſhould 
never, for inſtance, oblige a child to ſtand. ſtill, 
when it is deſirous of running Abou; ; nor. to 
walk about when it is propenſe to ſtand ſtill. If 
the diſpoſition of children is not ſpoiled by our 
own fault, they will neyer require any thing that 
is uſeleſs. Let them leap, run about, and make 
what noiſe. they pleaſe. This is all the. natural 
1 of the activity of their conſtitution, exert- 
13 ing itſelf to gather ſtrength: but we ought to 
7% di ruſt every deſire. which. they are e of 
themſelves to gratify, and for which they arg 
obliged to requeſt our aſſiſtance. e ſhould be 
very careful here to diſtinguiſh between, the true, 
10 eee mn, ark . on ee which 
on der 
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Sus of Enychnton. in 
how begin to ſhow itſelf, or or that whittt atiſes 4 


| nr from ne: Taperfluity' roar meouy” 
Plats already adviſes what is to be doe 5 


4 


u child cries for this thing or the other. To 
this J will only add, that, when it is capable of 
expreſſing itſelf in words, if it endeavours to en- 
force its demands by crying,” in order to obtain 
its wants more ſpeedily, or to overcome a reſu- 
ſal, it ought to be abſolutely and irrevocably de- 
nied When it deſires what is neceſſary, you 
ought to know and immediately comply with its 
requeſt: but to be induced to do any thing by its 
tears, is to encourage it to cry; it is to teach 
it to doubt your good-will, and to think you are 


influenced more by importunity than benevo- 
lence. Beware of this, ſor if your child once 


comes to imagine you are not of a good diſpoſi- 
tion, he will ſoon be of a bad one; if he once 


thinks you compliant, he will ſoon grow obſti- 


nate. You ſhould comply with his requeſt im: 
mediately if you' do not intend to refuſe it. 


Mortify him not with frequent denials, ant ne- 


ver revoke a refuſal once made n 


NY * - . 82 % "= 7 18 
e 


My But 4 all things bees t teaching you 
child the ceremonious jargon of politeneſs, a let 


of phraſes which he'employs; like magic ſyllables, 


to ſubject to his pleaſure every one that comes 
near him, and to obtain upon demand what 
ever he deſires. In the mode of education adopt - 


ed by the rich, their children never fail of 0 ; 


rendered politely imperious, by being inſtr 
to make uſe of ſuch expreſſions as nobody chuſes 


6 reliſt. N either in voice nor manner have 


- 
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they any thing ſuppliant about- them: on che 


contrary, they are as arrogant, if not more ſo, 


in their requeſts, than in their commands, inaſ- 


much as they are always more certain of being 


obeyed. One ſees immediately, that their 7% | 
| leaſe, means, it is / pleaſe, and that their pray 
. _ fands for de. Admirable politeneſs this, which 


teaches them onhy to pervert the meaning of 
words, and not to be able to ſpeak n 
than with the air of command ! : 


For. my not, — am leſs afraid Falls 


- ſhould prove clowniſh than inſolent, I had 

much rather hear him ſay in a ſuppliant tone, 

ds ſo or ſo, than make uſe of a dictatorial pray, 

. if you pleaſe. It is not the words he makes uſe 

of that is of ſo much conſequence, nit tho. ac · 
8 ee he annexes to pl <1 SRI} A 


Exceſſive . as well as exceſſive jodul- 
gence, ſhould. be equally avoiĩded. If you leave 
children to ſuffer, you expoſe their health, en- 


danger their lives, — make them actually mi- 
ſerable; on the other hand, if you are ng anxi- 
ous to prevent their being ſen ible of any kind 


of pain and inconvenience, you only pave their 


way to feel much greater; you enervate their 
ö conſtitutions, make them tender and effeminate; 
in a word, you remove them out of their ſitua- 


tion as men, into which they muſt bereafter re- 


turn in ſpite of all your — In order not 
to expoſe them to the few evils, nature would 
inflict (on... them, you provide for. them many 


en e e * A 
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into the ſame error, for which I have reproached 
thoſe miſtaken parents, who ſacrifice the preſent 
' happineſs of their children to the conſiderations 
of an uncertain or imaginary futurity. Not ſo: 
for my pupil will be ſufficiently indemnified for 
the flight inconveniencies he ſuffers, by the li- 
berty in which he is indulged. I fee the neglect- 
ed little rogues ſometimes playing amidſt the 
| ſnow, with their hands black and blue, and fo 
benumbed as hardly to be able to move their fin- 


cc 
£ FR * * 
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gers. They may go, if they will, to the fire 
and warm themſelves; yet this they refuſe to do, 


and if you ſhould compel them to it, they would 


ſuffer an hundred times more from your ſeverity 
than from that of the cold. Of what then do 
you complain? Do I make the child unhappy by 
expoſing him only to thoſe inconveniencies he 


cChuſes to ſuffer? No: I make him happy for 
the preſent, by leaving him to cs Fg i 
ſo here: 5 


and prepare him for being by arm- 


ing him againſt thoſe evils he muſt neceſſarily 
encounter. If it depended on his choice to be 
my pupil or yours, do you think he would heſi- 
tate a moment which to prefer 


Can you conceive any being can be truly happy 
in tb ente with its mn Lf 
tion? And is it not inconſiſtent with the confti- 
tution of man to endeavour to exempt him from 
all the evils incident to his ſpecies? Ves, I will 


maintain it, that we ate Capacitated to experi- 
ence great pleaſure only, by being inured to 


Dight pain; ſuch is the nature of man. If his 
% 5 pPhyſical 


berty; 
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phyſical -confiitution be too vigorous, his moral 
conſtitution tends to depravity. The man who 
ſhould: be ignorant of pain, would be a ſtranger 
alſo to the ſenſations of humanity, and the tender 


- feelings of compaſſion for his ſpecies; his heart 


would be unſuſceptible of ſympathy, he would 
be. unſocial, he would ba a e ee . 


 fellow- creatures. 


Would you "now the moſt infallible way to 
make your child miſerable > It is to accuſtom him 
to obtain every thing he deſires.; for, thoſe deſires 
Gill increaſing, from the facility of gratification, 
E. incapacity to ſatisfy them muſt ſooner or 

ter. reduce you. to the neceſſity of a refuſal; 
and that refuſal, ſo. new and, uncommon, 3 1 
give him more trouble. than even, the, want if 
that which he. deſires, | From wanting 
cane, he will proceed to your watch; he ill. 


next want the bird that lies in the air, the ſtar 


. 


hat glitters in the firmament; in ſhort, every 
thing he ſees: nothing leſs. than eee e 
would enable Fg. to i . 


Tri is natural to man to monks every. thing, 25 


his own, which he has. in is power. In this 
ſenſe, the principle of Hobbes is true, to a cer- 
tain degree. Could we: increaſe. with our deſires 
the means of ratifying them, every one would 


conceive. himſelf the lord over all. The child, 


therefore, who needs only deſire. a thing. to 51 — 


tain it, is led naturally to imagine himſelf the 


e of the univerſe ; he looks upon. all 
mankind as his flaves ;, and when any thing. is, 


at at lengh, Sug. bim, he, FR, SOUS. 1 


15 


7 


drr of EDOUAT AN. 41 
dhe impoſſibility of executing any of his com- 
mands, eſteems ſuch refuſal as an act of rebel- 
lion: all the reafons, that be given him at nn 
age incapable of reaſoning, appear to him oni y 
pretexts ; he fees your ill- will through the whole: = 


FE, 1 


de ſenſe,of an imaginary, injultice. fours. his dH. 


ae he, deen o a eee body; and @—— TY 
Without ever, thinking himſelf obliged by 'their Ji 
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complaiſance is enraged at their contradiction. 43 
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child, thus ſubje& to be made the prey of themoſt  - 
happy ! a tyrant, that is at once the, meaneſt, of 

ſlaves, and the moſt miſerable of human beings! 
I have ſeen children, educated in this manner, 
who wanted their nurſe to overturn. the houſe, A! 
by. ſetting, her ſhoulder, againſt it; who would 

_ aſk for; the weather-cock on the top of the 
ſteeple; for a regiment in full march to ſland - 

Rill that they, might hear the drums; pierc- | 
ing the air. with their cries, and refuſing to hear/ 
any thing that could be ſaid to them, if their 
requeſts were not immediately complied with. | 
It is in vain you would, on ſuch Sanger; en. 
deavour to pacify them: their deſires, irritated 21 
by the facility with which they have uſually been 


; — 


Exod, ate bent on impoſlibilities, Whilſft 
they meet on every ſide with nothing, bu contra= 
dictions, obſtacles, ſufferings and forrow. al. 
ways grumbling, ſractious, and paſſionate, they ß 
pals their time amidſt perpetual tears and com 
plaints: can theſe be ſuppoſed very happy in their 
Gruation? Imbecillicy ang authoruy ugited, gene: 
8 rate only folly and miſe Net s bo nifty gd 860 1 
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A the notions et want erg geen 
F | 
more Will they do fo, 28 they grow Up. wher 

others betomie more 


relations they ffand in to c 
numerbus and extetifive? Accüſtämed to fee 
every thing give way to their defires, how will 
| they bo ſutpiived, in ante ing en the w., ce fe 

every thing reſiſt their will, and to find themſelves 
oppreſſed by the weight of that univerſe, which 
they imagined they could move about at plea- 

fure ! Their puerile airs of -Infolence and vani- 
ty will only incur mortification, raillety, and 
contempt; they will have coritinaal afftonts to eti- 
counter; cruel encounters that will ſoon convigee 

1 neither know their eircumſtances Rot 

their abilities. Thus, n 
equal to every thing, they Will begin to think 

chemſelves equal to nothing ; diſguſted by fo 

many unexpected obſtacles, and ſo much'mortified | 
by contempr, they wilt tence betome baſe, tim, 
and ſervile ; falling as much below their capacity | 
4s they had been'abſucdly educated above it. 


83 


Let us recur, then, to our firft rule. Nature 
Hath conſtituted children to claim our love and 
affiftance;z but has ſhe made them to be obeyed 

el: Has ſhe given chem 2 peremptory 

air, a ſevere lock, a bold-and menacing tone of 
Voice, to render them formidable? I can compre- 
hend that the roaring of a lion may terrify other 
animals, and that the fight of him ſhould make 
them tremble ; but if ever thete was a fight truly 

_ Indecent, deteſtable and | ridiculous, furely it 
muſt be that of a reſpeſtable body of h 


sreran of kopen rien, nz 


| with their preſident at their head, in theit robes 
of ſtate, ptoſtrating themſelves before un inſant 
in fwachdting clothes, and addrefling him in a 
florid harangue, to the pompous terms of whietk - 
de returns a moſt nnn e 
| ing anc&devewing his * 13 


It we conſider che Rate-of nnch 1 Me 
Is there in the world à more feeble and i al | 
being, more expoſed to the merey of every thing 5 

adn it, that hath more need of pity; affiſtance 
and protection, than an infant? Doth not even 

its innocent looks and engaging figure ſeem . 
at 


Culiariy calculated to intereſt in ĩts favour alf 


approach it, and to induce them to ſuccour its 
weakneſs ? What then is more difguſting, ana 
contrary to the nature of things, chan to ſee a2 
child, imperious and refractory, commanding 
every one that comes near. it, and impudently - 
ufurping che tone of a maſter over thoſe who- have be 
: dank ee eee e e 


ee n dn not We 4 . 


child lies under ſo many reſtrictions on account 


of its natural weakneſs, as to acknowlege it bar ·- 
barous to add to this reſtraint that of our ca- 
prices, in depriving it of {6 confined a libe 
which it can ſo little abuſe, and is of ſo little u 
ti itſelf, or to us, who take it away? If there * 
no object ſo deſerving contempt as an inſolent 
| «child, there is none ſo deſerving our compaſſion 
as à timid and baſhful one. Since we enter, at 
the a "Re of diſcretion, into public ſlavery, why 
ſhoufd we be previoufly fubjected to private ſef- 


k. Let us F leaſt of 
8 2 — 
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Gan life to be exempted from that yoke which 
nature has not impoſed; let us permit our child 
ren the free exerciſe of that natural liberty which 


keeps at a diſtance, for ſome time at leaſt, thoſe 
7 1585 which ate contracted. i in the bondage of ſo: 
Let the advocates for ſeverity, then, on 


the one hand, and thoſe, fond parents who are 


Nlaves to their children, on the other, offer what 


frivolous. objections they pleaſe ; it is proper for 
them before: they boaſt the excellence of or 


own methods, to 0 fady that of nature. th 


— Ds to 8 to f oractice.. 4. A 5! 29 ai 
your child ſhould 8 nothii merely becauſe 
he aſks for it, but becauſe he Hands in need of 

it *; that he ſhould be made to do nothing out 
of obedience, but only out. of neceſſity; thus 

the words, command and obey, ſhould have no 
place in his dictionary, much PE thoſe of duty 
and abligation,;, but thoſe of power, n ty, Im- 
potence and-reftraint ought to Rand forth in ca- 
pitals. Before children arrive at years of dif. 
cretion, they can form no ideas of moral beings 


or. Social. relations; 5 it is proper, therefore, to 


® Tc e to be obſerved, that as pain is Hy n 

pleaſure. is ſometimes à natural want. 
E 16h therefore, but one defire only which 
mould not be Statißed, 4 and this ĩs the deſire of exact- 
45 ing dbedience: - Hence it follows, that in every thing 


„they demand, it is the motive which excites them to 
make ſuch demand, which ought to engage our at- 


tention. Indulge them, as much as poſſible, in every 
- thing which may give them real pleaſure; but con- 
ſtantiy refuſe them what they. require from . 
n or * to * their authority.” rid 


NE 


— — . — 
* d 2940 « 5 
4" 


ser nu of Epucar 10. 8 ns 


2 "avoid, 2s. much as. poſſible, the whe of thoſe - 
EO, terms which expreſs them ; leſt, if made uſe of in 
_ their heating, children ſhould at firſt annex ideas 
to them, which afterwards it may be difficult to 


ſeparate. The firſt wrong idea that he forms, 


becomes the ſeed of error and of vice. It is to 


this firft ſtep we ſhould give particufar attention. 
Order it fo. therefore, 25 t while he continues 
to be affected only by ſenſible objects, all his 
ideas be confined to his ſenſations: let tim pets. 
ceive nothing but the material world about him: 


dtherwiſe you may be aſſured, that; /eſther he 
muſt hear you fay Fania of the moral world at 
all, or he will form ſuch fantaſtic notions of it, 


as you will not be able A Fs. 110 the 25. of 


his life. 


E - Mr. 1 maxim Was to ee chen 

; by reaſoning with them; and it is that which is 
now moſt in vogue. The ſucceſs of it, how- 
ever, doth not appear to recommend it; for my 
own part, I meet with no children ſo ſilly and 


ridiculous as thoſe with whom fo much argu- 
ment hath been held. Of all the faculties of 
man, that of reaſon, which is in fact only a 


compound of all the reſt, unfolds itſelf the lateſt, 
and with the greateſt difficulty: and yet this is 
what we would make uſe of, Late the firſt 

and eaſieſt of them. The great end of a good edu- 
cation is to form a reaſonable man; and we pre- 
tend to N a child by the means of reaſon! 
This is where we ſhould leave off, 
x \nndmakingenimgh 


ementof the work weare about. 


II children were able of reaſoning, they 
| would ftand in no aided of education: but, in 
3; 3 EY talking 


— 


P 


i. 
* Aloe < 
Ia 
9 * 
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talkin to them ſo early a lan the 10 bot 
faking w0 we uſe them language bor to va 


wo words, to cavil at every thing that. is ſaid 
to them, to think themſelves as wiſe as their maſ-. 


FO: 


ters, and to become petulant and captious: 
the ſame time, whatever we imagine to obtain F 
them by reaſonable motives, is effected only by 
thoſe of coretouideſs, 1 or . 1 


annexed. i 


wee mln auto oft tithes as 
rality that have, or can be, formed for the = 
of eilices 109 flowing em, . 


k : * 8 * 
| You muſt not do fo. 5 : 7 
- | : * © EMS E 8 | WES ö 5 | 8 
And why muſt not Fdoſof | 
- 1 2 4 : 4 £ 25 7 5 i a | 


| Becauſe 4d. 105 . Fe 
| Naughty! what 3 aughty 7 
Doing what you are forbijlu. 
And what har is there in doing what c one's. 


forbid. . 
| | e Aar. 
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Tun i We 9 is 
: go out of it, the child Aeg de us no longer. 
Are not theſe very uſeful inſtructions, think 
you? I ſhould be very curious to know what 
could be ſubſtituted in the place of, this fine 
dialogue. Locke himſelf would have certainly 
been embantalled; had he been aſked fo puzzling 5 
a queſtion, To diſtinguiſh between good a 
evil, to perceive the reaſons on which our mo- 
ral obligations are founded, is not the. hal 
as it is not within the err a child. 


"7 


[ 
| | 
'Y 


Nature requires children to be children before 
they a are men. By N yet. to N this 


1271 


as s fol require an infant to be five foot high, 
as 2 boy to have judgment at ten years of 
age. In fact, of what uſe would reaſon be to 
him at that age? Reaſon is given us a check 
upon our power; a cbild has no need of ſuch 
reſtraint. *. 4 4644 Dry * . 


In Qriviog to I your pupils to look 4 
on obedience as their duty, you always add, 
to this pretended perſuaſion, the force of com- 
pulſion or menace; or, what is ſtill worſe, 
enforce it by flattery and promiſes, And _ 


46k is FO AMA; 


y intereſt or conflrained by 


violence, they affect to be convinced by reaſon. 


_ - They he very well that to be obedient is ad- 


| vantageous, andto be Teftafory hurtful, as ſoon as 


you yourſelf perceive either the one or the other. 


But, as you require nothing of them but what 
1s difagreeable, and, as it is always diſagreeable 


to do the will of others, they conceal themſelves 
in order to be at liberty to do their own ; per- 


ſuaded that, ſo long as their diſobedience is un- 
diſcovered, they are doing right; but very eu- 
| dy to confeſs themſelves wrong when detected, 
for fear of ſeverer chaftiſement.' The rational 
principles of moral obligation are beyond their 
comprehenſion: there is not a man in the world 


capable of making them truly ſenfible of them; 
tho the fear of puniſhment, the hope of par- 
don, importunity, and the perplexity of know- 
ing what to ſay, draw from them the confeſſion 
required, and we imagine them convinced when 
Hey are only" reren a eg 


they are inſenſible of, you ſet them again 
authority and alienate from you their affections; 
4 py teach them to diſſemble, lie and deceive, 
in order to extort rewards or avoid puniſhment : 
and laſtly, by uſing them to conceal their real 
© motives under apparent ones, you yourſelf fur- 


niſn them with the means of perpetually abu- 


fing you, of preventing your knowledge of the r 
true characters, and of amuſing you. and every. 
body elſe, Coe with empty words. 
WE — you will ſa » tho obligatory i in _ 
85 . 
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be conſequenre of all this: is, that; PR 
| firſt place, by impoſing on them an jew". fert | 


your 
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dpf. rn uſe the. ſame means f ir 
with grown perſons... 1.gonfeſs it: but what are 
theſe perſons but children ſpoiled in their de- 
cation ? This is the vereching we ſhould en- 
deavour to prevent. Uſe — dis and 
argument with men; ſuch is the order of na- 
ture: "phage inn er rn 


reſtrictions, | 


4 
Treat . to £8 verre: 
Put him at firſt into his place, and keap bim 
there ſo ſtriqly, that he may never afterwards 
be tempted to go from it. Thus, before he- 
may have learnt what . prudence is, he will. 
hw practiſed the moſt important of all its. 
| leſſons. Never command him to do any 
N —_ in the world. Let him not even imagine 
5 ou pretend to have any authority over him. 
e only be made ſenſible that he is iweak 
and you are ſtrong; that, - from your ſituation; - 
and his, he lies neceſſarihy at your mare: lt. 
him know, let him learn to perceive 
_ circumſtance; let him early feel on bie, aſpiring 
cCreſt the hard yoke nature hath impoſed· on man, 
 . the heavy yoke of neceſſity, under Which every 
finite being muſt bow: let him ſee that ne- 
ceſſity in the nature and conſtitution of things, 
and not in the caprices of mankind. The 
W of his reflcaint + ſhould be force and 


s We may be very 8 chat acchild.will Kink 4 
every injunction capricious that is contrary to its o]un 8 
inclinations, and for which it ſees not a reaſon. | 
Now a child ſees no manner of reaſon in any thing 
that contradicts't us own Humour, th 
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6 Ws L 
5 wan e to a 
t him, rien 


we action or ena and 
. Conditions 


but, J let 15 de rene: 
cable; let et go impargunity oYercame your reloly- 


tion; u / once.gronounced be as a hrazen- 
# which when a child e 
is ſtrength; without making 


By akioconthod 255 leader his Uſpaltion, 
Pstiant, equal, 

when 2 75 is not indulged in the purſuit of his 
on inclinations: for it is in the nature of man 
to endure patieatly..the abſalute neoeffity of his- 
cixcumitances, but not the .caprigious and evil 
diſpoſition of his fellow-creatures. It is all a 
is an anfwer againſt which a child never obj 

t leaſt if it believes it true. Aſter all, it mult 
obſerved there is no mean to be preſeryed i in 
our conduct in this particular; we. muſt either a 
me eee of een at all, or ſubjeQ them. 
at once, to the. moſt perfect obedience. 
worſt education in the world i is that which keeps 
a child wavering between the will of the tutor 
and its own; and Sternally diſputing which of 
the two ſhall be maſter: I had an en times 
rather mine ſuquld be always maſter. It is yery 
range F have taken it inio 
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7 — and peaceable, . een 
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Woe of 2 ebe f iſtruments 
purpoſe than thoſe of emulation, jealouſy, 8 
pride, covetouſneſs andfervile fear, all p 


: Tor dangerous, the moſt apt to dene, att ; 


e moſt proper to corrupt the foul, even before 
"the body is formed. With every premature in- 
' AruQion we inſtil into the bead, we implant 2 
vice in the bottom of the Keart. genſeleſs pre- 


| ceptors!. thoſe who' think they work wonders, 


1 children actually vicious, in order to 
ſtruct them in the theory of virtue, and in 
tell us, ſuck is man. * Yes," ſuch, in- | 


| 4 3 is the 2 ol your making. 155 1 I 9 


x 


" Alnoff'6 method has been tied dut e ones 
"a7 that the only one which can ſucceed, naturał 
_  Iiberty duly regulated. No one ought to under- ; 
take the ee a child who cannot ce | 
| him at pleafure, merely byrthe maxims of pe 
ty and impoſſibility. Fhe ſphere-6f both being 
equally unknown to infancy, it may be extended or 
contracted as we pleafe. A child may be equally ex- 
cited or reſtrained, by the ſingle plea of neceſſity, 
without murmuring: he may be rendered pliant 
and docile by the FIR of circum © ; 
out ever giving occaſion to ſow the ſeeds'of vice 
Bis heart: for the paffions will never be irritated ſo 
of as they muft be exerted without effect; 
Site your pupil no kind of ' verbal inſtructi- 
ons ; he ſhould” receive none but from experi- 
enge: inflict on him no kind of puniſhment, 0 
de kriows not whit it is to be in fault - r 
UIim never to aſk pardon, 'for he cannot 7 
© od As he ard of all moral obligati- ; 


* 


z feats. the 1 will be pr AV; . 

if be judges of ſuch. à child by his own; in this 

. however, he is. miſtaken, The conſtant re- 
12 in wre you keep your. pupils, irritates 
their v more they are reſtrained 
under your eye, the more turbulent they are 
when they eſcape from it 3 they muſt indemnify 
- themſelves, when they can, for that ſevere con- 
finement you impoſe on them. Two ſcholars, 
broke loole from a ſchool in town, willi do mere 
miſchief in à country village than all the, boys 
in the, pariſh. ,, Shut up one of theſe * gen- 
4 with the ſon of a peaſant of the ſame - 
age; and the firſt will have broke or turned all 
the mavesbles! in the. room topſy turvy, before 
the latter ſhould have ſtirred from his ſeat, 
What can ug the reaſon. of this, if the one be 
not in a hurry to abuſe. his momentary. liberty, 
_ while the other, accuſtomed t freedom, is not in 


any baſte to make uſe of it. And yet the chil- | 


dten of peaſants, being frequently humoured 
- and. thwarted, are very far from being in tad 
_ order 1 in which I could wiſh to ſee yours. = 


Let us lay it down as an ineonteſtable maxint 
that the firſt emotions of nature are al ways 
dr; there is no original perverſity in the hu- 
man heart. I will venture to ſay, there is not 
a ſingle vice to be found: there, that one could 

not 0 . how and which way it entered. The 
only nen natural to man is the Jove of him- 

or ſelf. love ene in an ayes: Hot ſenſe; 
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| 2 to be unluckily placed. within his 


let them have no looking:gleſs, no china, nor 


Teens. As to my-Emilius, whom | 
I .educaje in the cquntry, his chamber ſball - 
have. 6 wheiahy it may Ae i 

 guiſh 


11 ; us. ors 4 Aw 


„and, 8 It has u n. 


| e elſe, it is in . 
indifferent: it becomes Is 


14 . 


ce 2 ” 
reſpe Farr hy 


or evil, therefore, from our. application of i "oY 
and the ſeveral. relations we give it. Till che 


guide of -ſelf-love, then, which is reaſon, ap- 


pPeors, a child ſhould do nothing merely becauſe | 
be is ſeen or heard, nothing 


—— merely 
relative to others, but only thoſe things whic 
nature requires and N _ teh: 5 vill 


| we . 


I dont avant be will never 4s A wife. 
ehief, that he will never hurt himſelf, or per- 
haps breik in pieces a valuable utenſil that _ 


el do a great deal of harm without doi 
; becauſe the evil of the action depends on his 15 


: I to do an injury, and he will be always 
| free from ſuch intention. Should he not, and: 


ſhould he once acquire an eyil intention, he is als. 
readyſpoiled; ; he: is vicious 28 0 e 


An aQion may be evil in the eyes of avarice- . 
that is not fo in thoſe of reaſon. In leaving 


_ children at full liberty to play about as they pleaſe, 
it is proper to remove every thing qut of their 
oy that w 3 their. agility or wantonneſs 


ug that is brittle and coſt- | 
1 Paul be left within their teach. Let the 
niture of their apartmant be coarſe and ſolid: 


— 


reger bega, r when _ 
he:is 6 ay rin. it ſo ont u dime? But I — 5 
rate it aſter his own; 


e e ale, ane. 


1 i Ay 
Y, oo 


2 


1. l Wigs — Jour 
| child ſhould commit fome - 


by aceident : in a word, you may einne 
_ effected a great point, if you can prevail 
Na to oy nothing, about the matter. 


neceſſity for them in making refledtions: and, 


ſay what you will, I had — be remarkable 


bor huntieg after a paradox, than for being miſled 


hy prejudice. The moſt critical interval of human | 


life is that between the haur of our birth and 
twelve years of age. This is the time where- 
in vice and error take root, without our being 
poſſeſſed of any inſtrument to deſtroy them: and 
when the implement is ſound, they are ſo deoply 
grounded, that 
4 If children took a leap from their mo- 


2 once arrived at the age af 


realoiny 


IN 


ESR. 


MV 1 venture here to lay ane the greateſt, | 
moſt important and moſt uſaſul rule of 2 
on? It is this, not to gain time, but to loſe it- 
The generality of readers will be ſo guad a 
to excuſe my paradoxes; there is an abſolute 


they are no longer to be eradi- 


ſomepiene of furniture, dot goto-puniſh.or nate: 1 5 | 
him for your own negligence 3 don't let him 
hear from you a fingle Word af zeprogeh; let 
him not even perceive you are diſpleaſad, but 
act exactly in the ſame: manner as if it had broke) 
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__ reaſon; the methode off <dieationti now uſually 

_ taken with them would be very proper; 1 20. | 
_ cording to the 
| thoſe which are very different. We ſhould not 
- tamper with the mind; till it has acquired alk 


ſs" of nature they require 


its faculties: for it is impoffible-it ſhould perceive: 


tte light we hold out to it while it is blind; 
or that it mould purſue, over an immenſe plain 
Of ideas, that route which reaſon hath ſo flight - 
p traced, 8 0 
8 eft light. ' 


be nente only to the ſharp- 


The firſt 11 of education, 88 ought 
to be purely negative. It conſiſts, neither in 
reaching virtue nor truth; but in guarding the 


8 heart from vice and the mind from error. If 
you could be content to do nothing yourſelf 


and could prevent any. thing being done by 


others, if you could bring up your pupil heal- 
thy and robuſt to the age of twelve years, with- 


out his being able to diſtinguiſh his right hand 


from his left, the eyes of his N 
would be open to reaſon at your firſt 


void both of habit and prejudice, his — 


would not operate againſt your endeavours; and 
he would become under proper inſtructions the | 


wiſeſt of men. It is thus, by attempting no» 


thing in the . 1 1 5 might nen * 


igy of education; 


Take themed direaly ops i to that whicty 
Þ'i in uſe, and you will almoſt always do right. As 


. wethink i it notenough children ſhould bechildrenz 
but it is expected they ſhould be maſters of arts; 


is fathers and preceptors think they can never 
G72 77 n checks, 2 reprimands, 
menaces, ö 


22 "ny e, Jen wil at 1 than a 
is, by 
argui ing with your child, particalarly in ftriving 
him to reaſon only upon diſagreeable ſubſects, is 
the way to diſguſt him, and bring argument 


eurly ito diſcredit with à mind incapable of 


underſtanding it. Exerciſe his Corporeaſ organs, | 


| rome and faculties as much as you pleaſe, but keep 
His intellectual ones inactive as long as poſfible. 
Be cautious of all the ſentiments he acquires 
| der to the judgment, which ſhould enable 
him to ſerutinize them. Prevent or reſtrain all 
foreign impreſſions; and, in order to hinder the 
rife-of riß be not in too great 'a hurty to inſtill 
good; for it is only ſuch when the mind is en- 
Hhghtened by reaſon. Look upon ever delay as 


an advantage; it is gaining a great ſeal to ad · 
vanece without loſing any thing : let the infancy 
of "children deere have time to ripen. a 


rt, whatever inſtruction is neceffary for 


Roth: take care not to give it them to day, if | 
ir may de deferred without e ell we 


8 5 | XL 


5 21 Niddiiey" Siidecdtion which: boten | 


| whility! of this method, is the particular genius 
of the child, d ought to be known befote it 


can be ju what moral regimen is beſt ad- 


apted to it. | 
according to which it ought to be educated 3 


and it is of very material conſequence to our en- 
deavours, that it be educated accordingto that turn 


and not ta any other. The prudent governor wil! 
vnn 2 long time the workings of nature, will 
, Sm" 


being reafonable'*yourſelf, and never 
to reconcite him to what he diſlikes : for to ulis 


Every mind hath-its peculiar turn, 


8 EMILIUS; a, 4 New, 
| obſerve his pupil well hefqre he peak 


word to him: leave then his Characle 
liberty to. unfold itſelf; lay it 105 no 
ſtraint whatever, that it may be the better 1 
open to view. Do you think the time loſt 1 in 
Which a bild is thus "fi at liberty? Quite the 
contrary.z it will be fo beſt employed : : fore id it 
. Het thus you. yourſelt learn to huſbagd time. Kill 
more preciqus? If you ſet about any thing, ber 
Jars hoy know in what MAANET te. 40, von pro- 
at random; liable to miſtake, you are fre- 
quently obliged to undo what is 125 and find ; 
yourſelves farther from the end Geng. d tha reve 
if you had been leſs. pr. icate to en the 
Wan e ſer ho lo f 


erifice in infancy that time which you will . 
gain with wary. in à more advanced age 'A 
Prudent phyſician does not 2 plundering io pre- 
ſeribe, at firſt ſight of the ſick; he enquizes 4 
into the temperament and circumſtances of the 
patient, and then adapts bis preſcription to them: 
he begins late to adminiſter his e 
hence effects a cure 1 While the precipitate . 
ſician infallibly kills, | 


But where, will it be ſaid, muſt EE 
infant thus to be eduqcated as an inſenſible being, 
= a 2 automaton 

in the moon, or to ſame deſart iſland? 
Sal we ſeparate him from the reſt of his- 


?. Shall we take him to the 


dar will he not, if in the world; have be- 


fore him continually the proſpect and example 
of the paſſions of others? Will he never meet. 
We ö 128 85 N 
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1 5 be not ſee his parents, his neighbours, his uu 
his governeſs, His ſervant, and at laſt his g overnorf 


f, Who after all will be . n 0 


jeQion is reaſonable and ſolid. But have I tol: 
you the natural education of a child was an eaſy 
undertaking ?-Is it my fault, ye menof ſociety! 

hat. you have pe every thing which is right 


difficult to in execution? I perceive | 
te Uifficulties, Ua 


acknowledge them; and per- 
haps they are eee It is, however, 
certain that, by endeavouring to obviate them, 
we may ſuccerd to a certain degree. I only take 
upon me to point aut the end we ſhould aim at: 
J don't affirm it is poſſible to reach it; but 


I affirm that he who — We 1 


end bath ſucceeded the belt. 


One thing, however, is to be pert 3 


and this ie, before any one undertakes to form 


z it is proper he ſhould find in himſelf 


child ĩs 2 yet without knowledge, there is time 


to prepar every chi raaches him, and 
| gps I Os tetra, thoſe ob- 


jects which are 8 ſee, Render 
Jourſelf 7 3 to all: begin by making. 


to N 


8 beloved, ſo Gall every one be defi 


to pleaſe you, You avill neuer be maſter 2 ach 


pupil, if you are not maſter of all thoſe 


him: nor will your authority be of any ſervice, 


if it be not founded on virtudus eſteem. It will, 
be to no purpoſe to empty your purſe, ia COR: 
your money away by bandfuls ; TR 


money make any one beloved. It is e 
* a 


a man, it is proper aj 4 ſhauld be formed ſuch 
the. wall be prapaſes to imitate. While a 


- 
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wrong to becovetous ind niggardiy, and to content 
ourſelves with lamenting the miſerable objecis we 
a 5 relieve ; but you may in vain open your 

coffers; if you do not alſo open your heart, the 
hearts of others will remain ſtill ſhut againſt you. 
It is your time, your care, your affections, it is 
yourſelf you muſt give; for otherwiſe do what 
you will, it will always be remarked that your 
money is not you. There are inftances of con- 
cern and benevolerice which have a greater effect, 
and are really more uſeful than all pecuniary 
lick, have more need of conſolation than alms f 
How many are there of the oppreſſed whom pro- 
tection would ſerve more than money! Recon- 
cile thoſe who are at variance, prevent law- 
| ſuits; bring children to a ſenſe of their duty, 
and parents to that of indulgence; promote 
Happy marriages; oppoſe oppreflion ; ſpare not 
| the credit and intereft of your pupil's family, in 
favour of the poor and helpleſs to wholii juſtice 
is refuſed, or whom wealth overpowers. Declare 
orien [boldly the protector of the unhappy. 


juſt, humane, and beneficent. Do not only 

give alms, but perform the deeds of charity: 
ts of mercy and compaſſion relieve more evils 

than money. Love others and they will love 

| you ; ferve them and they will ſerve you; be a 

lather to them, and they will be your children, 


Here preſents itſelf, alſo, another reafon for 
_educating Emilius in the country, at a diſtance 


| ph How many of the unfortunate, and of the | 


from the mob of ſervants, who, excepting their 5 


maſters, are the vileſt of mankind ; at a diſtance 
from the deteſtable manners of the town, which 


Lg 
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are varniſhed over ſo ſpecioully as to become ; 


ſeductiue and contagious to children; whereas 


the vices of the peaſants, ”r and without dif- 


guiſe, are more apt to diſguſt than N ſuch 
as 150 not e in thei eee | x Fu 


7804 


'# $30.4 


with d an en that l not accom- | 


iy them in town. rendering himſelf ge- 
nerally uſeful in his neighbourhoad, | every one 
would be eager to oblige him, to merit in re- 
turn his eſteem, and to appear before his pupi 


ſuch as he himſelf in fact would wiſh; and tho? 


they ſhould not be corrected of their vices, they 
would abſtain from the public ſcandal of them; 


which is Lal that is e for our 88 | 


1 * 


| Forbear to charge RY own 8 0 on "others: . 
Ear are leſs corrupted by the ill examples 
they ſee than by the wrong precepts you teach 


N Always moralizing, ſententious and pe- 

dantic, for one idea that you give them, think- 
ing it a good one, you inſlill at the ſame time 
twenty others that are good for nothing: full of 


| what paſſes in your own head, you ſee not the 
effect it produces in thoſe. of your pupils. Amidft 
that profuſion. of words, with which you con- 
found and weary them out in your ſermons, do 
you think there are none whoſe meaning, they 


take wrong? Do you think th 15 do not make 
+ their own comments on your diffuſe explications, 


12 and 
. 


# 


+ hu: | 


Wes 
5 
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is Lear ny ron ch up'« - 
yſtem r nn. beg 80 5 Ho: 
on offers?” N . e 
L.ſten er h ee G 
be have been thus lectured; let him talk, aſk 
queſtions, and run on at pleaſare; you will be 
furprized to find what a ſtrange turn your fine 
reaſonings have taken in his mind: heconfounds 
alf you Have faid, perverts every thing ; he WI 
tire out your patience and almoſt diſtract you by 
unforeſeen and unthought of objections, Thus 
will he reduce you to ſilence; or to impoſe 
ſilence on him; and what can he think of the 
ſilence of a man who' loves talking fo much ? 
once he gains this advantage, and is ſenſible of 
it, adieu to education; all is at an end at onee, 
he will no longer ſeek opportunities to inſtruc̃t 


himſelf, but the means of refuting you. 


Ye zealous tutors, be plain, i dit 
ctreet and reſerved; be never in hafte to act, 
unleſs it de to prevent the action of others. 
Again, J repeat it, put off your good inſtructi- 
ons, if poſſible, for fear of inculcating bad ones. 
This earth was conſtituted by nature to be the 
Hiſt paradiſe of man: beware of acting the part 
of the tempter, in corrupting innoeenee by the 
knowledge of good and evil. As you cannot pre- 
vent children from inſtructing themſelves by ex- 
ternal examples, confine your ſolieitude to the 


imprinting thoſe examples on their minds in 1 


en nes mores 7 


1 


Violent | 


* * 
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Vibe pe 


marks ate firilting a 
Anger in particular is fo boiſterous in its expreſ- 
Hows, that it is impoſſible / not to pereeive it 


when heat at fand. You will aft, perhaps, if | 


this dees not afford a fine opportunity for a 


| (op gegũe to make an excellent difecurſe. No. 
excellent diſcourſe at all; Hot a word ſhould 


be ſaid on the oernfon. Bet che ehild only be 
a 8 to che ſcene; He will be too much 


ſurprrd at the gaht net to att yon che men- 
fimple, und na- 
_ turally ariſes from the very objects" that ſtrixe 
is ſerſes. He ſees an imlamet eountenancr, 


ing 6f it. Tour anfwer 16 


ſparkling eyes, 'thenacing geſtures; he hears vi- 
olent exchattrations ; all ſigns that the body is 
Dut of order. Felt him therefore, ſerionfly, 
and without appearance of ffectation, the poor 


man is taken ſuddenly ill; that he is ſeized with 
a fit of an age. Tou may hence take oeca- 
fon to glve Him, in few words, "a general 


notion of diſeaſes and their effects: for theſe 


depend immediately on nature, and form 
one of thoſe chains, by whieh be ſhould per- 


deive himiſelf bound to the immowerble e 
dec. 82 
1. 


As ie at Prebrcle that Hoi! this [Roth 
which is far from being a falſe one, he may 


vontract an early tepugnance to all exceſ of 


n, which he would regard 2s a diſtemper ? 
on't 


RON vEwveavion, ws 
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child who is 9 off ue becauſe 'their . 
and cmd attention. 
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you! 'thitk, at leaſt, that ſuch a notion, 
proper] * — night prodace 25 2 : 


„ uus, „ e 


an effe as a tedious moral ſermon? The fu- 
ture advantages attached to, this notion alſo 
are not inconſiderable; as you are thereby au- 
thorized, if there ſhould be occaſion for it, t 
treat a fractious child as if he were ſiek; to 
- confine him to his chamber, or even to his bed, 
if needful, and to preſeribe him a ſtrict regimen: 
by which means, he will become afraid of theſe 
- growing vices,» and will look upon them as odi- 
ous and formidable; without ever regarding the 
ſeverity you are obliged to make uſe. of, in or- 


c 44 


der to cure him of them, in the light of a 
puniſhment. Should it ſo happen, - alſo, that 
you yourſelf, in ſome unguarded moment, ſhould 
depart from that temperance and moderation ; 
which it ſhould be your conſtant ſtudy to main - 
tain, you need not ſeek to diſguiſe your error; 
but apologize, for ſuch ſally of your paſſion, by 
frankly telling him, with a * TOs 9 that 
3 bath made ow 11 ill. 
"Its « further tobe ved þ 28 s a matter 4 great 
ee that none of thoſe ſimple and 5 | 
nuous expreſſions, which may give a child an idea 
of the ignorance in which he is educated, ſhould 
| be taken notice of and repeated in his. hearing; 
An indiſereet fit of laughter in a byſtander might 
diſconcert all that you had been doing for ſix 
months, and do him an irreparable injury per- 
haps. all his life time. I cannot too often re- 
peat, that to be maſter of a child, it is neceſſary 
to be maſter of one's ſelf. I conceive my young 
Emilius to be preſent at a furious ,.ſcoldingy 
bout between two female neighbours; and that 


being up to the moſt violent, he A to. Ai 


; s + 


% 
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in a tone of compaſſion; Good woman, you are 
arrtremely all; I am very forry for it. This in- 

' Nance of ſimplicity would undoubtedly have its 

effect on the ſpectators, if not on the actreſſes 

themſelves. Without either ſmiling, chiding or 

_ ' commending him, however, I take him inſtant- 

ly away, before he perceives that effect, at leaſt 

| before he can have time to reflect on it; and, 

; by diverting his mind to other objects, ſoon drive 

it entirely out of his min. 


My deſign is not to be circumſtantial on 
«every occaſion; but only to lay down general 
maxims, and illuſtrate what is difficult by EX- - \ 
amples. 1 hold it to be impoſſible to bring 
up aà child in the midſt of ſociety, to the age 
of twelve years, without giving him ſome idea 
of the relations between man and man, and of 
the morality of human actions. It is ſufficient, 
therefore to defer inſtructing him in theſe neceſ- 
ſary notions as long as poſſible; and that, when 
it becomes abſolutely requiſite, ſuch inſtruction 
be confined to objects of preſent utility; being 
calculated only to prevent his thinking bimſelt 
at liberty to do what he pleaſes. I here are 
children of diſpoſitions ſo mild and conformable, 
that they may be conducted very far without 
danger, in their primitive innocence : but there 
are others ſo ſtubborn and violent, that it is ne- 
cedſſary to make men of them as ſoon as pofli- 
- ble, that we may not be obliged to chain them 
up, as too unruly for children, Rs 


' The firſt obligations we lie under, reſpect 
ourſelves : our primary ſentiments centre in out 
Rooms Vol. * WR” own 


— 
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FF. - ownexiſtence? all our natural emotions, at firſt, 
relating to ſelf preſervation. Hence, our firſt _ 
ſenſe of juſtice ariſes not from what we owe to 
others, but from what is due from them to us; 
a circumſtance which manifeſts another blunder 
in the common methods of education; wherein, 
by talking to children of their duties inſtead of 
their claims, we begin by telling them the re- 
verſe of what we ought to do, by endeavouring 
to inculcate what they cannot underſtand, and 
of courſe that in which they cannot be intereſt- 
ed. If had, therefore, the direction of one of 
thoſe children juſt ſpoken of, I ſhould ſay to 
myſelf, a child ſtrives not ſo much to gain the 
maſtery over perſons * as over things; and he will 
ſoon learn from experience to reſpect thoſe of 
the former who are ſuperior to him in ſtrength 
and years, whereas the latter cannot ſtand up 
in defence of themſelves. The firſt notion to 
be given ſuch a child is leſs that of liberty 
than of property; and in order to give him 


We ſhould never permit a child to play with 
grown perſons in the ſame manner as with his infe - 
Aiors, nor even as with his equals. If he ſhould 
ever ſtrike any one in Earneſt tho? it were a footboy 
or the meaneſt ſervant, let them always retura his 
blows with intereſt, and in ſuch a manner as to 
make him take heed how he ſtrikes them again. I 
remember to have ſeen many an imprudent governeſs 
encourage the anger of children; exciting them to 
ſtrike others, and even herſelf, while ſhe laughed at 
their feeble attempts ; not thinking that ſuch at- 
tempts were intentional murders in the little creature, 
whoſe blows would have been fatal had its ſtrength 
been equal to its fury. „ Robbins 245.8 
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het idea, it is neceſſary he ſhould become the 


proprietor of ſomething. To tell him of his 
_ Eloaths, his furniture and his play-things, is 
_ tay ing nothing; becauſe altho' ſuch things are 
at his diſpoſal, yet he knows not how, or why, 

he is poſleſſed of them. To tell him they are 


his, becauſe they are given to bim, is to juſt 
as little purpoſe; for, in order to give them to 
him, ſomebody muſt have a prior right to them; 


and it is the principle of property itſelf which 
we want to explain to him. Add to this, that a 


ift betokens a convention or agreement be- 


Tween the parties, and a child cannot. be made . 


to comprehend the nature of a- convention “. 


'T beg my readers will remark that, in this ex- 


ample, as well as in a thouſand others, we 
might fancy ourſelves giving excellent inſtruc- 
tions to children, while at the ſame time, we were 
only filling their heads with words that con- 
veyed no en be, 


Tr is our buſi neſs to recur. "hs * origin and 


foundation of property; for thence our firſt 
ideas thereof ſhould ariſe. My 7 
the country, has of courſe acquired ſome little 
Halte, of huſbandry; to this end he wanted 
onl obſervation and leiſure, both which he 
| me eſſed, . is natural to ere of all 


* This i is the reaſon that children want to 555 | 


| thoſe things again which they give away, and cry 
when they are not returned to them. This, howe- 
ver, is not the caſe when they come to know the 
nature of a gift: they are then only more e circam- 
| ſpect and cautious of what chey give away. 


f 2 . | ; 
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ages, and more particularly to children, to wiſh 
to ſhew ſigns of their power and activity, and 
to exert themſelves in the imitation, creation 
and production of things. Emilius has not 
twice ſeen the gardener ſow, and raiſe beans and 
peaſe, and he has already conceived a f 
deſire to become a. gardener, #48 


Agreeable to the principles already eſtabliſhed; 

TI oppoſe not his inclination ; on the contrary, 
I encourage him in it, ſecond his deſign, and 
Work along with him, not merely to pleaſe 
Him, but myſelf; at leaſt I make him think 
ſo. Thus am I become a gardener's labourer, 
and, as my pupil wants ſtrength to handle the 
ſpade, am contented to turn up the ſoil for him. 

He takes poſſeſſion of it by planting a bean; a 

| poſſeſſion certainly as ficred and reſpectable as 

' Nunes Balbao took of South America, in the 
name of the king of Spain, by planting his 

- Maadacd « on the coaft of the South Dea. A 


P14 We come every day to water our leaks.” and 
4 8 them with great pleaſure come out of the 
1 | ground. At the ſame time, I increaſe the ſa- 
1 tttsfaction of my pupil by informing him that 
this little ſpot belongs to him; explaining the 
nature of his property therein, by repreſenting 8 
to him that he hath ſpent his time, his trouble, 
and in ſhort employed his whole perſon in the 
cultivation; ; that he has as much right to reclaim 

the produce thereof from any perſon whatever, 
as to wreſt his arm out of the hands of any one = 
* would retain it y—_— his conſent, | 


His 


2 
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Faving thus made him ſenſible of his right to 
che produce of his labour, he comes on a fine 
day, as uſual, to water his riſing plants; when, 

behold, his beans are all torw up by the roots, 

the ground turned up, and the place hardly to be 
known. What a fight! what cauſe of afflic- 


tion is here | His boſom ſwells with grief and in- 


dignation. Alas! he cries, what is become of 


my labour and pains, the fruit of all my toil 


and induſtry ? Who hath deprived me of my pro- 


perty ? Who hath taken away my beans F Thus, 


venting his exclamations at his firſt ſenſe of in- 
juſtice, he ſheds a flood of tears, and fills the 


air with his cries and complaints. In the mean 
time, I take part in his diſtreſs, and endeavour 
to find out the author of the miſchief. This is. 


found to be the gardener, who is immediately | 


J 
Here again is poor Emilius deceived in hie 


expectations; the gardener, underſtanding our 
eomplaint, begins to complain louder than we. 


So! Gentlemen, it is you I find that have de- 
ſtroyed my fine melons with your pretended gar- 


dening. Did you not know that I had ſown 
ſome choice Malteſe melon-ſeed on that very 
ſpot, which you dug up in order to plant your 


worthleſs beans ? Yes,—the ſeeds were given me 
as a curioſity, and I was in hopes to fegale you- 


daintily with the fruit when it became ripe. 


But you have deſtroyed the plants juſt peeping 
out of the ground, and have not only done me- 
an irreparable injury, but have deprived your- 


LS 
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ite melons in the world. 
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| ſeed he Mr, Rabert⸗ 


own. 
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ſelves of the leaſure of taffing the, moſt _ 
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Kate, oy Th We 1 1 
© Forgive: us honeſt Robert we did not 1 


"that you had beſtowed your teil and pains on 


that ſpot. I ſee that we have been to blame, in 
ſpoiling your work: but we will ſend for ſome 
other ſeed, to ſupply the place of that we have 


dug up; and will take care, when we go to 
digging again, that 1 hach been at . 


chere before us. 
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Then you may throw c your tools, gen- 
tlemen; for there is no ground lies here uncul- 
tivated. For my part; I labour on the ſoil my 
father improved before me; and my neighbours 
do the ſame; ſo that all the land vou ſee, has 
deen e long ago. 5 


ee 3 133 | 
- Then, there muſt be a good deal of mclon- | 


"Excuſe. me' Gere young . we 4⁰ 
not oſten meet with ſuch wild little garde ners as 
you. With us, nobody meddles. with another's 
garden; but has a regard to the fruits of 
his labour, in Woe, to ny thoſe of his 
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weh, but what muſt 1 do? 1 have no | gar- 


3 5 ; 
Oe Faber. | 
© That's nothing to me. I aſſure you, Fi you 


poll mine, you ſhall walk in it no more: for, 


take notice, I ir not row my time and la- 


bour away. 


Fel- 4. | 


N. that would be unreaſonable; * cannot 
we ſomehow accommodate this Matter What 
if our friend Robert was to allot us a corner of 
his garden to ourſelves, on condition of Oy 
with us in _ produce N 


Nr F. 2 
That I will do, without conditions : bus, re- 


member that I ſhall dig 97 your beans if you 


meddle with my melons. © 


4 


In this ſpecimen, of the manner of implanting 


the firſt notions of moral principles in the 


minds of children, it is obſervable how naturally 

the idea of property refers to the right of the firſt 

_ occupier. This method is m, ar d ſimple, 
and agreeable to the capacity of a child. Hau- 
ing given my pupil thus an idea of the right of 

property, and after that of exchanging poſſeſſion, 
J ſhould not let him go above one 1 50 farther 
belors I ftopt him quite ſhort, | 
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It is to be obſerved here that my inſtructions 
on this head, which in theory are laid down in 
two or three pages, may take up a whole year 
to put in practice; for in the purſuit of moral 
ideas we cannot advance too flow nor tread too 
ſecurely. Think of this example, ye young 
preceptors; and remember that your lectures 
ſhould always conſiſt rather of action than diſ- 
courſe ;. for children eaſily forget what they ſay, 
as well as what is ſaid ; but not what they do, 
or what is done to them, 


Inſtructions of this Lind ſhould de ee 
I before obſerved; either ſooner or 
cording as the mild or turbulent diſpoſition of 

the child may render them neceſſary. Their 
1 is obvious to the moſt W obſerver, | 
To omit nothing, however, of importance on a 


difficult ſubjeQ, I ſhall give * example. 


© Your child, I will ſuppoſe, is is ſo rude and 
"boiſterous as to ſpoil every thing he lays' his 
hands on. Be not angry with him; but remove 
what you are fearful of his ſpoiling; out of his 
reach. If he break the utenſils which he ſtands 
in daily need of, be not in haſte to give him 
others: but let him experience the want of 
them. If he break the windows of his ap- 
partment, let the wind blow day and night in 
upon him, without troubling yourſelf about his 
catching cold; for it is better he ſhould catch 
cold, than be indulged in ſuch frantic airs : ne- 
ver complain of the inconveniencies to which 
he may put yourſelf; but contrive ſo that he 


—_—_ 
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may be the firſt to feel their effects. After ſomg” 
time, indeed, you may have your windows- 
mended ;. but without ſaying any thing to him 2- 
and ſhould he break them again, change your 
| method. In that caſe ſay to him, very coldly,. 
and without putting yourſelf into a paſſion, Theſe: 
windows are mine; I took care to have them 
placed there, and will prevent their being broke, 
by ſhutting you up in a dark room where there 
are no windows to break. At the novelty of 
this proceeding;. he will begin to ory and ſtorm 3. 
dy, however, muſt ſeem to hear him. On 
this, he will ſoon change his tone, to the mild - 
er notes of ſighs and complaint. At this time, 
let one of the ſervants paſs by accidentally, of + 
whom he will doubtleſs beg his deliverauce.- 
Without any other pretence,. however, the ſer- 
vant ſhould be directed to ſay, I have alſo win 
doius to preſerve, and then walk away. In ſhort, 
after the child ſhould have remained there ſome 
hours, long enough to tire him heartily, and 
make him remember it, ſomebody ſhould ſuggeſt 
to him the making you a propoſal to ſet him at 
liberty, on condition of his breaking no more 
windows. He would deſire no better terms, 
and accordingly would ſend for you come to him. 
You ſhould go, and: hear his propoſal, which: 
being made, you ſhould inſtantly accept of it;. 
obſerving that it was a prudent” thought; and 
that it was a pity he did not hit on it ſooner, 
as you would both have been gainers by it. You: 
ſhould then, without requiring any proteſtation or 
verbal confirmation of his promiſe, ſalute him in 
| the. moſt friendly manner, and lead him immedi-- 
| ately to your apartment; regarding the agree- 
9 3 ² —— 


ment made between you as ſacred and inviol- 
able as if atteſted on oath. What an idea, do 
you think he will deduce from this procedure, of 
the faith and utility of engagements? I am much 
miſtaken if there be a child in the world, not 
already quite ſpoiled, who could withſtand ſuch 
proceeding, or would wilfully break a window 
ever eee eee need 


" > 


y 
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We enter now on the moral world. Behold 
conventions and reciprocal duties ariſe falſhood 
and deceit. No ſooner do we find ourſelves ca- 
pable of doing what we ought not to do, than 
we are prompted to conceal. our having done 


0 8 


1641. 


Were even the obligation we are under to per- 
Form our promiſes, not fo firmly rooted in the mind 
of a d by the force of its utility, his innate ſenſe 
of right and wrong, juſt now beginning to exert itſelf, 
would ſoon impoſe it on him as a dictate of conſcience. 
bis is the internal ſource of all moral prin- 
 <iple; and, in order to diſplay itſelf, waits only for 
the acquirement of that knowledge which is neceſſa- 
ry for it to work upon. The dictates of conſcience 
are not inculcated by man, but engraven in the heart 
dy the author of all juſtice. Deprive man of the 
original laws of mutual convention, with the obliga- 
tions they impoſe, and every thing is vain and de- 
luſive in human ſociety: he who is not obliged by 
Bis own intereſt to keep his promiſe, is no more 
_ obliged than if he had not promiſed. at all; or at moſt, 
is no more bound than a gamſter, who, by taking 
the odds at play, knows how in any caſe to bring 
himſelf off, This principle is of the laſt importance, 
and deſerves to be well conſidered; for it is here 
hat man begins to act in contradiction to himſelf. 


* 
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what we ought not to have done. When in» 
tereſt induces us to promiſe, intereſt in a great 


er degree tempts us to violate that pr omile ; all ; 


that is required is to do it with impunity, The 
| reſource is natural; we endeavour to hide our 


actions, and to deceive by our words. Not being 


able to prevent vice, we are already in the circum- 
ſtances of puniſhing it : hence ariſe the miſeries 
of human life which take root in our errors. 

I have already ſaid enough to give the reader 
to underſtand, that I would never have puniſh- 
ment inflited on children as a puniſhment ; but 
that it ſhould be made to follow as a natural con- 


ſequence of their miſdeeds. Hence you ſhould 


never declaim againſt lying, nor puniſh them di- 
rectly for telling untruths; but you ſhould fo 
manage it, that they ſhould feel the ill effects 
of lying, by not being believed when they 
ſpeak truth, and by being ſtill accuſed of 
facts they are innocent of, notwithſtanding all 
their af{everations. But we ſhall give an expla- 
nation of what may be called lying, in children. 


| Falſhoods are of two kinds; the one, relating 


to matters of fact, which reſpects the paſt; the 
other relative to matters of right, and reſpect- 


ing the future. The firſt takes place when we 


7 deny having done what we actually have done, 


or affirm our having done what we have not 
done; and, in general, when we ſpeak knowingly . 


againſt the truth of things. The latter takes 
place, when we promiſe what we have no deſign 
to perform; and, in general, when we declare 


our intention to be contrary to what it really is. 
ENT WD 1 Theſe 
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Theſe two kinds of falſhood may ſometimes be 
joined together“; but I conſider them here by 
what is peculiar to each. e 


An helpleſs Being, ſenſible of its ſtanding in 
need of the aſſiſtance of others, and conſtantly ex- 
periencing their benevolence, can have no intereſt 
in deceiving them; on the contrary, it is very evi- 
dently his intereſt that they ſhould ſee things as 
they really are, leſt, if they are deceived, it 
ſhould turn out to his prejudice, Hence it is. 
clear, that it is not natural for children to.deceive- 
in matters of fact: but it is the law of obedience 
to which they are ſubjected, that produces the ne- 
ceſſity for lying; becauſe, obedience being in 
itſelf painful, children diſpenſe with it in pri- 
vate as much as poſſible, and their preſent in- 
tereſt, in avoiding, puniſhment or reproach, is- 
more powerful than the future one, ariſing. 
from telling truth. When a child is educated, 
therefore, agreeable to the natural principles of 
liberty, why ſhould he deceiue you in his words, 
or hide from you his actions? As you never re- 
prehend nor puniſh. him, never require any 
thing of n, why ſhou'd he not make you: 
privy to, his actions, as wel: as any of his little 
companicas? Whence ſhuvld he apprehend; 
more danger an. one fide than on the other? 


As when a culprit, accuſed of any bad action, 
defends himſelf from that accuſation in particular by; 
inſiſting in general that he is an honeſt and innocent 
man. Here he not only is guilty of falſhood as to 
the matter of. fact; but alſo as to matter of right. 


IP 
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Is. is ſtill leſs natural for children to deceive in 
matters of right; as all promiſes to do any thing 
or abſtain from it, are deeds of convention, 

| which are not included in a ſtate of nature, but 
derogate from its freedom. Add to this, that 
all engagements entered into by children are 
null and void of themſelves; in as much as, not 
being able to extend their limited views beyond 
the preſent, they know not what they are about 
in making ſuch engagements. Nay a child can 
hardly be ſaid to deceive, at the very time of 
entering therein; for, thinking about nothing 
but diſengaging himſelf from ſomething elſe for: 
the preſent, whatever he undertakes to do here 
after is in fact nothing. If, for inſtance, he 
ſhould be able to eſcape a. whipping · bout, or 


obtain a box of ſugar-plumbs, by promiſing to. 


throw himfelf- out of the window the next day, 
he would very readily promiſe to do it. Hence 


it is, that the law very prudently pays no regard 


to engagements entered into by children; and 
when fathers or maſters, more ſevere, inſiſt on 
their fulfilling them, it is only in caſes where a. 


child ought to have fo done, had he made no- 


ſuch promiſe. 0 e ee 
A child, not knowing what he is about in 


making engagements, cannot be ſaid there- 


fore to tell à lie, or deceive, in ſo doing. It is 
not the ſame, however, in his refuſing to fulfil 


them; for he may remember very well the pro- 


miſe he hath made; but he does not ſee the 
importance of keeping it. Having little or no- 
abilities to judge of the future, he cannot fore - 
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ſee the conſequendes of things ; and tho' he 
ſhould break his engagements, he does nothing 
inconſiſtent with the underſtanding of his years. 


It follows hence, that deceit and lying in chil- 
dren muſt all be attributed to their maſters, and 
that, in endeavouring to teach them the truth, 
they only inſtruct them to lie. In our great 
halle to regulate, to govern and inſtruct them, 
we find not ſufficient means to compaſs our end: 
We endeavour, therefore, to lay ſtronger hold 
on their minds by maxims without foundation 
and ptecepts without reaſon: while we had 
rather they ſhould learn our leſſons and be de- 
ceitſul than remain ignorant and be ſincere. As 
to myſelf, in particular who give my pupil on- 
1y practical leſſons, and had rather ſee him good 
than learned, I require him not to know even 
the truth, left he ſhould diſguiſe it; and never 
exact any promiſe of him, for fear he ſhould . 
be tempted to break it. If any miſchief be done 
in my abſence, and I know not the author of 
it, I take care never to tax Emilius with it, 
or to aſk him, if it was he that did it?? For in 
ſo doing I ſhould only teach him to deny it. 
| And, if at any time his intractable diſpoſition - 


Nothing can be more indiſcreet than ſuch a queſ- 
tion, particularly when the child is culpable : for, 
if he thinks you know that he is ſo, he will ſee 
you are laying & trap for him ; a circumſtance that 
will influence him greatly in your disfavour, And 
if he thinks you know it not, he will very natural-. 
1y ſay to himſelf, why ſhould I diſcover my own 
guilt ?' and thus your imprudent queſtion will be a 
temptation to his telling a lie. {ab TED 

| ſhould 
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ſhould oblige me to enter into any engagement 
with him, 1 ſhall take my meaſures fo well 
that the propoſal ſhall always come from him, not 
from me; that, when he is once engaged, he 
| ſhall always perceive a preſent and actual intereſt 
in fulfilling his engagement; and that if he ever 
fails ſo to do, the ill conſequences of ſuch 
failure ſhall appear to ariſe naturally from the 
order and conſtitution of things, and not from 
the reſentment of his tutor. So far, however, 
from being under a neceſſity of recurring to ſuch 
cruel expedients, I am almoſt certain it will be 
long before Emilius knows what it is to tell a 
lie; and that when he firſt hears of it he will 
be greatly ſurprized, not being able to conceive 
the uſe of deceit. It is very plain that the more 
independent I render his welfare, either of the 
will or judgment of others, the more I deprive 
I of 505 e in rene tallobood.; , 
|: When: we are not in haſte to inſtruct, we 
are not in haſte to exact any thing of children; 
and we take our time, in order not to require it 
out of ſeaſon. Thus an infant is properly formed 
without being ſpoiled; . but, when a blundering 
preceptor, ignorant of his duty, is every mo- 
ment requiring, him to promiſe this or that, 
without diſtinction, choice, or reaſon, the child 
_ wearied out and overburthened with ſuch a heap 
of engagements, negleAs, forgets or deſpiſes 
them; regarding them all as ſo many mere 
formalities, he diverts himſelf with making and 
breaking them. Would you-have him, there- 
fore, be always faithful to his word, you muſt 
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The examples: I have here given ning” 
falſhood, are applicable in many reſpects to alt 
thoſe other obligations which we impoſe on 
children, by rendering them not only diſagree 
able, but impracticable. By appearing to preach 
up virtue, we make them in love with vice; 
and encourage them to practice by forbidding it. 
In order to render them pious, we e no 
patience at church; and, by making them mut - 
ter their prayers perpetually, we compel them 
to ſigh for the liberty of praying no longer. 
To teach them charity, we make them 
give alms, as if we were above doing it our- 
ſelves. It is the maſter, however, 'that.ſhould? 
give alms, and not the ſcholar: indeed, how:- 

fond ſoever the former may be of his pupil, he 
ought to diſpute with bim that honour: he 
ought. to make him believe that a- child of his 
age is as yet unworthy ſo great a privilege, To- 

give alms is the action of a man, who may be 
fuppoſed to know the value of what he beſtows, 
and the want his fellow - creature has of it. A 
child, who knows nothing of either, can have 
no merit in giving alms : give what he will, it 
is without charity or beneficence; indeed he 
will be almoſt aſhamed to give, when, judging: 
from your example; he muſt thinł it is the buſi - 
| neſs of children, and that he ſhall. do ſo no 
more when he grows up. Ta 


It is to be obſerved, alſo, that we generally 
uſe children to give thoſe things only of which- 
they know not the value. What are to them the 
round pieces of. metal they. carry in W | 


! 
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and which ſerve to-no other purpoſe but to give 
away? A child would fooner give a beggar an 
hundred guineas than a cake: but require the 
little prodigal to give away his play-things, his 
ſweet · meats, and other trifles he is fond of, and 
we ſhall preſently ſee d or enen u 
made him truly Uberak. 0 


p [Aw epeckent; however, 18 N amid in 
this caſe; which is, by returning to children 

15 immediately whatever they give us; ſo that 
they are ready enough to give . they know” 
will be ſpeedily returned to them again. I have 
never ſeen an an 333 in children but what 
was of one ſe two kinds; that is, they ei 


| ther gave away that which was of no uſe to 
them, or | what they were certain of having 
again. Mr. Locke adviſes us to manage this 
matter ſo, 'as to convinee children by experience 
that the moſt liberal is always the beſt provided 
for. This, however, is to render a child only 
liberal in ap nce and covetous in fact. He 
adds, that children would thus acquite an habif 
of liberality: yes, the liberality of an uſurer who 
would give a penny for a pound. But when they 
came to the point of giving things away in good 
earneſt, adieu to habit: when they found things did 
not come back again they would ſoon ceaſe to give 
them away. We ſhould regard the habit of the 
mind, and not that of the hands. All the other 
virtues which are taught children, reſemble this 
of their liberality; and it is by preaching them up 
to no purpoſe, that we load their early years with 
vexation and ſorrow. Is not * 4 very wiſe: 
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Throw aſide, then, ye miſtaken tutors, your 
grimace and affectation; be virtuous. and good 
yourſelves, that your examples may be engraven 
in the memory of your pupils, till they have 
weight enough to ſink into their hearts. In- 
ſtead of being in haſte to require mine to per- 


form acts of charity, I had rather perform them 


myſelf in his preſence, and deprive him of the 


means of imitating me; as being an honour too 
great for his years: for it is of conſequence that 


he ſhould not look upon the obligations of men 
merely as thoſe of children. If hereafter, ſeeing 


me diſtribute alms to the poor, he ſhould aſk 


me queſtions concerning it, and it ſhould be 


then proper to reply to him on this head, I 
ſhould tell him, That, when the poor conſented 


5 to others being rich, the rich on their part 
L promiſed to provide for thoſe who could not 
“ ſubſiſt on their property or their labour. 
„ Vou, then, have promiſed that; he might 
© reply. Doubtleſs, T am not the proprietor 
« of what paſſes through my hands, on any 


& other conditions than thoſe annexed to pro- 


66 priety.“ | 


On hearing this diſcourſe, which, as we have 


already ſhewn, a child might be ſoon brought 


to underſtand, any one but Emilius would be 


* [tis to be obſerved, that I do not anſwer his 


i whenever he pleaſes to aſk them, but when 
I think proper, I ſhould otherwiſe ſubje&t myſelf 
too much to his pleiſure; and lay myſelf under the 
worſt ſtate of dependance that a governor can be in, 
with reſpect to his pupil. | hes 

12 e tempted 
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tempted to imitate the behaviour of the rich; in 


which caſe T ſhould at leaſt prevent his doing it 
with oſtentation; I ſhould like better his pri- 


vately uſurping my privilege, and giving his mo- 
ney away by ſtealth. Loch a piece of fraud 


only one I ſhould forgive him. | 


, 7 


I know that the imitative virtues are but the vir- 
tues of an ape, and that no action is morally 


good, which is not performed as ſuch ; and not 
merely becauſe it is done by others. But at ſo- 
_ eafly an age, while the heart is as yet inſenſible, 
children ought to be inſtructed to imitate thofe 
actions of which we want them to acquire an 


habit, and which they may afterwards perform 


from principle and a love to virtue. Man, is an 
imitative being; mere animals are ſo too; this 


turn for imitation is well adapted to a ſtate of 


nature, but degenerates into vice in a ſtate of 
ſociety. The monkey imitates man, whom he 
fears; but imitates not the animals he deſpiſes; 
he approves the actions of a being fuperior to 
himſelf. Among us, on the contrary, we ſee 
our harlequins both of the theatre and the world, 
imitate the beautiful only to debaſe and render 
it ridiculous : they endeavour to make out of their 
own meanneſs, fomething equal to thoſe who are 


better than themſelves; or, if they attempt really _ 


to imitate what they admire, they difcover 


in the choice of their objects the falſe taſte of 
imitators : they are more deſirous of impoling 


on others, or of diſplaying their talents, than of 


making themſelves better or wiſer, - The ſource 
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of imitation amongſt us, ariſes from a deſire of. - 
tranſporting ourſelves out of our own characters. 
If I ſucceed in my enterprize, Emilius will cer- 
tainly have no ſuch deſire. We muſt therefore 
relinquiſh the apparent 1 of which! it * 

be productive. | 


Examine the rules of the Ln method = 


of education, and you will find them all wrong, 
particularly thoſe e relate to. virtue and 


manners. 


The only leſſon of * proper 2 chil 
dren, and the moſt important to perſons of all 
ages, is never to do an injury to any one. Evers | 

the poſitive precept of doing good, if not made 


ſubordinate to this, is dangerous, falſe and con- 


- tradi Who is there that doth not do 
TN the world, even the vicious man, 

0 good to one party or the other: he wilk 
often make one perſon happy at the expence of 
makin nfm hundred miſerable ;z hence ariſe alk 
our Le ſublime virtues are 
tive; the alſo the moſt difficult to put 
— 1 they are attended with 
no oſtentation, and are —. above that pleaſure 
ſo flattering to the heart of man, that of ſending 
away others ſatisfied with our benevolence. 
O, how much good muſt that man neceſſarily 
do his fellow - creatures, if ſuch a man there Dos 
who never did any of them harm ! What intre- 
pidity of ſoul, what conſtancy of mind are ne- 
 ceſlary here! It is not, however, by reaſoning. 


on this maxim, but by endeavouring to put it 


3 2 > : * * 2 Bec | = di 152 8 FO 3 ? '* p ; 
in practice, that all its difficulty is to be diſ- 
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is 


covered ?. 


Thus have I endeavoured to give my readers 


- 


ſome imperfe& ideas of the precautions, to be 
taken, in giving children thoſe inſtructions which 


| cannat-be ſometimes neglected without expoſing 


them to the danger of injuring themſelves and 
others, or of contracting ill habits of which they 
cannot afterwards be corrected: but you may 
be aſſured the neceſlity of doing this, will ſel- 
dom happen, where children are properly edu- 


'cated; becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould be- 
come intractable, miſchievous, lying and ſelfiſh, - 


© unleſs we ſow in their hearts the feeds of thoſe 
vices which make them ſo. What I have ſaid 
on this head, therefore, may ferve rather as ex- 


ceptions than rules; theſe exceptions, however, 


The injunction of doing no one harm, infers 


that of doing the leaſt poflible harm to the commu- 


nity in general; for in a ſtate of ſociety the good of 


one man neceſſarily becomes the evil of another. 
This relation is eſſential to the thing itſelf, and can- 
not be changed, We may enquire, on this principle, 
which is beſt, man in a ſtate of ſociety or in a ſtate 
of ſolitude? A certain noble author hath ſaid, none 


but a wicked man might exiſt alone : for my 


I fay, none but a good man might exiſt alone. If 


the latter propoſition be leſs ſententious, it is more 


5 true and more reaſonable than the former. - If a 
vicious man were alone, what harm could he put in 
practice? It is in ſocie y only that he | finds the 


implements of miſchief, If this argument be 


|  » Fetorted upon me, againſt the man of virtue, I refer 
to what I have ſaid. above concerning the negative 
merit of doing good. 35 wy 


2 
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are the more numerous and frequent i in propor- 
portion as children depart from their natural 
Nate of innocence, and contract the vices of men. 
It will be neceſſary, in the public education of 
children, to make uſe of inſtructions more pre- 
mature, than in à private education of an indi- 
vidual in the country. In the latter, it is al- 
ways beſt to take thoſe methods which give 
childhood time to "aid up: at e to.1 ma- 
turity. _ . 1097 + | 1 FF 


— 


There are other exceptions of A Arent kind, : 
adapted to ſuch whoſe natural genius raiſes them 
above their years. As there are men who re- 
main children all their lives, ſo there are others 
who may be ſaid to have been men almoſt from 
their birth, The misfortune is, that the number 
of the latter are but few ; ; that it is very diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh them in infancy ; and that 
every mother, fondly conceiving her own child 
to be a prodigy, generally concludes he is one. 
Nay, fond mothers, as well as fathers, do more: 
they take for ſigns of extraordinary parts, the 
moſt uſual and ordinary tokens; ſuch are thoſe 
lively ſallies, and that ſubtil ſimplicity, which 
are characteriſtic of their years, and demonſtrate | 
that a child is but a child. Is it at all to be won- 
deted at, that one who is made to talk much, 
and permitted to ſay what he pleaſes, who is 
. reſtrained by no motive of fear or decarum, | 
ſhould throw out ſome lucky expreſſion ? , 
would be much more ſurprizing if it were 5 . 
ſo, as it would be that an aſtrologer, among a 
thouſand lies, ſhould not tell ſome truth. They 
are ſo often in the wrong, ſaid Henry the 
5 urth, 
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7 fourth, that they muſt be ſome time or other 
an the right. Whoever is deſirous of ſaying 
ſome good things, bas only to ſay a number of bad 
ones. Howdeſpicable are thoſe who have no other 
yedlendlons to a Wes nen in che e polite world! ! 


The b brilliant: thoughts: may dappen d 
enter into the heads of children; or rather the 
moſt ſtriking expreſſions may drop from their 
lips, as diamonds of the firſt water from their 
hands, without either the thoughts or the di- 
amonds belonging properly to them: there is in 
fact no property of any kind annexed to child- 
hood. Whatever expreſſions children may make 
uſe of, they convey not the ſame meaning to 
them as to us. Their ideas, ſuch as they have, 
are looſe and unconnected: there is nothing 
fixed and determinate in any of their refleftions. 
Examine your imaginary prodigy: you, will 
ſometimes conceive him poſſeſſed of an amazing 
genius, an active and penetrating ſpirit, capable 
of ſoaring to the clouds; and yet you will more 
often find this very genius inactive, indolent, 
inſipid, dull, and, as it were, wrapt in a thick 
fog. Sometimes he will fly before. you, and at 
© others, remain motionleſs and immoveable. 
At one inſtant, you will admire him as a pro- 
digy of wit and ingenuity, and the next, deſpiſe 
him for a fool; you will in both, however, be 
_ equally miſtaken: he is neither a genius nor a 
| blockhead, but a child. He is a young eagle, 
| that ſoars one moment up to the {ky, and drops 
I Are after into his neſt. RES" 
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Treat him, therefore, agreeable to his age, 
motwithſtanding appearances ; and beware of ex- 
nauſting his ſtrength by an unſeaſonable deſire 
_.toſee him exert it. If you obſerve his young brain 
gow warm, if you ſee him overflow and confound 
imſelf, let his ideas at firſt ferment freely ; 'but 
never excite or /increaſe- their fermentation, left 
they ſhould all evaporate. When the firſt agitati- 
on is over, and the more volatile ſpiritsare exhaled, 
Teftrain and condenſe the reſt, till, ripening 
'with his years, 'the whole acquires genuine 
"warmth and real ſpirit. You will, otherwiſe, 
Joſe both your time and pains; you will defeat 
your own deſigns, and, after having indiſcreetly 
intoxicated yourſelf with theſe inflammable va- 
pours, you will find remaining only an inſipid, 
taſteleſs ſubſtance, without ſpirit and without 
vigour. . 1 L 


Forward, prating children uſually make but 
ordinary men: 1 know no obſervation more 
certain and general than this. There is no- 
thing more difficult than to diſtinguiſh, in chil- 
- dren, between real ſtupidity and that apparent 
- dulneſs, which is the uſual indication of ſtrong 
intelle&s. ' It may appear ſtrange, at firſt ſight, 
that two ſuch different extremes ſhould be indi- 
cated by the ſame ſigns; and yet it is neverthe- 
leſs what we ought to expect: for, at an age 
© when we have as yet acquired no true ideas, all 

difference between a child of genius and one 
that has none, is, that the latter admits only of 
falſe ideas of things; while the former, meeting 


with none but ſuch, refuſes to admit any : both 
| | therefore 
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therefore appear to be equally dull, the one be- 
cauſe he has no capacity for the comprehenſion 
i „ things, and the other becauſe the repreſenta- 
tions of things are not adapted to his capacity. 
The only means to diſtinguiſh between them 
depend on accident, en may offer to the lat · 
ter ſome idea within his comprehenſion; where - 
; as the former is always the ſame in all places 
and circumſtances. Cato himſelf, during his 
infancy, was eſteemed by his whole family as 
almoſt a fool. He was particularly reſerved and 
obſtinate, which was all they could judge of 
him. It was in the antichamber of Sylla that 
his uncle firſt learnt to know him better. Poſ- 
ſibly had he not been introduced thither, he 
might have paſſed for a mere btute till he had ar- 
rived at years of diſcretion; if Czſar alſo had not 
ſurvived, that very Cato might have been treat- 
ed as a viſionary and a mad-man, who had pe- 
netration enough to read His deſtructive genius, 
and to foreſee at ſo great a diſtance his fatal 
_ projets. How ſubject are thoſe, who: judge 
precipitately of children, to be egregiouſſy de- 
_ ceived ] They often betray, in this, leſs judg- 
ment than the children of whom they judge. 
I know a man, whoſe friendſhip does me ho- 
nour, that paſſed among his friends and rela- 
tions, even in a pretty advanced age, for a per- 
ſon of very ordinary underſtanding z his in- 
tellectual faculties, however, unfolded them- 
ſelves and grew mature in ſilence ;. when, on a 
ſudden, he appeared the complete philoſopher; 
and I doubt not that poſterity, will aſſign him an 
- honourable place among the moſt acute reaſon - | 
«EG: and profound ene of his time. 
ot. 1. © - We 
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% precipitately judge either in favour or to the 
- prejudice of children. If they are to be 
[excepted in our general rules of education; 
let the motives for ſuch exception be clearly in- 
dicated and frequently confirmed, before we adopt 
* particular methods. Let nature act a cynſiderable 
time, before we take upon us to put ourſelves in 
"Her place, leſt we counter- act her operations. 
"You know the value of time, you perhaps will 
ay, and will not loſe it. But do you not loſe 
much more by making a bad uſe of time, than by 
entirely ſtanding ſtil!? Is not a child badly in- 
ſtructed, more incapable than he who is not 
nſtructed at all? You are alarmed at ſeeing a child 
paſs its time in doing nothing. Is it nothing, 
then, to ſpend its time in freedom and happineſs? 
Dancing, playing and running about all day, is 
- this doing nothing? Depend on it he will never 
be ſo fully employed again during life. Plato, in 
the ſyſtem of his republic, which we eſteem ſo 
= _ "ſevere, brings up the children only amidſt feaſt- 
T ing, mirth, ſongs and amuſements : one might 
=; ſay his whole ſcheme was to teach them how to 
"8 divert themſelves. Seneca, alſo, ſpeaking of the 
 - youth of the ancient Romans, ſays, they were 
=. - always upon their feet, and that nothing was 
taught them which required them to ſit down 
to learn. Were they leſs qualified by all this, 
= when they grew up to manhood ? Do not be ap- 
1 prehenſive, therefore, of any danger from this 
1 pretended loſs of time. What would you 
think of a man, who, in order to make the 
moſt of life, ſhould determine never to Rep? : 


9 be "St 9 
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deep? You would doubtleſs call him either a 
fool or a madman ;_ he would not take the pro- 
per means to make uſe of his time but to de- 
prive himſelf of it: to avoid ſleep, he would 
ruſh into the arms of death. Think this, then, 


Aa penile caſe z infancy i is dhe lep of reaſon. 
The apparent facility with which children 


ſeem to learn, operates greatly to their preju- 


dice, and, tho we do. not obſerve, it, is a, plain 


proof they learn nothing. The delicate texture 
of their brain reflects, like a mirrour, every ob- 


ject preſented to them; but nothing penetrates 
the ſubſtance or remains behind. A child re- 
tains the words, but the ideas accompanying 


them are reflected back again; thoſe who hear 


him repeat, may underſtand what he means; 


. dut he himſelf knows nothing of the matter. 


Altho' the memory and judgment are two 


Faculties eſſentially different; yet the one can- 
not unfold itſelf without the other. Before a 


child arrives at years of underſtanding, he en- 


texrtains not the ideas, but ſimply the images, 
of things; the difference between which con- 
fiſts, in that, ſuch images are only the direct 
paintings of perceptible objects, and ideas are 
the notions of ſuch objects determined by their 
reſpective relations — each other. A ſingle 
image may ſubſiſt in the mind that is ſenſible, of 
it; but every idea en ſuppoſes the con- 


comitance of others. To ſimple imagination, 


or the mere formation of i images, nothing more 
is TONE than to hare deen adde Is; hut to 
1 conceive 
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0 precipitately judge either in favour or to the 
- prejudice of children. If they are to be 
. excepted in our general rules of education; 
let the motives for ſuch exception be clearly in- 
dicatedand frequently confirmed, before we adopt 
2 particalar methods. Let nature act a cnſiderable 
time, before we take upon us to put ourſelves in 
Her place, left we counter- act her operations. 
"You know the value of time, you perhaps will 
lay, and will not loſe it. But do you not loſe 
much more by making a bad uſe of time, than by 
- entirely ſanding till ? Is not a child badly in- 
. Rtruted, more incapable than he who is not 
_ "Inftrutedatall? You are alarmed at ſeeing a child 
© paſs" its time in doing nothing. Is it nothing, 
then, to 2 2 in wee e, 3 5 
Dancing, playing and running about all day, is 
_ - this doing nothing? Depend on it he will never 
be ſo fully employed again during life. Plato, in 
the ſyſtem of his republic, which we eſteem ſo 
ſevere, brings up the children only amidſt feaſt- 
ing, mirth, ſongs and amuſements: one might 
· ſay his whole ſcheme was to teach them how to 
divert themſelves. Seneca, alſo, ſpeaking of the 
youth of the ancient Romans, ſays, they were 
- always upon their feet, and that nothing was 
taught them which required them to ſit down 
to learn. Were they Jeſs qualified by all this, 
when they grew up to manhood ? Do not be ap- 
prehenſive, therefore, of any danger from this 
pretended loſs of time. What would you 
"think of a man, who, in order to make the 
maoſt of life, ſhould determine never to Ho 1 
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Heep? You would doubtleſs call him either a 
fool or a madman ;. he would not take the pra- 


per means to make uſe of his time but to de- 


prive himſelf of it: to avoid ſleep, he would 
ruſh into the arms of death. 'T hink this, then, 
48 parallel caſe; infancy is the ſleep of reaſon. 


The apparent facility with which children 
ſeem to learn, operates greatly to their preju- 


dice, and, tho we do not obſerve, it, is a plain 
proof they learn nothing. The delicate texture 


of their brain reflects, like a mirrour, every ob- 


ject preſented to them; but nothing penetrates 


the ſubſtance or remains behind. A child re- 


tains the words, but the ideas accompanying 
them are reflected back again; thoſe who hear 


him repeat, may underſtand what he means; 


- but he mf knows noting of the matter. 


Alcho' the memory and judgment are two 


Faculties eſſentially different; yet the one can- 
not unfold itſelf without the otber. Before a 


child arrives at years of underſtanding, he en- 


tertains not the ideas, but ſimply the images, 
ol things; the difference between which con- 


ſiſts in chat, ſuch images are only the direct 
paintings of perceptible objects, and ideas are 
the notions of ſuch objects determined by their 

reſpective relations to each other. A ſingle 
z mage may ſubſiſt in the mind that is, ſenſible. of 


it; but. every idea neceſſarily ſuppoſes che con- 


comitance of others. To ſimple imagination, 
or the mere formation of images, not ing more 


is 1 chan to 1 ſeen, objeQs; hut to 
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conceive any thing about their exiſtence, orho 
form ideas of them, itis required that we ſhould 
be able to compare them. Our ſenſations are 
merely paſſive, whereas our perceptions, or the 
ideas formed in conſequence of thoſe ſen- 
ations, ariſe from an active principle capable of 
judging of them. 'T his Fs ob vo hereafter, de- 
monſtrated. I. 1 
1 lay. denote that children, being! incapa- 
ble of forming a judgment of things, have no 
real memory. They retain, it is true, ſounds, 
figures and ſenſations, but ſeldom ideas, and 
till more ſeldom the connections between them. 
In objecting, to what T advance, that children 
may be taught geometrical elements, this in- 
ſtance may be ſuppoſed to make againſt me; on 
En contrary, however, it makes for me. Tt 
y be ſhewn that, ſo far are they from being 
able of reaſoning of themſelves, they are inca- 
aa of retaining the arguments of others; for 
er theſe little geometricians in the ſolving any 
problem, and you will ſee they retain only the 
exact impreſſion of the figure and the terms of 
the demonſtration. On the leaſt unforeſeen 
objection, they are quite at a loſs; vary the 
figure and they are totally diſconcerted; all their 
| knowledge lies clearly in their ſenſations, and 
has not penetrated into the underſtanding. 
Their memory itſelf, however retentive, is as 
little perfect as their other faculties; as they are 
_ almoſt always obliged to learn, when they are 
grown up, the meaning of the words they got 
"by rote in their childhood, | 


lam 
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I am far, however, from thinking that children 
are capable of no kind of reaſoning *. On the. 
contrary, I obferve that they reaſon very well 


as to things they are acquainted with, and 


which regard their preſent and obvious intereſt. 


But it is in the depth of their knowledge we 
deceive, ourſelves, in attributing to them what 


they have not, and ſetting them to reaſon about; 


things they cannot comprehend... We are {till 
farther deceived, in wanting to render them 
attentive to ſuch conſiderations, as cannot in 


„ F +75 


l have an hundred times, while I have been 
writing, made this reflection, viz. that it is impoſ- 
üble, in a long work, to give always preciſely the 
ſame meaning to the ſame words. | There is no lan- 
guage rich and copious enough, to furniſh as many 
terms, turns, and phraſes, as our ideas may require 


malilidods.'The"-method of dein all vor” 


terms, and conſtantly ſubſtituting. the definition in 


the place of what is defined, is very accurate; but it 


is impracticable; for how ſhall' we avoid running 
round the, circle? Definitions might be very uſeſul 
did we not make uſe of words in their conſtruction. 
J am- perſuaded, however, a writer may be perſpi- 
cuous and clear, notwithſtanding the poverty of our 
language; not, indeed, by taking words always in the 


ſame acceptation; but in ſo managing the matter tbat, 


every time a word is made uſe of, the acceptation 
given it, ſhall be determined by the ſenſe of the pe- 
riod. In ſome places, I ſay, children are incapable 
of reaſoning ; in others again I make them reaſon, 
very acutely ; and yet I do not think I am contra- 
dictory, in my ſentiments ;. tho? 1 cannot deny that 
T* frequently contradict myſelf in my ex preſ- 
„„ „% 
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any degree affect them, ſuch as their future 
intereſt, their happineſs when they come to be 
men, the eſteem in which they will be hel 
when grown up, and fo forth; all which pleas, 

when made uſe'of to beings void of all forefight, 
_ abſolutely - oj Cramp nor can ſerve to any 
good purpoſe. Now all the ſtudies, impoſed on 
theſe poor unfortunates, tend to ſuch objects, 
as are entirely foreign to their minds. Judge 
_ of the attention they are like to beſtow on 
Wn 5 e 35 


The pedagogues, who make ſo circumſtantial 
_ # parade with the inſtructions they pretend to 
ive their ſcholars, are paid to talk in a different 
rain: one may ſee plainly, however, by their 
conduct, that they afe exactly of my opinion; 

for, after all their mighty profeſſions, . is it 
they teach them? Words; ſtill words, and no- 


thing. but words. Among the various ſciences: - 


they pretend to teach, they take particular care 


not to fall upon thoſe which are really uſeful 3 


becauſe they would depend on the knowledge of 


things, and in theſe they would never ſucceed; 
but they fix on ſuch as appear to be underſtood 
when their terms are once gotten by rote, viz, 

geography, chronology, heraldry, the languages, 
Sc. all ſtudies ſo foreign to the purpoſes of man, 
and particularly to thoſe of a child, that it is a 
wonder if ever he may have occaſion for them 
as long as he lives. 5 e 


I may ſeem ſurpriſing that I reckon the ſtudy 
of languages among the uſeleſs brahches of edu- 
cation; but it ſhould be remembered, that I am 


here 
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here. aking of the early part of. chi 
and, fpraking, may be ſaid to the See t: 
very much doubt whether, any child, 5 
excepted, is capable of learning two Janguages, 
till it arrive at the age of twelve or thirteen. Fr 


I agree that, if the ſtudy of fapgua Regen conſiſt⸗ 
ed only in that of words, that is, to, ayy of, the 
figures and ſounds that expreſſed them, i t would. | 
be a proper ſtudy for children; but lango Sy 
in varying the ſigns, diverſify alſo the modi 
tion of the ideas they repreſent, The memory 
charges itſelf with two languages; but our 

_ thoughts take a tincture of the different idioms. 
The, Judgment only is common to both; the 
Imagination takes a particular, form from every. 
language; which difference may probably be in 
part tlie cauſe or effect of national a 7 
What appears alſo to confirm this conjecture, is 
tmat, amon all nations in the world, theit lan- 
guage changes with their N or remains 


Walters wich them. 


Of theſe various forms of thinking and 8 
ing, a child becomes habituated to one; and that 
is the only one he ſhould make uſe of, till he 
comes to years of reaſon. In order to acquire 
two, it is neceſſary he ſhould be able to com- 
pare his ideas; and how ſhould he compare 
theſe when he is hardly in a ſituation to conceive | 
them? To every object he might learn to give 
a thouſand different names ; but every idea muſt 
have one determinate form; he cannot therefore 
learn to ſpeak more than one language. Will it 
be told me that 81 do actually learn br 

4 ral? 
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ral? I deny the fact. I have, indeed, ſeen little 
wonderful prattlers, who were imagined to talk 
Roe or ſix different languages. I have heard 
them ſucceſſively talk German, in Latin, French, 
and Italian words. They made uſe, it is true, 
of the different terms of five or ſix diclionaries; 
but they ſtill ſpoke nothing but German, In a 
Word, fill a child's head with as many ſynonimous 
terms as you pleaſe, you will change his words, 
only, but not his language, for he can know but 


7 


U 
one. =D 
4 28 5 : 
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It is to conceal the incapacity of children in 
this reſpeQ, that preceptors prefer the uſe of the - 
dead languages, in which there are no proper. 
- Judges to find fault with them. The familiar 
uſe of thoſe languages being long ſince loſt, they 
> -are content to imitate, as well as they can, what 
5 they find written in books; and this they call 
ſpeaking. If ſuch be the Greek and Latin of 
= the maſters, it is eaſy to judge what muſt be that 
= - of their ſcholars. No ſooner have they gone 
through the rudiments of grammar, of which 
| they abſolutely underſtand nothing, than they are. 
Y ſet to render a diſcourſe ſpoken in their native 
tongue into Latin words; when they are advanced 
a little farther, they are ſet to patch up a theme 
in proſe, by tacking together the phraſes of Ci 
cero, and in verſe with centos from Virgil. They 
then begin to think themſelves capable of talk- 
ing Latin, and who is to contradidt them 7 
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In any ſtudy whatever, unleſs we poſſeſs the 
ideas of the things repreſented, the ſigns repre- 
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ſenting them are of no uſe or conſequence. A 
child is, nevertheleſs, always confined to theſe 
ſigns, without our, being capable of making him 
comprehend. any of thoſe things repreſented by 
them. Thus, while we imagine we are teach- 


ing him the deſcription of the earth, we are only 


teaching him to underſtand the map: we teach him 


the names of countries, towns, and rivers, of whoſe 


exiftence he has no other idea, than as they are 


marked on the paper before him. I remember 
ſomewhere. to have ſeen a tract on geography, 


which begun as follows. JFhat is the world. ?— 
It is globe e paſteboard. This is exaRly the 
geography of children ; for I lay it down as cer- 


tain, that there is not a child of ten years of age, 
though he may have ſpent two years in the ſtudy 


of coſmography and the uſe of the globes, can 
tell, by the rules he has been taught, how to find 


bis way from Paris to St. Dennis, Nay, I will 


venture to ſay, there is not one, who by means 


of a plan of bis father's garden, would be able 


to go through the 14 05 walks and windings 


without loſing himſelf. Yet ſuch are theſe learn- 


ed geographers who can tell to a minute the 
longitude and latitude of Pekin, Iſpahan, Mexico, 
and all other countries in the known world. 


I have heard it ſaid that children ſhould be en- 


en ee e e ors th46 
that they ſhould be able io ſee: this maxim may 
S 


but, for my part, I know of none. 
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From a miſtaken notion ſtill more ridiculous, _ 
tithey are directed to the ſtudy of hiſtory: it is 
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imagined that hiſtory is not above the capacity 

of children, becauſe it is only a collection of 
facts: but Ro we not aſk what is underſtood 

by the word, facts ? Is it conceived that the re- 
lations which determine hiſtorical facts are ſo 
eaſily taken in, that the ideas of them are form- 

_ ed without any trouble in the minds of children? 

Is it ſuppoſed that the knowledge of events is ſo 

eaſily ſeparable from that of their cauſes, or chat 
hiſtorical knowlege depends fo little on moral, 
ad that one can be obtained without the other? 

If, in the conduct of men, you ſee nothing 
more than merely external and phyſical actions, 

what is it you can learn from hiſtory? Ab- 

folutely nothing; but, diveſted of all that ren-' 

ders it intereſting, this ſtudy would afford as 
little pleaſure as inſtruction. On the other 

xd, if you would regard their actions as con- 
nected by moral relations, and endeavour to 
give your pupils an idea of thoſe relations, you 
wWoulg ſoon ſee whether or not the ſtudy of hif- 
tory were above the capacity of children, 


Forget not, readers, that the perſon who ad- 
dreſſes you in this work, is neither a man of 
learning nor a philoſopher, but a plain man, a 
friend to truth, attached to no ſyſtem nor partyz 

that he is a mere Solitary, who, converfing little 
with mankind, has lefs opportunity of im — | 

their prejudices, and more time to reflet on 
thoſe things which appear moſt ſtriking to him 

in his occaſional commerce with the world. My 
arguments are leſs founded on principles than on 
facts; and I conceive that 1 cannot * 
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ap to judge of their validity, than by frequent» 
y illuſtrating them by ſuch examples as my e. 


| perience may ſuggeſt. | 


* 


I engaged myſelf once to ſpend ſome days in 
the country, at the houſe of a very prudent mo- 
| ther, who took great care of her children and of 
their education, While I was there, I happen- 
ed one morning to be preſent when the elder 
was repeating his leſſon, The preceptor, 'a 
man, of merit, who had inſtructed his pupil-verp _ 
well in ancient hiſtory, taking up that of Alen 
ander, began to comment on the well-known 
ſtory of his phyſician, Philip, expatiating there- 
on, as it well deſerved, at large. On this oc © 
caſion he made many reflections on the intre- 
pidity of Alexander, which by no means pleaſed: 
me; but I avoided entering into any diſpute about 
the matter, that T might not diſcredit him in the 
eyes of his pupil. Being afterwards at table, the 
company did not fail, agreeable to the French 


| cuſtom, of making the young gentleman talks 


pretty fluently on various ſubjects. The vivacity 
natural to his age, and the expeQation of ces- 
tain applauſe, made him throw a number of ſilly 
remarks; among which, however, now and 
then a lucky hit made up for the reſt. Atlengtly 
the hiſtory of the phyſician was brought on the 
carpet, which be related very plainly and grace- 

fully. After the uſual tribute of applauſe ex- 
pecled by the mother and expected by the ſon, 
the company began to make their obſervations. 
on what had been related. The majority blam- 
ed the temerity of A FOR 3, while ſome 1 
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after the example of the preceptor, admired his 
fortitude and courage; from all which I gather- 
| ed, that not one perſon at table knew in what : 
conſiſted the beauty of that paſſage. For my 
part, ſaid I, it appears to me, that if there was 


Alexander, it was only a piece of extravagance. 
On this every one agreed with me that it was 
indeed extravagant. I was going to reply, and 
grow a little warm, when a female friend, who 
fat next me, and had not before opened her 
mouth, whiſpered me afide, Hold your tongue, 
Rouſſeau, they won't underſtand you. I looked 
at her, was reproved, and remained ſilent. 


__  Aﬀter dinner, conceiving from ſeveral ſymp- 
toms that the young ſtudent comprehended no- 
thing of the hiſtory he had been relating, I took 
him by the hand, and, taking a.turh with him 

in the park, where I could converſe with him 
freely, I found that he admired the boaſted cou- 
rage of Alexander, more than any of the com- 
pany :. but can you gueſs in what he thought that 
courage conſiſted ? merely in that of ſwallowing, 
at one draught, a diſagreeable potion, without 
heſitation or mark of diſguſt. The poor boy, 
whom they had obliged to take phyſic not a 
fortnight before, and who ſwallowed it with in- 
finite reluQance, had ſtill the taſte of it in his 
mouth, As to the conſequences, death, and the 
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the leaſt courage or fortitude in that action o ß 


effects of poiſon, he conceived nothing more of 


them than as of diſagreeable ſenſations, and ana- 
logous to a draught of ſena. It muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, however, that the fortitude of the hero had 

FL | : made 
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made a great impreffion on his young mind, and 
that he had reſolved, the very next medicine he 
ſhould be requited to take, to rival Alexander. 

Without entering into ſuch explanations as 1 
ſaw were above his capacity, J endeavoured to 
- confirm him in his laudable diſpoſitions, and 
returned, fmiling, within myſelf,” at the great 
ſagacity of thoſe parents yay pretend to ua 
e, to their A e FY-g 


It is ah for us to teach Ik to FR 45 
wade kings, emperors, wars, conqueſts, _ / 
lutions, laws; but when we come to annex | 
eiſe ideas to thefe terms, we ſhall ſtand in Nees ; 
of ſuch a converſation as we held with Robert, 
the gardener, in order to Ne ourſelves un- 
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I boreſee that ſome of 57 W diſtivfied 
| with my having ſo readily conſented to be ſilent, 
will be deſirous to know what I myſelf find fo 
great in that action of Alexander. Indeed, - 
reader, you are to be pitied if you muſt be told. 
In what other light can you poſſibly view it, 
than that Alexander put a confidence in virtue ? 
that he truſted in it, at the hazard of his life; 

that his great ſoul was formed for ſuch a confi- 
dence? What a noble confeflion of faith was 
bis taking off that medicine! Never did mortal 
make one more ſublime: No. If we have any 
modern Alexander, let bim ſhew himſelf by dif- | 
Playing the like 1 215 of true heroiſm. 44 
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As they have no certain ideas, ſo they have no 
real memory; for I do not call that fo which 
is retentive only of mere ſenſations. What ſig- 
hifies imprinting on their. minds a catalogue of 
$gns- which to them repreſent nothing? 1s i 
be feared- that, in acquiring the know! 
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The ſcholarſhip of moſt of the learned reſembles 
greatly that of children. Great erudition is not ſo 
much the reſult of a multitude of ideas as of a mul- 
titade of images. Names, dates, places, and all fingle 
objects, or thoſe unaccompanied by ideas, are retained 
only by the remembrance of figns ; and it is ſeldom. 
they are recollected, without our recolleQing at the 
_ ſame time the form of the page whereon we haye ſeen- 
them P inted, or the figure under which they fit ap- 

peared. Such was in a: great degree the ſcience of 


the laſt age. That of the preſent is different, Men 


of ſcience now neither ſtudy nor make obſervations 3 
they only dream, and very gravely give out the vi- 
ſionary productions of a few reſtleſs nights, as 


o- 


found ſyſtems of philoſophy. It may be replied, 255 
perhaps, that I am only dreaming too. 1 — | 
4 | os 
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No; if nature has given to the texture of the 
brain in children that phiahility, which render«s 

it proper to receive all impreſſions, it is not with 
a view that we ſhould imprint thereon the names 
: of kings, dates, technical terms, orm; of thoſe 
words or phraſes with which we burthen their 
infant memories, though vnintelligible to them 
and uſeleſs' to every one elſe: but rather that we 
may give them all ſuch ideas as are adapted ta 
their capacity, and may be uſeful ; all ſuch as 
relate to their preſent happineſs, and tend to en- 
lighten their underſtandings concerning their future 
welfare: theſe ſhould be made to fink deep into 
| their minds, being early traced in indelible cha- 


£9. racters, as ſerving to influence their conduct in 


life in a manner agreeable to their N and fa- 
culties.. 


That kind of een Ach i. poſſeſſed by 
children, may, without ſetting them to ſtu 
books, be fully employed. Every thing they ſee, 
or hear, appears ftriking, and they commit it to 
memory. A child keeps, in his mind, a regiſter 
of the actions and converſation of thoſe who are 
about him; every ſcene he is er in, is a 
book, from which he inſenſibly enriches his 
memory, treaſuring up his ſtore till time ſhall 
ripen =_ Judgment and turn it to youths: It is in 


deny it; bout then, I fo for differ 2 thin, chal 
publiſh my dreams as ſuch ; leaving the reader to de- 
termine, whether there may not be —— ws | 
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the choice of theſe ſcenes and objects, in the care 
of preſenting: thoſe conſtantly; to his view which 


he ought to be familiar with, and in hiding from 
him ſuch as are improper, that conſiſts the true 


art of cultivating this primary faculty of a child. 


By ſuch means, alſo, it is, that we ſhould e 645g 


vour to form that magazine of knowledge which 


ſhould: ſerve for! his education in youth, and to 
regulate his conduct afterwards. This method, 
it is true, is not productive of little prodigies of 


learning, nor doth it tend to enhance the charac- 


ters of the governeſs or preceptor: but it is the 
way to form robuſt and judicious men, perſons 


ſound in body and mind, who, without being ad- 
mired while children, know how 0 wake: them- 


| nn N . n uſe! 


 Emilius hall. never be ſet to learn any thing 
by heart, not even fables, not even the fables of 
ontaine, ſimple and beautiful as they are; for 
the words of a fable are no more the fable itſelf, 


than theſe of a hiſtory. are the hiſtory. How is 


it poſſible men can be ſo blind as to call fables © 
the moral lectures for children, without refle- 
ing that the apologue, in amuſing, only deceives 
them; and that, ſeduced by the charms of falſe- 
hood, the truth couched. underneath, it eſcapes 
their notice? Yet, ſo it is; and the means which 


are thus taken to render. inſtruction agreeable 
prevents their profiting by it. Fables may in- 


ſtruct grown perſons, but the naked truth ſhould 


ever be preſented to children: for if we once 


ſpread over it a veil, they will not take the trou- 
nn, W 


Children 


seren of Envcarton. | CH 
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* Children bvh heh hs fables * Fon 
tiges and yet there is not one who underſtands 
them. It would be ſtill worſe, however, if they 
did underſtand them; for the moral is ſo com- 
plicated and diſproportionate to their capacities, 
that it would rather induce them to vice than 
virtue. Here, again, you will fay, I am at my 
paradoxes; be; it ſo; let us ee what vg 
affirm be not true. | 


x PL Way a; A child Ee not io es 
the fables which he gets by rote; becauſe, whats 
ever pains. we take to. render- them, ſimple, the 
4oftruRion: we would deduce from them is at- 
_ fended with other ideas above his capacity; and 
becauſe that even the poetic turn given wax 0 

in order to make them the more eaſily remem- 
©  bered, makes them, at the ſame time, the leſs 

_ eaſily comprehended.; ; ſo that they are rendered. WE, 

; entertaining at. the expence of perſpicuity. Not 5 

tg mention many of theſe fables, that are totally 

- unintelligible and uſeleſs to children, and which 
| nevertheleſs are indiſcrectly taught them, be- 
cauſe they are found mixed te the reſt, we 

| ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe which the author 

| apy to have written cxptefaly for children, 

wb I, 44 Bf: Lie kt: Di3Ft 

In the whole collefion of Fontaine' s fables, 
I know'of but five or ſix that are eminently diſ- 
tingaithed' for puerile ſimplicity : of theſe wall, 
by way of an example, take the firſt; the moral of 
which is the moſt adapted tochildren, being that 
whicf they underſtand beſt, and learn with the 


., greateſt pleaſure ; - It is that alſo which the author | 


has, 
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has, for this reaſon, placed at the beginnin 
his book. On the ſuppoſition that the e e | 
this fable be intelligible to. children, and _ N 
of affording them inſtruction and amuſement, it 


- x doubtleſs his maſter· piece; J will take the 


freedom ne to give it a ſhort examination. ä 
. Carbean et lo Renard, a . 
Aar, a Cor — fur un arbre perch, EO 


_ Maſter Raven, on a tree perched, N 


 Maitre, 7 What is the guification of the RY 
Me, in itſelf? What is the uſe of it before a 7 
proper name? and what is the r mean- ; 


"We muſt next tell the child, what ” a raven 7 : 
But What is, fur un arbre perch ? We do not 
fay, an a tree. perched, but, perched on da tree 
p muſt; therefore, talk to him of the tranſ- 

of words by poetical licenſe, and: inſtruct 
him ia the difference between verſe and proſe. 


Tmoit dais fon. bec un | fromage. 
| Held; in his beak a cheeſe. 


hat kind af abate: Was it a Swiſs, or 

tch cheeſe ? If a child has never ſeen ra- 
2 what can you get by talking to him about 
them? and if he has ſeen them, bow will he 


conceive ys could hold whole cheeſes in their 
bdeaks? 
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| beaks? Let our ceſcriptions be e ever agreeadle to 


4 


nature. 


Maitre 13 a Podeur alles, 
Maſter Fox, by the ſmelf allured, | 


| Maſter again! But chis may be thowght 2 
good title for a fox, who may be ſuppoſed to 
have taken up his degrees in the arts of his pro- 
feflion. We muſt, however, deſcribe the nature 


of the fox, and diſtinguiſh between his natural 


character and that which is given er WES 
Allichi is an obſolete word, and uſed onl 
verſe : a child, being informed of this, 


checſe 1 This cheeſe, held by a raven perched on 


a tree, muſt ſurely have à ſtrong, mell-to be 
| ſcented by a fox lurking in a thicket or earthed 
in a burrow, Is this the method you would take 

to. exerciſe” the genius of your pupil; to teach 


him to ſuffer himſelf not to be impoſed on, and 


to diſcern truth from falſhood in the relations of 


others þ 


Lui tint 8 ce TERS 17 5 
Held with him nearly this diſcourſe : 9 70 


C, langage Do foxes talk then ? and do they 


ſpeak the ſame language as ravens ? Take care, 


ſagacious preceptor; confider well before you: 
reply to theſe queſtions of your pupil. It is of 
more W perhaps, _ you imagine. 


Eb? 


.turally aſk, why we talk otherwiſe in verſe — s 
in oroſe ? What anſwer will you make to ſuch 
2 queſtion? Again, Allurad by the- ſmell of a 
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Eh ! bon jour, Monſitur le Corbeau | + 
Ha! g morrow, Mr. Raven! 


An eur 1 $0, Mr. is a title which the child 
hears turned into ridicule before. he knows it is 
a mark of reſpect. Again, thoſe; who may read 
this paſſage; Monfieur du Carbeau, will have 

enough to do, before they explain t to OO: 


MP of wie ele du. 

f . wous erer Shan a que vous me n. 
Vile Beau! rr 
50 Ho charming you are! how bent 1 ow | 
* ſeem to me!? „ 


5 e expletive IN e a end, = 

hearing the ſame thing repeated in different 
Words, will hence learn a looſe and inaccurate 
method of ſpeaking. If you ſay this redundaney 
= is a piece of art in the writer, 21 grekable to 
= the deſign of the fox, who would fora 'to mul- | 
tiply his praiſes by making uſe of different terms, 
this excuſe is ſufficient with me, but is a very 
5 bad one to be given to my pupil. : 


Sans mentir, fi votre ramage 
Without lying, if your ſinging 


* thout Hing! So, then it is uſual to ye fo ſome- 

- times! But what would your pupil think, if you 
were to tell him the fox ſays this . becauſe he 
is aQually telling t the r raven a . ths 


% * 
* 
Re- 
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sodas d votre . iT. | 
Be anſwerable to your leben, e : 2 


| Repondiit: What can that word meau?. Eu- 
deavour to teach a child to compare two qualities 
ſo different as the plumage and the ſinging of a 
bird; ; and ſee how well he will underſtaen you. 


Vous frriez le le phenix des bites 1% ces bs 5 


Vou are a phoenix among mo lod of thoſs 
1 woods. A 


hg Phonic ! what is a FH ge ? Behold 1 us nll . 
1 entering upon the fictions of the ancient 
mythology. The lord; of the woods ! How figur- 
ative ! The flatterer raiſes his language, and gives 
it more dignity, in order to render it the more 
ſeductive, How is a child to underſtand this .. 
| fineſſe? Does he know, is it poſſible that he 418 
ſhould know, the a e ene an elexated = 
and a mean file? r | 


"0 ces 8 le 0 . ne * Fees Jos 47 Joie; 5 | | | | 


At theſe words the raven is out of his wits 
with delight ; 5 


Bd 


9 {Fo FL. : 2 7 4 1. 1 
12 4 2 ®, 


4 2 2 n 
— — Leto AAP a 
2 4 2 


8 child nul haye already exper nnd. very 
lively and ſtrong paſſions, to be able to com- 
prehend this 4 mode of nn 3 


E. pour montrer fa dll wniy (nn OO , 1 
' "And, to diſplay his fine ſinging, | I 
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It mf} not be forgotten as, in order to un- 
derſtand this verſe and the whole fable, a child 
ought to be previouſly made acquainted with the 


. nne ſinging of a raven. 


N uur un large bec,. | uhr tomber /a 8 
He opens his large beak, and Jets: fall bis | 
; NE 5 


1 eure, ec. This verſe is admirable ; ; the 


ſound and the ſenſe. go incomparably well toge- 
ther. Methinks I ſee his wide beak open, and 
hear the cheeſe rattle down through the boughs ; 


but this kind of beauty is lofk on children. _ 
Le Renard en ſaſi, et dit, mon bon An- 


fear, 
The fox og it up3 and then fd, my 


Good Sir ! See ready 2886 made g oni⸗ 
mous to folly : it is not indeed mere loſs of time 


thus to inftrud children. 


Apprenez que tout flateur $0 
Learn that every flatterer | er 4 


know noting 


55 A general maxim! 7 
| general. maxims. 


Vit aur depens de 8 


i r 
NO 
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No child of ten years af os can underſtand 
the meaning os of this line. 


| Cette: eee APE "An 
This leſſon is worth a cheeſe, without doubt. 


| This line is intelligible,” and the thought is 


1 There are, nevertheleſs, but few children 


who are capable of comparing a moral leſſon to 
a cheeſe; and fewer who would not "—_ the 
cheeſe to the, leſſon. They muſt be taught, 


therefore, to look upon this as a piece of rail - 
lery. What n of Doo Fe is here egy of 


% children 1 


Te G dunn & iſ 
The raven, aſhamed and confuled, 


„Aude pleonaſm; but this 3 is inexcuſable. | 


uro, why un peu tard, gw on 2 #y prendroit 
us. 


| Swore, tho? ſomewhat tc too late, he would 1 


never be ſo deceived * 


& 


Sore / Where i is the preceptor weak enough 
an, child the nature of an oath ?. 


You may think, [erhaps, I have been . 


too. circumſtantial ; I have been much leſs. 05 
however, than would have been neceſſary 
analyſe all the complex ideas of that fable, wr 
to reſolve them into the ſimple. and el 

ones. of which * are e But who 
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| ahinks: ack: analyſis neceſſary to make our- 
ſelves underſtood? We are none of us philoſo—-—ꝛ 
phers enough to put ourſelves in the place of 
children. But to ee to the moral of We 
fable. c 


1 wouldaſk, if there are any children of gepennt 
1 age, whom it wauld be proper to teach, that 
man kind fatter and deceive: each other through 
motives of ſelf-intereſt ? One might teach them, 
indeed, that there are ſatiriſts who laugh at little 
boys, and privately ridicule their childif vanity: 5 
but the cheeſeſpoils all; and they learn leſs to pfe-Æ⸗5Hb 
vent its falling from their own mouths, than how | 
to make it fall from the mouths of others. This 
is another paradox, and not the leaſt i important. 


Trace the progreſs of children in learning fables, 
and you will find that, when they are in a capa- 
city to make any application of them, they al- 
moſt always do it in a manner contrary to the 
intention of the fabuliſt; and that, inſtead of re- 
marking the error or fault you are deſirous of 
guarding them againſt, they fall in Tove with the 
vice of the party expoſed. In reading the fable | 
above-cited, for inſtance, children laugh at and ; 
- deſpiſe the fi lly raven; but they are fond of the 
fox. In the next fable of the ſame collection, | 
you think alſo to ſet them an example in the 55 
giraſhopper; you are miſtaken: they prefer that 
of the ant. None are fond of humiliation; all 


Chuſe to act the ſhining part: it is the choice of 
ſelf. love, it is in every reſpe& natural. But 
What a ſhocking leſſon is this fable for children? 


00 58 covetous child would be the moſt of 
9 of- 


* ag — 
Py 1 
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At leaſt ſuch it would be, when ſenſible of 
what was aſked'of it and what it refuſed. > The 
ant in the fable does more than this; he not on- 
I refuſes to aſſiſt the ſuppliant in diſtreſs, but 


aggravates that refuſal with inf and reproach. : 


In all fables where a lion is introduced,” as it 
is V ey the moſt ſhining character, a child 
never fails to take upon himſelf the part of the 
lion; and when. he preſides at any diſtribution, - 
he generally profits by his model, and ſweeps 
all to his own ſhare.” But when the | gnat ſtings 
the lion to the quick, it is another affair: ba 
child is then no longer the lion, but the gnat 
and learns thence in what manner he may 4 
time or other kill thoſe with the 13255 * A P 
whom he durſt not attack openly. : 


10 the fable of the lean wolf ind the fat dog, 
| j of deducing from it the leſſon of mode- 
ration deſigned, he is encouraged to licentiouſ- 
neſs. I ſhall never forget the circumſtance of 
once ſeeing 2 little girl, quite diſtreſſed = 
lng” teized with this fable, in order 


make her docile and tractable. It was fapneticnic 
before the cauſe of her tears came to be known; | 
which, however, was at length diſcovered: the 
poor child was heartily tired of her chain; ſhe 
felt her neck galſed, and was very ern ti : 


was not in the condition of the wolf. 155 


_ 


Thus the al of the Geſt fable; i is to a child 


a leſſon of the moſt ſervile flattery ; that of the 
ſecond, a leſſon of inhumanity; that of the third, 
1 i . 5 that of the fourth, of fatite'z' and | 
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that of: the ffth,. of nds er ence, This laft 
leſſon, is ſuperfluous to my pupil, and not more 
expedient for yours: for when t precepts ydu 
inttil are. contradictory to each other, what good 
aan you expect from them? But, perhaps, this 
| defect in the at of fables, which makes me 
” object. to them, may, furn — 3 A reaſon for your 
preſerving their uſe. In hs world, there j is one 
kind of morality in diſcourſe, .and another i in ac- 
tions; both which never agree together. The 
5 firſt is to be found in the catechiſm, where we 
5 ſhall leave it; the other we meet with in Fontaine; 
in his fables as to what tegards children; 
_ 75 N Tales, as to what relates to their 
2 The lame author ſuffices for boch. | 


But Iam dg to acts this 1 nh ith 

La Fontaine. I promiſe you, for my own part, 

my dear author, to read, and admire your Fables, 

becauſe I am not afraid of being miſtaken in 

their deſign. But, as for my pupil, you muſt 
excuſe me, if I do not ſuffer him to read a line 

Ain your book, till you have convinced me that 
| it is proper for him to get words by rote, of 
which he does not underſtand one fourth part; 

that the meaning which he may annex to ſome, 
: cannot be falſe; and that, inſtead of profiting 
by the example of the dupe, he ye not 49892 | 

> himſelf on that of the knave. 


In chas alin: children from the various 
obligations injudiciouſly impoſed on them, I free 
them from their greateſt ſource of unealineſs, 
1 that of 3 orer 1 books. f 5 


0 Relding 


rer of B vearlen. aas 


| DoF log 4 ni eee = _ it 
5 che only occupation they are uſually employ» 
ed in. Emilius will hardly,know what a book 
"is at twelve. years of age: but you. will ſay, he 
ought ſutely 40 learn to read, at leaſt. Yes, he 
ſhall learn to ad when reading will, be of any a 
uſe te him; till then, it me 1 0 bach but 
to, e and gue him. | og: 9701 


* EY] 13 7 > 1 $3.7 


1 nothing is to be Tequired of children mere- 
hs. out of obedience, it follows that they will 
"learn nothing, whether of uſe or amuſement, un- 
leſs they;perceive ſome preſent advantage in it;.far 
what other motive ſhould. induce them ? The art 
of ſpeaking to perſons who are abſent, of under- 

ſtanding them in turn, of communicating to thoſe 
vho are at a great diſtance our ſentiments, our 
inclinations, and deſires; this is an art, whole 
utility may be made known to the ſimpleſt. un- 
derſtanding. Whence comes it, then, that an 
art ſo aſeful and agreeable ſhouſd prove ſo you | 
menting to children? The reaſon is plain; the 
conſtraint they lie under of cultivating it againſt : 
their indlinations, and the wiſapplication of it 
to uſes they cannot comprehend. It gannot be 
eupecled a child ſhould be very curious to perfect 
thoſe means by Which he is tormented: find out 
the way of making them uſeful to his plea- 
reed and. ORR ren mow of his own 
e nt pc Ty; 


51 bas been EE a matter of. great impor- 

ue 0 find qut he beſt method of teaching 
children to lend; 9 cards, and other 

el oy 2 1 im- 


* 


* 
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implements have bein invents, ſo. various. and 
numerous, that they made the nurſery reſemble 
the workſhop of a printer. Mr. Locke would 
have a child taught to read by means of letters 


Carved on dice. Is not this an excellent inven- 


tion! A more certain method than any ol theſe, 

and that which is nevertheleſs always neglected, 
3s to excite in children a deſire to learn. Give a 

; child this deſire, and do as you will with your 

| cards and dice; . method will then be beanie. 


| The — motive, Indeed the only! one- that 5 
Is certain and effectual, is preſent intereſt. Emi- 
lius ſometimes receives written "invitations from 
his father, mother, and other friends, to dinner, 
to go on a party of pleaſure, or to ſee ſome pub- 
Hic entertainment. Theſe invitations are ſhort, 
plain, preciſe, and well written. When receiv- 
ed, it is neceſſary for him to find ſomebody to 
read them to him: ſuch a perſon is not always 
at hand, or complaiſant enough to comply "with 
his requeſt, "Thus the opportunity is Joft : the 
billet, indeed, is read to him Aferiwitts, but 
then it is too late to obey the ſummons. How 
ardentiy muſt he wiſh on ſuch an oceaſion to be 
Able to read himſelf. He receives others, equal- 
1y ſhort and intereſting :- he ſets immediately a 
about decyphering them; ſometimes receiving 

aſſiſtance, and at others denied it. By dint of 
ſtudy, he at length hammers out that he is in - 
vited to go to-morrow to eat cream; but where, 
or with whom, he cannot diſcover. How 
many efforts will he not make to find out the 


*reſt't Emilius will learn to read by ſuch means 1 


As "theſe, without ftanding 1 in need of horn- books, 
9 | nv; 


— 


8 
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5 1 or dice. 1 might here ſpeak. of teaching 
him to write; but 1 am aſhamed of deſcending 
to ſuch. ring ee in A jrontily 15 education. 


- wilt only ads; a "ward or wo on this tad : 
it is an important maxim, that children in ge- 
 neral acquire ſpeedity and certainly, what they 
are not importuned to learn, I am almoſt cer» 
tain that Emilius will know perfectly well how 
to read and write before he is ten. years old, be- 
cauſe I give myſelf very little trouble whether 
he learn it or not before he is fifteen; but 1 
had much rather he ſhould never learn to read 
at all, than to acquirg that knowledge. at the 
expence of every thing that would render it 
uſeſul to him; and. of what uſe. would. be his 
knowing how to. read, if fo diſguſted with. learn- 
ing it, that he ſhould: hate to look in a book for 
ever afterwards ? d in primit cauore opportebit, | 
ne fudia, qui amore nondum 2 den A 4 

amaritudinem 10 e | 

v0 ee 5 FE TOE 10 1 


nn 


The mare PI on my; inactive b the 
1 1 N the. o jections that may be 
made againlt it, If your pupil, it may be ſaid, 
| learns nothing of you, he wil learn it of others. 
If you do not prevent his falling i into; error, by 

teaching him the truth, he will give into fall 
hood; the prepoſſeſſons vou are fearful of giv- 

ing him, will flow in upon him from every fide : 


hence his underſtanding will be vitiated before | 


it is fort fs 96: his intellecs, damen 15 
i OT RILY 116 - f 0 e 
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inaction, ill de loſt in the 'corpoteal imAions- 
of mere animal nature. The want of being ac- 
cuſtomed to think in his infaney, will: deprive 
him of. the 7 0 of e as long a as ne 
lives.” Tr TG 

1 believe T couks: peng theſe - objeAions ; [bi 
why muſt I be ever anſwering odjections ? If 
they are anſwered by the method of education I 
pfreſeribe, it is 4 good one; if not, it is defee- 
tive and 1 leave! Rt therefore, to anfwer 
for itſelf; 


Ly 
* 


1 robot aig on on bie e 1 bare 10 ts 
deine, you follow rules directly contrary to 
thoſe which are generally received; if, inſtead 
of . the” attention of your pripil to diſtant 
objects, and perpetually denden him with 
Ae ba of climates, and ages; if, inſtead 
of perplexing his mind in excurſions to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, and the diftant regions of 
what vaſles i in apd about himſelf; you will * 
find bim capable of perception, memory, and 
teaſon: this is the order of nature. In propor- 
tion as the ſenſitive becomes an active being, he 
a cquires a difcernment proportional to his corpo- 
real abilities: when he poſſeſſes more of the lat. 
ter, allo, than are neceſſary for his preſervation, 
it is with that redundancy, and not before, that 
he diſplays thoſe ſpeculative faculties'which are 
adapted to the employment of ſuch abilities to 


: other purpoſes. Are you defirous, therefore, to 


cultivate the underſtanding of are. ms culti- 
me thoſe abilities on which K 


srerzn of Epyea 2110 ON. 199 3. 
him-in conſtant exerciſe of bod 4 brin him up 
- robuſt and healthy, in order to make im rea· 
ſonable and wiſe: let him work, let him run about, 
let him make a noiſe, in a word, let bim be al- 
eee and in motion. Make bim once a 
man, in point of health and vigour; and he will 
hon Nane a man in e | 


II is true, you will check and agel bie, 
even with this method, if you proceed hy way of : 
direcling him in eyetything he is to do; by telling 
him when he is to come and go, to tun about or 
ſtand ſtill, to do this thing or the other. If your 
5 ol be always to direct his hands, his own will 
become uſeleſs, But remember, reader, the 11 
agreement already made between us: if you are 
a mere pedant, it is not worth 1 while to * 1 
e this treatiſe, 
5 "Je: is-2 watched miſtaks'to think the excite TOE 
28 op: the body prejudicial to 1 operations of the 
mind; as if the action of both were incompa- 
© "tible, or that the one could not N auer 
* he — 


There are two kinds of men, whet live in a 1 
continual exerciſe of body, and think juſt as 

little of the cultivation of thelr minds: theſe are 
peaſants and ſavages. The former - nevertheleſs 

=_— clowniſh, brutal and dull, while the latter 

| are as remarkable for their ſtrong ſenſe as for 
their ſubtlety. Generally ſpeaking, nothing is 

fo ſtupid as a clown, nor ſo cunning as a ſavage, 
Whence comes this difference? Doubtleſs it 

| ies hence; 3 the former "bring accuſtonied to go 
. N 0 1 ry 81 what 
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I whatheis bid, or . his father uſed to io before 
him, plods on in the ſame beaten track; and 
being little better than a mere mabhine.” con- 
ſtantly employed in the ſame manner, habit and 
| obedience ſtand with him in the place of reaſon. 


As to the ſavage, the caſe | is widely different] 3 


being attached to no one place, having no ſet- 
tled taſk, obedient to none, and reſtrained by no 


other law than his own will, he is obliged to 


-reaſon upon every. action of his life: he makes 


not a motion, nor takes a ſtep, without having 


previouſiy conſidered the conſequences. Thus 


the more his body is exerciſed, the more is his 
mind enligbtened; his mental and corporeal fa - 


culties advance og and ee Rekha 
- each other. 1 1 I6303 1 ar Key A 


— 


; Wich vols: OY reſemble the F and. 
E which the peaſant, Emilius, or the more poliſhed 
pupil of a faſhionable - preceptor ? The latter, 


ſubjected in every thing to dictatorial authority, 


does nothing but what he is commanded: e 


dares not eat when be is hungry, ſmile when he 


is pleaſed, or weep. when he is fad; he dares not 
- preſent one hand inſtead of the other, nor take 


a ſtep otherwiſe than he is directed; in a little 
time he will ſcarce. venture to breathe except 


agreeably to ſome ſtated rules. To what pur- 
- poſe do you require him to think, when you al - 
ways take the trouble to think for him ? Being 
always aſſured of your forecaſt, what buſineſs hath 
be ſor any of his own ? Seeing that you charge 
_ « yourſelf with the care of his preſervation. and 


nn he * himſelf freed from that base | 
. due 


n * 
af 0 : _— 


— 


— 
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5 tude 3 his judgment repoſes Tafely on yours; wy 5 
do not expreſly forbid him to do, he does 
hout reſlectiol 1 e that ne 7 no” 
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V bat 1 Lk bath be to learn to Rita t 5 
be knows that * are careful to preſerve him 
from the ſhower.. Why ſhould he take care to 
regulate the length of his excurſions?” he is not 
aftaid that you will let him loſe his dinner. 

f you forbid not his eatin * he eats ; when your 
bid him give over, he hat done : he obeys. not 
his own appetite, but yours. You may enervate 
bis body: by ination, and make it as delicate as 
you-pleaſe, but you will not render his underftand- 
ing the more acute and refined. On the contraty, 
vou will only proceed to diſcredit. the uſe of tea- 

Jon, by making him uſe the little he has on ſub- 
jects which appear, frivolous and uſeleſs. By ne- 
ver ſeeing what it is good for, he begins at length: 

to. conclude it is good for nothing. The worſt. 
| that can happen to him, from his miſtaken rea- 

ſoning, is to be ſet right; and this happens for 

often, that he ſoon [args to think li ight o of i it. 4 


| Notwithflandiny ing. this, 10 conceive Kim 5 
| have wit, and he bas juſt enough to prattle 
: With the women in the manner! have already 5 
ſpoken of; but what would he do i in a ſituation: 
where ſach idle chatter would. ſtand him in no 
. Read? You: would find him in any caſe, wherein the: 
exertion of his perſonal, abilities ſhould be re- 
quired, an hundred times more ſtupid and in- 
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ing early eas to ſetve and provide as mch 
as poſſible for himſelf, he is not accuſtomed' to 
apply continually to others, much leſs to make 
a diſplay of his great pe or On the © ther 
hah: however, he;j r himſelf, reaſo 
and provides for every thing relative to his own 
Intereſt. He does 201 ſport "idly and co 
ciouſly about, but employs bimfelf in actio 

be knows nothing of WA other chilten of He : 
age may do in the world; but he knows very 
-well what is proper for him. As he is perpetu- 
ally in motion, he is of courſe obliged" to note 
many things, and obſerve a: variety of effects; 
he acquires an early and extenfive Experience, 
taking his leſſons from nature not from men; 
and improves himſelf by fo much the more, as 
be ſees no profeſſed deſign going forward for his 
improvement. Thus both his body and mind 
are at once kept in exerciſe, Acting always 

from his own thoughts and not from the dictates 
of others, he conſtantly unites the operations 
both of his corporeal and'mental faculties z and, 
as he increaſes in ſtature and ſtrength, be- 
comes ſenſible and j judicious. This is the wa ay 
to acquire thoſe gude which are generally 
eſteemed incompatible, and which have been 


- -- united, nevertheleſs, in almoſt all great men; 


ſtrength of body with that of the mind; the 
underſtanding of a philoſopher with the nerves 
| And ail of a wreſtler. . 116 3 


"Tn teaching the young NP NPE y UF. 
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and of. doing every thin in the way of educa- 
tion by doing nothing. his art, I muſt confeſs, 
is not adapfed to your age or views: it is not 
| calculated' to make an imr nediate diſplay f your 
talents, * not to recommend yout to'the herding 
of fathers * it is the only one; however, in which 
you can ſucceed in the education of your pupil 
you will never accompliſh your deſign of form- 
ing ſenſible men, unleſs" you” "begin by making 
5 pla yful children: this was the method of educa- 
jon among the Spartans; : inſtead of tying 
down their ſons to their books, they were taught 
70 0K out ſHarp for their dinner. Were they the 
| Keds he Nockheads for this, when they grew up? 
The force and keenneſs of theif repartees are, on 
the contrary, well known. Formed for univer- 
ſal conqueſt, they triumphed over their enemies 
in every kind of warfare; the talkitive Athenians . 
being. equally ; Afraid boch of their Wngued" and 


| their "Lords. © 


; In the uſual method of Schon: the miſterar com- ö 
mands and thence i imagines that he governs his 
pupilz whereas it is in fact the latter who governs 
him. A child makes uſe of what you require - 
of him, to obtain what he pleaſes of you; and 
knows. ve well how to make you Bene on 
him eight hours of complaiſance' for one of his 
diligence. You are every moment obliged to 
enter into treaty with him; the covenants of 
which, as you propoſe | Wen in your manner 
and he executes them in his, always turn out to 
5 the gratification of his humours; articularly 
when ed ate ſo 1 as to make Tuch- 
| K en 


\ 


2% EMILIUS) « or, n 


offers to 11 5 as Ko is ſure to obtain, whether he 
form the conditions of the agreement or not,. 
A child generally penetrates farther into. the de- 
ſigns of the maſter, than the maſter into the in- 
- clinations of a child : this indeed is but natural, 
for the whole ſagacity of a child, which, if left 
to himſelf, had been employed in the ſecurity of 
his pexſon, is now employed in preſerving his 
native liberty from from the chains. of his ty rant. 
Whereas the maſter, having ,no ſuch prefling 
occaſion to penetrate the | inclinations of the 


child, finds it ſometimes - expedient to 0 X 


his idlenels . unity. 225 


Tate a contrary method. wich your 950 * 
5 let him always be his own maſter, in appear- 


ance, and do you take care to be ſo in reality. 


TPbere is no ſubjection ſo compleat as that : 


which preſerves the appearance of liberty; z it is 


by theſe means even the will itſelf is led ehe | 
tive. The poor child, who knows nothing, 
who is capable of nothing, is ſurely ſufficiently 


at your mercy. Don't you. diſpoſe, with regarc 


to him, of every thing about him? Are not 1 


capable of affecting him juſt as pleaſe ? 


His employment, ris ſports, his. 20s bis 
pains, are they not all in your power, without 


bis knowing it? Aſſuredly, he ought not to be 
compelled to do any thing contrary to his in- 
clinations; but then he ought not to be inclined: 


to do any thing conttary to yours: he ought not 


to takę a ſtep which you had not ſoteſeen; nor 


open his LO to ſpeak, without, your . 


n 
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* When you dave: once bende! un under ſucts 
regulations, you may indulge him freely in all 


thoſe corporeal exerciſes which his age requires, 
without running the hazard of blunting his in- 


tellects. You will then ſee, that inſtead of em- 
ploying all his ſubtle arts ts ſhake off a bur- 
thenſome and diſagreable tyranny,” he will be- 


| buſied only in making the beſt uſe of every thing 
about him. It is in this cafe, you will have 


reaſon to be ſurprized at the ſubtility of his in- 

vention, and the ingenuity with which he makes 
every thing that is in his power contribute to- 
his gratification, without Ene e to eee 
| poſſeſſion; or 1 n raves „„ 


In thus leaving him at Uderey t to follow * 


own will, you will not augment his capfice.. 
By being accuſtomed only to do that which is 


proper for his ſtate and condition, he will ſoon 


do nothing but what he ought; and, thb” he 
ſhould be in continual motion of body, yet, 
while he is employed only in the purſuit of his 


preſent and apparent intereſt, you will find his 
_ reaſoning faculties diſplay themſelves better and 
in a manner more peculiar to himſelf, than if 


N was engaged in ſtudies — * ſpeculation. 10 


Hende, ſeeing you neyer intent on crofing 
bim, having no reaſon to be ſuſpicious, or hide 


any thing from you, he would never deceive- 
you; but would ſhew himſelf ſueh as he is 
without fear or freſtraint. Thus ' you might 
ſtudy his character and diſpoſition at leiſure, 
and a him to receive ſuch lefſotis as you 

| * | 
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might intend to give him, without his being 
ſenſible of receiving any at your hands. Add 
to this that, he would be no more tempted to 
keep a jealous eye over your actions, nor would 4 
take any ſecret pleaſure in detecting you in a X 
fault. This inconvenience ' which is by theſe 
means prevented, is very great. One of 
the moſt material objects of 2 child's concern, 
as JLobſerved before, is, to diſcoyer the foibles 
- of thoſe. who ſuperinterd his education, This 
propenſity leads to vice, indeed ; but does not 
ariſe from it: its ſource. is in the child's deſire 
of getting rid of an authority, which is burthen- 
ſome to it. Oppreſſed and galled by the yoke 
impoſed on them, children try all means to ſhake 
it off: to which end the faults they can find in 
their maſters, contribute not a little. At the 
' ſame time alſo, they acquire the ill- natured ha- ; 
dit of obſerving people only by their faults, 
and take a. pleaſure in diſcovering them. This 
is another cauſe of vice, in the human heart, 
which in that of Emilius I take care to remove: 
having no intereſt in diſcovering my faults, he 
will not pry into my actions, and will. be un- 
ger little temptation to find faults in others. 
All theſe directions ſeem difficult to put in 
practice, becauſe they are not duly conſidered; 
dut in reality they are not ſo difficult as may be 
imagined. I have a right to ſuppoſe you poſ- 
ſeſſed of the neceſſary qualifications for the em- 
ployment you have undertaken. It is to be 
preſumed you are not ynacquainted with the na- 
tural progreſs of the human heart; that you are 


and 
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you pupil in particular; and that you. q C 
beforehand to Which ſide he will ineline on any 


intereſting occaſion... Now what more can be 
ncatiae | 


to poſſeſs the intplemagts mw 


Mea want. {oncth F431 


1 vou 1 75 an e on 3 2 
humours of the child ? In this yeu are; wrong. 
Caprice in children is never the work of nature, 


dut the effect of wrong diſeipline: it ari ſes from 


their being acruſtomed either to command or 


odey; neither of which, as I have already ſaid 
an hundred times, ought io be the cnſe, Lour 


pupil, therefore, will have no more capricious 


 humours'than-you-may have inſtilled; and it is 


but juſt cha gen. ſbould take the trouble you 


* brought on yourſelf, But you will aſk, 


how is this fault (o be fepaired? 1 anſwer, ed 


Mi nme aud much btienes. 8 


1 once eee has: 1 * 10 
Wee a little boy ; accuſtomed not only to do 
as he pleaſed, but to make every body in the fa- 
mily do ſo too; and thus, of courſe very capri 


cious and humourſome. The very firſt night, 


in order to put my complacency to trial, he in- 


ſiſted on my getting out of bed at midnight. I. 


was in a ſound ſleep, when he leaped. out of his 


_ bed, put on his .night-gown, and wake 
I roſe accordingly and lighted a candle: 

| Gben 1 found dia wa all my young gentleman 

wanted; for in a quarter of an hour he;grew 


ſleepy, and went to bed again, ſatisfied with his 
experiment. Iwo nights after, he; repeated it 


pearance 


a „ | | N | b $ . 8 5 * ? 1 ; 7 : — 84 : . j f 8 f : 
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_ peart 4 bf reluckanee on my ſide. But as he 
embraced me, in going to bed again, I ſaid to 
him very gravely, © This goes very uu, hitherto, 
my good-Friend, but don't repeat this trick any mare: 
\ This I ſuppoſe, excited his curioſity; and: gave 
* him an inclination to try. if I ſhould dare to dif- 
* him. Accordingly, the next night, he 
'- —-.. waked about the ſame hour, and called me up a8 
before. I now, therefore, afked him what he 
wanted? He told me, he could not ſleep. 8+ 
much the worſe, ſaid I, and lay ſtill. He aſked 
me, then, to light the candle. To what purpoſe 2 
_, faid I, ſtill remaining quiet in my bed. Being 
_ - little embarraſſed at my anfwering him & 
| conically he groped about the room for the 
tinderbox, which, having found, I could not | 
hBueſp Milling at hearing him hit his fingers wih 
the 2 and ſteel. Aﬀter ſeveral — at- I | 
tempts to ſtrike a light, he brought the imple- 
ments to me; when, telling him I had no occa- 
fion for them, I turned myſelf to the other fide;. 
Upon this he began to ſtalk about the chamben, 
bnging hallo ing d making as much noiſe as he 
could ; running every now and then againſt the 
«chairs and tables, which J found, he took care 
not to hit too hard, tho he did not fail every 
time to make loud complaints, in hopes of mak- 
ing me uneaſy. All this, however, did not an - 
ſwer his end; and T ſaw that, reckohing upon 
my giving bim good words, or falling into a 
5 n with view WE was us e at. 
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"nile till J grew quite angry; but refleing that 
I ſhould ſpoil all by expreſſing myſelf in anger; 
I took another method. I got up without ſpeaks 
ing a word, and went to the table for-the tin- 
derbox, which not finding there, I aſked him 
for it. This he readily gave me, chuckling for 

Joy at the thoughts of having gained his point. 
Having ſtruck a light, I took my little gentleman 

the hand, and led him quietly into a neighbour» 
ing cloſet, whoſe window ſnutters were well 
faſtened and where there was nothing he could 
break: there, locking the door upon him, I 
left him in the dark, and returned to bed with- 


 _  Jout uttering a ſyllable. Lou need not aſk. if 


45 fitigue, be had doubtleſs ſome need. © 


this proceeding did not occaſion at firſt a terri- 
ble outcry : it was what I expected and I did not 
_ trouble myſelf about it. After ſome time, how-. 
ever, the noĩſe ceaſed, on which I liſtened to his 
motions, and finding. him lay himſelf down to 
leep, T went to ſleep alf6. ' On opening the clo» 
ſet door, by break of day next morning, Ffound 
my little rebel ſtretched out upon a couch, ànd 
in a profound ſleep, of which, after 0 82 


{4 


But the affair did got dui: PRI His ns 5 


ſoon learnt that her dear child had ſpent two 
thirds of the night out of bed. This was thought 
enough to kill him; and, indeed, he was look- 
ed upon as good as dead already. The "owe 5 
ning rogue, thinking a fine opportunity af- _ 
forded him of being revenged, pretended ae 
dingly to be very ill, not foreſeeing what would 


| be the $ogepn eg) and that he would get no- 
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thing * his, pretence.. A phyſician, was RAPS N 
distely ſent for, Unhappily for the mother, the 


r Was a wag, who, to divert himſelf with 
| her apprebenſions of danger, only. ingrealsy 


them. At tbe ſame time, however, he whif 
pered me in the * to let him alone. I pro» 
miſe you, ſaid he, I will cure the child, for ong 


while, of his whim of falling ſick. In ſhort, the 


doctor adviſed his being conhned to his chamber, 


ſubjected him to a tegimen, and turned him aver. | 
to the apothecary. I could not help bei 4 | 


grieved to ſee; the poor. mother thus decgiv 


and made the dupe of every one about her, ex- : 


cept wage whom lor dd "WF, alen the 


iden cows + AH me in 8 3 terms, 
he proceeded. to tell me, that her child was of 


poſitively would not have him thwarted. 
In the latter: article 1-was of her opinion, but 


ſhe did not know the difference between not 
thwarting him, and paying him implicit obe- 


dience in every thing. I ſaw. it was neceſſary 


to talk to the mother in the ſame ſtrain as I had 
done to the child. Madam, ſaid I, very coldly, 
I know not probably in what manner an heir is 
to be educated, nor do I deſire to learn; fo that | 
you will do well to take your own meafures on 


that head. Having occaſion for me, however, 


ſome time longer, the father reconciled matters, 


the mother wrote to haſten * * s re- 


turn, 


? 
. 


a delicate conſtitution; that being the only heir - 
af the family, his life was very valuab le; that 
it muſt be preſerved at all events, and that he 
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turm and the child, finding he could get nothing. 
by diſturbin my fleep or by falling fiek, 
it in his head bag 188. my Ale and: be in 
mY m_ 5 ON 
45 1 not to be 3 to ow 5 many | Gimilar 
caprices this little tyrant had fubjetted his poor 
; for he was educated conſtantly un- 
der we eyt of: his mother, who would not per- 
mit the heir of the family to be diſobeyed in any 
Wren At whatever hovr' he had a mind to go 
abroad, his'governor muſt be ready to go with, 
or rather to follow, him; and he always took 
particular care to make choice of thoſe times | 
When he faw 128 moſt e e 


He patios to eier the ſage. 3 
der me, and te avenge himſelf in the day- time 
for tlie repoſe: he was obliged: to let me ez 5 
In the nigſit. Fenter'd at firſt very readily into all 
Bis deſigns, and rs [with an endeavour to 
convinee dun of the pleaſure I ſhould take in 
 6bliging him. But e done this, I took 
3 meaſures de cure him of his en — 


15 Who; nece V to: confiren bin Gf in-the 
[nate of his error, which was not difficult. 
Being ſenſible that children think only about the 

0 it was eaſy for me to take the advan- 

tape 1 had over him in point of foreſight; I pro- 
vided for him one day an amuſement, within 
| 9 5 of which 1 knew he was extremely 
fond; when, juſt as he was in the heighth 
of his enjoyment, I propoſed to take à Walk 
With him,” This was . in conſequence 


of 
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of which; I inſiſted on it ſorne time ta no pur- 55 


poſe. He would hear nothing of it; but grew 
ſo impatient, that I was obliged to give up the 
point; of which ſubmiſſion he took, 28 1 
"> et he Soul, wt OR ml I be 


4 


"Pant day "Rp was my hare. He. begun to 6 


ba tired reg which I had contrived to make 


as irkſome as 1 could, without his perceiving it; 
while I, on the; contrary, ſeemed. to be very 
earneſtly employed. There needed no ſuch pres 
paration, however, to fix his determination, and 5 
induce him to call me in a great hurry from 
what I was about, to walk abroad with him. 
] refuſed to go, and he perſiſted in requiring it. 
No, ſaid I, by your following your own incli- | 
nations yeſterd ay, you taught me to follow mins 
to- day: 1; will not go. Well then, returned | 
he pertly, I will go alone. As-you pleaſe, 525 1 {I 
and; turned about to my work; r en 
« 1 1 = 1134 S974 2 44 
"He: ths begun to. dreſs himſelf; <A 3 | 
little uneaſy, that I did not follow. his example, 
Being ready to go, he came to take his leave: 
when TI readily returned his ſalutation; but, be- 
ing deſirous to alarm me, he proceeded to tell 
me whither he intended to go: ee * 
talk, you would have thought he defi . 
have made a voyage round the be tay 2 — ; 
appearing. concerned, however, about the mat 
ter, I wiſhed him a 12 journey, and a pa 
myſelf again to my affairs. His embarra 
now increaſed; but reſolved to put a 3 5 *Y 
. __— matter, enn e n 2 if 
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-the gebt of tis apartment; | he called his foot- 
Wo and bade him follow him: The foot - boy, 
bowever, being previouſly warned, anſwered he 
had not time, and that being employed in my 
buſineſs, he ought to mind me rather him. 
At this refuſal, the child knew no longer what 
to think or do. He could not conceive it poſ- 
ſible that he ſhould be permitted to go out alone; 
be, who imagined himſelf ſo vaſtly important in 
the eyes of every one, and ee both heaven 
and earth intereſted in his preſervation-. He 


began, nevertheleſs, to be ſenſible of his own 


' weakneſs; and ſaw; beforehand, the riſks he was 
to run in going ab abroad among people he was un- 
acquaintec with: his obſtinacy, however, ſtill 
ſupported him in his reſolution; and he went 
don ftairs; but very flowly and with apparent 
reluctancs. At length he ventured into the 


ſtreet; comforting himſelf a little in the conſide - 


ration, that, whatever barm came to him I muſt 
be anſwerable for it. F 
Au this being "what View ect every K 

Was prepared fot it; and, as it 75 a kind of 
public experiment, 1 nad 'obtai ined the father's 
_. conſent to it. He had, not gone far from the 
door before he heard the neighbours, on 
each fide the way, takin notice, and talking of 
him. A mighty pretty gentleman ! cries one, where 
can he be going alone? He will certainly loſe 
| himſelf: I e a good And to call him in. 


No, no, take care of that, ſays another, don't 
you wy 'tis.a little knave whom. his father. has 
turned out of doors becauſe he is good for no- 
_ 1 —_ ranma RO to do with him; 


let 
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1 him ck he pleaſ 6. 5 wel . re- 
pPlied the ether, God go-with him, but I. mould 
| de ſorry he ſhould come to any harm. A little 
1 farther he paſſed by ſome unlucky boys, about 
his on age; who mocked: and laughed at him. 


Phe farther he went, the more he found him- 


elf embarraſſed. Being alone and without pro- 
tection, he ſaw himſelf turned into ridicule by 
every body he met, and found, to his great ſur- 
prize, that bis fine cloaths fie not real 
"entitle; bim. o reſpect. 15 


In the mean time, one of i my Frick, who 7 


was A ſtranger to him and planted on purpoſe, to 
keep an eye over him, followed him up and down, 
and at a proper time accoſted him and conducted 
him home. This ſcene, which reſembled that 
of monſieur Porceaugnac in the. play, required 
a man of wit and underſtanding ; and indeed it 
Was admirabl 4 well performed. Without mak- 


ing the chill 
N he made him ſo ſenſible of the. impru- 


dence of his deſign, that be returned to me, in 


about half an hour, ſo ſubmiſſive and confuſed | 
chat he hardly. durſt look me in the face. 


To tompledt the misfortune of this « 


on, 'alfo, his father, who was Juſt * db out as 


he entered, met him on the ſtairs. 


55 ner ive an accbunt where he had . 


and the teaſon why" 1 did not , coppany” 294 25 
n fock's tie 46 this, one! rans' us lg, in 


reqtirivg a child 7e teſt werb; becauſe be knows be 


eunnot poſMibly' diſguiſe it; and that eee 
: TP he ould bo melia ddd, 


"This 
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timid, by frightening bim too 
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child could Al moſt have wilhed 


bundfed ſeet deep. Without taking the trouble 


of giving him a long reprimand,” his father ſaid 


to him, more coolly than I expected, Well Sir, 


Whenever you are inclined to go out alone again, | 


ydu may; but, as I do not chuſe to haue any 


Vagabonds in my houſe,” bin eng Jour wilt take : 


Life hot to come in again. 0 


= my par, L received him . — 5 Fi 


or railfery, but a little gravely and 'referved-; 


Sr Aebi. ws. 


> ſtroke, that the poor ; 
Him f buried ar | 


and leſt he ſhould ſuſpeck what had happened 


to be only a trick, I would not take him out 


all day. The next morning, I obſerved with 
pleaſure, that he paſſed with an air of ttiumph 
along with me, in the face of thoſe very people, 
that had ridiculed him the day before, when he 
was alone. Hence it is eaſy to conceive he 


never threatened to go abroad an without me. | 


B theſe es" and others'of a like kind, 1 
69 far prevailed, durit 


% 


— The She exerciſe ef A \ child, _ ws 3 5 
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ane 
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the ſhort time I ſtayed 
with him, as to make bim do every thing re- 
quired of him, without any injunctions, prohi- | 
bitions, ledures or uſeleſs 'exhortations:. 80 
that Whenever 1 ſpoke he was ſatisfied, 
while my filence was what he was: moſt afraid 
of; for then he underſtood ſomething was 
wrong. I always left the eircumſtances them- 
ſelves, re re to ict view eee to be- 
turn. | 
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in playing 
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without weakening; or blunting the mind, 
how on the contrary, it tends to form the only 
ſpecies of reaſon the age of infancy is capabl 

of, as well as that which is the moſt neceſſary 
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to perſons of any age whatever. It teaches. us 
to become acquainted with the proper exertion 


of our forces, the relation our bodies bear o 
thoſe which ſurround us, the uſe of thoſe natu- 


ral implements which are within our reach, and ä 


which are adapted to our organs. Can any 
| ſtupidity equal that of a child, brought up al- 


ways in the nurſery and under the wing of his 
mother, who, i 


ignorant of the nature of weight 


and teſiſtance, attempts to pull down a tree or 
to lift -a rock? Ibe firſt time in my life 


that I went out of Geneva, I remember, 


I attempted to keep up with a horſe on full gal- | 
lop, and took up+ ſtones. to throw over an hill 
two leagues diſtant; laughed at by all the chil- 


dren in 1 village, I appeared to them, doubt- 
leſs, as a real ideot. At eighteen years of age, 


we learn, from the lectures of experimental phy- 


loſophy, the nature of a lever; in ihe mean time, 


there is not a boy in the country, of twelve, who _ 
does not know the uſe of a lever better than the 
firſt mechanic in the academy of ſciences. 


The 


leſſons which ſchool-boys learn of each other, 
about their bounds, are an hundred 


times more uſeful to them than all thoſe 0 


| - the maſter peaches in the hone... 


: Se a + the fiſt time Do comes into ? 
a room; ſhe looks about and peeps into every 
1 "= aud corner, nor fits a, moment ſtill, till 


he has TOY examined every ie; of furni- 
| ture 
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buse therein. In the ſame manner doth a child 
examine into every thing, when he begins to 


youu about, and enters, if I may ſo fay, the 
partment of the world. All; the difference is, 
.that-aboſight, which is camimon to both the. chid 


of the hands, and in the latter by: that exqui- 


ſite ſenſe of ſmelling, which nature has beſtowed 


on it. It is the right or wrong cultivation of 
this inquiſitive diſpoſition that makes children 


either ſtupid. or expert, ſprightly een = : 


11018 ox fobliſhcy!; 12112 vi oooh of i trout 
437'T. bai bus Nude sc bien! _ 19 
5 ee impulſes, therefore, urging ah 
to compate our forces with thoſe of the objects 
about us, and to diſcover: the ſenſible. qualities 
of ſuch objects, as fat as they. relate to ourſelves; 
the firſt ſtudy of mankind is a ſort of experi- 
mental Philafophy relative: to ſelf-prefervation ; 
_ . from:tha-proſee d-oflwhichwe divert thei at- 
tention ofuchi dren: by:the-premature ! introduc- 
tioo r e of ſpeculatidn. During the time 
that their ſupple, and delicate organs are adapted 
to the makin ng experiments on bodies; while 
their ſenſes are as yet xempt from illuſions; this 


da che interval in which we ſhould exerciſe both 


ithe on and the other im theirproper functions 
this is the time to teach children. the ible 
relations of things. A everything. that enters 
the human underſtanding,” is introduced by the 
ſenſes, the firſt Kind af rãtiocination in man is 


| a kind of ſenſitive reaſoning ;* and this ſerves as 


the Ibaſis of his intellectual reaſon.. Our firſt 
inſttuctors in philoſophy aren our fret; hands 
0 eyes. An ſubſtituting bohks in their place, 


"Ws do not learn to reaſon ; 5 but to con- 
tent 


Vox. I. „ 


- and tlie cats is in the: firſt aſſiſted hy the feeling 
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uring the ats; and tom 
hoſe i to any good i parpoſe, 


implements | 
hond:be müde ſufficiently ſolid for their in- 
tended | uſe. To learn 25 think, vherefore, 
we ſhould exerciſe our limbs, and our organs, 
dich are che inſtruments cf our intelligence; 
-and in order to make the beſt uſe of thoſe/in- 
ſttruments, it is neceſſary that thetbody, farniſh- 
ing them, ſhould be robuſt and hearty. Thus, 
fo far is a foiind runderitanding! from being in- 
dependent on the body, 1 Ving to a 
good conſtitution that l ; 
mind ue effected willi wane Sami po gon: at I 


Should: I-okighge! ee e, in whiatizimciete"tho | 
Tong vacancy of childhood might beſt be em- 
ployed, I- ſhould deſcend to partieulars which 
br appear ridiculouſly circumſtantial. | Pine 


indeed it may be ſaid, that, uocording 
—— 

things only as not be It may 
amd me, -why 40 much me ſhould be thrown. 
i that wil be ſu ed 


all <hat-you intend t Genc youre, "and What | 
KK» optncparnacy, ei nk . 


Ay good friends, you are Adee: 45 
Aru my pupil in an unt, the ſtudy of which is 
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aich knows nothin 


'E his 1 is.the art. of being 
for the 


nee of any perſon what- 


N 


Ge 


ever, i s not pretend to more than he 
poſſeſſes, m = de reduced into 2 very ſmall 
0 


compaſs. You jnftru& your child early in 


delete; 'T employ pire inp in perfecting the 
Anſtruments to acquire it. 

tians, having one day made a pompous diſplay of 
their boaſted treaſure of St. Mark to a Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, the latter paid them no other com- 
pliment than by looking under the tables, and ? 
ſaying with an affected furprize, Qui non ce la 
radice. I never fee a preceptor, making a like 


difplay of his pupit's e but I am 


 xempted to ſay the ſame thing. 


All thoſe who have made their debe len on 


the manner of living among the antients, 1 
bute to their gymnaſtic' exerciſes that ſtren 125 


of body and mind which ſo eminently. di 


guiſh them from the moderns. The manner 
in which Montagne hath dwelt, upon this ſen- 
_ timent, ſerves to ew how extremely ſenſible he 
ns of its truth. In ſpeaking of the education 


of a child, he ſays, in order to encreaſe the vigour 
of the mind, we ought to encreaſe the ſtrength of 
the muſcles; by uſing a child to labour, we inure 
him to pain; we muſt, prepare him by exerciſe to 
bear 2 accidents of diſlocation, the chalic and 


other evils attendant on Waden frame. The 
ſagaci 


ous. Locke, the good Rollin, the learned 


"Fleury, andthe pedantie DeCoouſaz, howeverthey = 
differ from each other in epry thing. „all agree 


in recommending bodily exerciſe to c 


"TY the moſt 8 7 of all their precept, 
9 * ä 


is ſaid, that the Vene- 
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and yet is that which is, and always will be, the 


. moſt negſected. I have already ſpoken ſuffici- 


. ently of its importance; and, as it is impoſſible 


to give better reaſons, or lay down better rules 


for the practice, than are to be found in Locke, 
1 ſhall content myſelf with referring to him, 


after having taken the liberty to add ſome obſer- 
" ron Br won tl tcl 


3 4 


The limbs of a growing child ſhould have 


room enough in its cloaths ; he ſhould: have no- 


thing to reſtrain his motions or growth, nothing 


too tight, no ligatures about him. The dreſs 
of the French, too cloſe and confined even for 


men, is particularly prejudicial to — aca 


The blood and juices, 'retarded- in their circu⸗ 
lation, ſtagnate and grow foul z the diſorders 


- ariſing from which, increaſed by an inactive 
and ſedentary. life, bring on the ſcurvy ; a diſ- 


temper common to us, and hardly known among 


the ancients, whom their dreſs and manner of 


living preſerved from it. The tight huſſar dreſs, 


— 


which mothers ſometimes affect for their ſons, 
_ . Inftead of remedying, augments the inconve- 
nience; as, in order to prevent a few ligatures 


in different parts of the body, it confines and 


compreſſes the whole. The beſt way is to let 
them go as long as poſſible in looſe veſts; and, 
. afterwards, to let their cloaths be made large 
enough; and not to, ſtand upon their:diſplaying a 
fine a which will only ſerve to 


dueſtroy it. 
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heir defects, both in body and 


. 


mind, ariſe almoſt all from the ſame cauſe; we 
e e ee 
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time. 
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With e to the „ of e cloaths, 
3 cee are generally fond of the gay and lively : : 
they ſuit them better alſo, and I ſee no reaſon 
why we ſhould not in ſuch caſes conſult their 
natural inclinations; Aut, as ſoon as ever they _ 
begin to prefer one fluff to another becauſe it 
is rich and coſtly, their hearts are infected by 
luxury and the caprices of opinion. This kind 
of taſte, aſſuredly, they have not acquired of 
themſelves. It is not eaſy to ſay what an in- 
fluence the choice of cloaths, and the motives 
for that choice, have on education. We not 
only ſee fond mothers ridiculouſly promifing 
their children fine cloaths as a. recompence. for 
their good behaviour; but often hear fooliſh 
preceptors threatning their pupils with coarſer - 
and plainer cloaths as a puniſhment for their 
faults. If you do not mind your book bet- 
4 ter, if you don't keep your cloaths cleaner, 
4 you ſhall go dreſſed like a ploughboy.” Is 
not this as much as to tell them that the merit 
and importance of a man, lie in his garb, and 
that theirs conſiſt entirely in their dreſs. Is it 
to be wondered at that youth profit by ſuch wiſe 
leſſons; that they hold nothing in eſteem but 
dreſs, and Judge 0 of merit N external ROW” 
ances? | On 
If it were ws „ buſineſs & to > en a child that 
had been ſpoiled in this manner, I would take 
care that his richeſt cloaths fliould be the moſt 
inconvenient ; that he ſhould be hard] y able to 
ſtir his arms and moye about in them: I would 
take care drew his liberty and Siety ſhould in 
e e n bl ay every”. 
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every ſhape be. ſacrificed to his- 3 
if he at any time joined in the . 5 ET Gram 


children more plainly dreſſed, th 
Der and diſappear  nmediately. In a nh: 


I would ſo tire him out with his finery, and 
reader him ſo. great a ſlave to his laced c oaths, 
that he ſhould ſoon think tbem the plague of. 


Raus life, and prefer his being ſhut up in à dun- 


geon rather than put them on. If a child "oy 


not ſubjected to our own idle notions and 
. dices, bis chief deſire is to be eaſy and at "cl 


4 The moſt ſimple, he. 225 n 


reſs is n the moſt prized 


There is an habit of b proper. for per- 


We who take much exerciſe, and another 


re ſuitable. n the ſedentary and. inactive. 


ie e ing, an equal and uniform 
circulation of the, fluids,. aud be defended: 
inſt the alterations of the air and the weather; 


. pafling from labour to reſt, and from. 
heat to cold, ou . on the contrary, to. inure 


themſelves to ſuch alterations. Hence it follows 
that ſtudious and ĩndolent people ought always to 
£0 warmly cloathed, in order to preſerve the 
. body in the ſame temperature, as near as 
pollible, at all times and ſeaſons. Thoſe, on 
the other hand, who come and go, in the wind, 
the ſun and the rain, who take a good deal: of 
exerciſe, and paſs moſt of their time in the open 
air, ought to be cloathed-lightly.;. in order to 
habituate themſelyes to all the viciſfitudes in 
the temperature. of the air, without injury. 
I chould adviſe. both one and the other not to 


change their dreſs with the — chis = 


F mean he th; 


tom of Sir 
8 ſcore. i 


The la 


Tae 


tter, we are told, was the cu 


sreren of EDvcagron. 


fall be the conflantpratice wit (Emilius: n not that, | 
all wear a, winter's | 
like ſedentary perſons 3 but that he. 
a ſummer' s dreſs in winter, 


people. 


s Dab 


ike 


— 


it in ſummer, 
ſhalt wear 


the 1 


r * ed to al four-. 4 


head in any ſeaſon. 


went always bare 45 3 
tiaras, and Ain weat thick turbans; the uſe of _ 
which, according to Chardin, the air of the 
renders neceſſary, 
 diſtinion, that Herodotus made im 
between: the ſkulls of the Per- 
Eg gyptians. As it is of con- 


eguntry 
remarked a 
= field of battle 


ns and thoſe of f the 


ſequence, thetefore,. 141 the bones of the ſleulb 
ould. become hard. and compact 
the brain, not only agai | 
and fraftures, but alſo from colds and defluxions; 
cuſtom. 9 children to go, both 
by day 7 by night, bare, 
fake of neatneſs,. and, to 


fend 


you 


ſhould AG 
and-ſumme 
„If, for 75 


"» ; 


TP wild, He” l 8 X Ga coverin 


155 
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ent 
Perflans ware. 


3 


ang nth 


[ have elſewhere 5 


inſt eontuſions 


keep their hair in order, you would put 1 
on à cap at night let it. be made of thin, light 


net-wor k. : 
more influenced. by t 
Chatdin: than with my reaſons, 


_ thers, 


1 know that the | qe oh of mo- 


he obſervation of 


3 conceit the 


air of Perſia, univerſal ; but; for my on part, 
I have: not made choice nds an ene bart 


1 make him an Aſiatic. 
elne, in general, 


are too 1 Hows | 
ee in earlieſt infancy,” It is 
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s the better to % 
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much better to inure them to bear cold than, 
beat. The former will never hurt them, if they 


are expoſed to it early ; but the looſe and porous , - 

_ texfiire of their ſkin, leaving too great an open- 
ing for perſpiration, ſubjects them to an inevi- 
table waſte of ſtrength and ſpirits, from extreme 
beat. Hence it is obſervable that more people 
die in Auguſt than in any month in the year. 

Ip Beſides this, it is evident, on à .compariſon 

between the northern people and the inhabitants 
of the ſouthern | climates, that "piankind grow 
more robuſt by ſupporting exceſſive cold, than 
they do by bearing ' exceflive heat, As your 
child grows up, however, and his fibres gather 
FL a o ice WA #295 a Mes 4+ 37 je 1 
| firength, you ſhould inure him by degrees to 
bear the rays of the fun 5 Which you ma 7 thus a 
eaſily effect, till he ſhould run no riſque even from 
the ſcorching heat of the torrid zone. 


It is remarkable that Mr. Locke, amidſt a 
number of manly and ſenſible rules which he 
hays down for the government of children, falls 
into ſuch flagrant cdntfadictions 48 we mould 
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not expect in ſo ezact a_reaſoner. 'The ſame 
perſon, who adviſes that children ſhould in the 
beat of ſummer go into the cold bath, is againſt | 
their drinking cold liquors when they are warm, 

or fitting in moiſt places on the cold gtound.“ 
ß 44.4 © n 21:15 W388 1 
But, as he would have their ſhoes always take , 
5 £153 9330 T5335 & e * 4105 e 2 875 1 19 
h it to be ſuppoled' the little peaſants take uch 
articular carę ꝛ0 fic or lie do only in dry places? 
And did we ever hear of the damp of the earth do- 
ing them any harm? To hear the phyſicians talk on 
this ſubject, one would think. the ſaväges: muſt ve 
all laid up with the rheuma tim 33 
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water, can it be ſuppoſed they will take it leſs 
when the child is hot? And may not we draw 
the fame inferences concerning the whole 

body from the feet, as he does, about the feet, 
and body, from the hands and face? If he is 
deſirous his pupil's body ſhould be all face, 
Wherefore nn not 1 delire mine to be all feet 75 


Fo 0 plerbat children diitking 6 they: are 

| hot, he adviſes us to uſe them to eat a piece of © 
bread before they drink. This is ſurely” very 
ſtrange! when a child is famiſhed with thirſt 
we muſt give him ſomething to eat! I ſhould 
rather, when he is- ſtarving with hunger, give 
bim ſomething to drink. 1 ſhall never be per- 
ſuaded that our natural appetites are diſorderly, 43 
and that we may not gratify them without en- 
dangering our health and lives. If this were re- 

ally the caſe, the human race might have been 
deſtroyed before they had learned the e | 
necef ary to ſelf- en Re 


-\Wheneves Emiliss i is thirſty, 1 woeldhave hin J 
drink, and that only pure water, without any. 
mixture or preparation, even were he all-over : 
in a ſweat, and tho it were. in the depth of = 
winter. The only precaution I would recom + _M 
mend, is to make a diſtinction between the 
qualities of the water; If it be river 3 5 = 
give it him as it comes directiy from the river: 2 
If ſpring water, it ought to ſtand ſome time in 
the air before it be drank. In warm feaſons the” 

rivers are warm; but it is not ſo with the 
ſprings; which are not in contact with the 
| external a air. Sucks E ongnen not to be drank, 

4s L. 5 1 958 there-: 
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| to. 1 ſweat; in winter, particularly in the 


kin, _ the moiſture a 
from. 


226 ürturbs, er, 1 


45 bs. tül it acquire the  terperaturs of 1 
atmoſphere. In the winter, on . 5 
| ſpring _ is leſs 


rous than that of 5 
But it is — natural nor frequent, 


open air: becauſe the . compreling the 
prevents the wy Z 

ſufficiently. for a; very. free. Fx ue 

ow, it is. not m my intention tha Lind" 


ration. 


| Ian dt exerciſe himſelf in the winter, by the 


ſide of a good. fire, but in the open fields a- 


middſt the froſt and ſnow. Let him heat himſelf 
As much as he will, in. making and throwing 


ſnow- balls, he may ſafely: venture to drink 
whenever he is dry; eſpecially if he returns to 
the ſame diverſion afterwards. Should he ever 
be put into a ſweat, alſo, by any other violent 
exerciſe, and be at the ſame time thirſty, he 
may even then drink cold water without dan- 
ger: Take care only to lead him gently to ſome 


little diſtance to fetch it; and he will be cooled 
| fobrionty: to drink. But; beſure to take theſe. 


without his. perceiving, it... I had 


| much ys he. ſhould be — gd ſick,. than. 


to be perpetually attentive. to ts "I 


of his bead. 


Children require 3 * — 8 
they. uſe. much exerciſe. The one; ſerves to coun- 


terbalance the other; ſo that hence we ſee they 


have need. of both. The proper time for reſt 4 | 


pointed aut by nature, andi is in the night. It 
| | ration that. our ſleop is more 


e air, heated by its direct rays, 
ever | 


3 as . 5 "TTY by ab 8 ; * 5 * 10 

gh, tho 5 wich r fg W and 1 2 e it 

45 55 that im theſe climates men, 23s wells 
all other animals, require in general more 

in inter than in ſummer. 15 as Bina * Rate of 

al life Apt e 
ito 4 0 1 4 5955 for ud t | of uſin, 'T ne 
niformity, ſo far as to r it ne 


7 ny, 15 ught, without doubt, 10 be ſubs 
ject to ſome Tegulations in;thig* 5 but our 
chief rule ſhould be to enable Him to depart i; 


from Som when occaſion requires, without en- 
. di 1 enervate your pupil 
Rim in ſoft and unin- 
et hitn enjoy his reſt at 
5 firſt without fr As ER hw of nature die- 
fates ; but forg 
ntly. NE a 1 ek 4 
ould” be uſeg, therefpre, as. be Gros _ mY 
"up . ate, and rife early ; 73 to de waked:unex+ 
eckedly out of his ſleep, and tp fit up occaſion» | 
ally ; ; all nit e Sea By be- 
inning with him ea a procee ge 
Ind 2700 u ally, we Ag thus form ny Sag. 
tution to beat thoſe things e e 324 
it, af already formed. 5 


| It is of g reat cathy b 0 Wale ours. 
{elves Peu to indifferent Jodginps ;"it is the 
to prevent dur ever meeting wi bad beds; 
ef in general an hardy. way of living, hen we 
are once uſed to it, increaſes the number of agree - 
able ſenſations; e a ms leaſing. life 
pre us for an infinity of diſp ones. 
: 5. L 6 * 
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med. to ſie on. the. 
The man who.falls aflee 


bell not ile 11 of h 
9 922871 3 
i-Aſef fofs bed, in 


. 0 


do by df downz th en 


W e | 
ch. yes, 25 s jt. pers. the. "hole 


back. Fan 0 5 ate over-heated, 


— TOUS). 
oe open the 
Gs, ane ITE, = nn, e 
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ee; 755 = and, "are. preparing be ours all | 
day-).We:ftandar 

faves to make our beds; as in turning up this 
cath, we are in effect ſhaking up our matraſſes., 
Lknow by. experience that, when a child is in 
health, we may make it go to ſleep or keep it 


awake, almoſt. as, we aſe... When children 


are Dus 19 beds: and. the purſe is tired with their 
prattle, nothing is more common than for the 


latter to bid them go to ſleep: but this is much 
the ſame thing as if ſhe ſhould bid them be well, 
when they are ſick. The right way to make 
children go to ſleep, is to weary them and not 
ourſelves. Keep talking to them, thereſore, in- 
ceſſantly; ſo that they muſt be forced to keep 
ſilence themſelves, and they will ſoon fall aſleep. 
Long diſcourſes, thus, you, ſee, are good for 
ſomething; and ; Preaching. 4 fermon i is as good 
as rocking the cradle: but, though you make 


uſe of b ae in / the. n night, 1 . would have | 
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5 * an forties dy Emilius; leſs for — 
5 he ſhould get à habit of ſleeping. too long, than 


to accuſtom him to every thing, even to the cir.- 


_  curſtance of being nee ſuddenly. Let 
ine add to this, that T thould de very ill qualified 
for the office J have undertaken,” if I did not 
know how to make him wake of himſelf, and 
riſe, in a manner, at my pleaſure, without for. 
ing a fingle word to him About the matter, 


15 for ane F thovght' be did nor ep. 
enough, I ſhould let him foreſee. over night that 
be would have but a diſagreeable morning; in 
conſequence of which he would think all the 
fime clear gain that he ſpent of it in ſteep. On 
the contrary, did he ſleep too much, I would 
provide for him ſome amuſement he was fond of, 
againſt he ſhould wake. Am I defirous of teach 
ing him tb wake at a certain hour, P ſay to him, 
6 To- morrow morning at fix o'clock I propoſe 
s the diverſion of angling, « or | ſhall take a walk 


SE.” 


&« to ſuch a place; will you be of the party?“ 


He conſents, and Ares me to wake him; this I 
either promiſe or not, as occaſion may require: : 


it he wakes too late, he finds that I am gone out. 


Hence he fees his misfortune if he does not ſoon 


learn to wake another time without being cal - 
9 * x. : ; 
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When it fo gin which bones is very 
rare, that an indolent child gives itſelf up, t 

fl. . and mnie, it 17 not be indulged | 
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in el a vicious propenſ y. 11 Kim ulated 
| ſome powerful motives to action. It will be 
readily-cenceived that I do. not mean we. Berl 
La- to uſe, abſoſute force, but only to, eme 
ploy the. Kübel of ſome aber that may an-: 
er that end: by which means allo, i wa fol: 
bon the econ; of rd ue hall hn twa- 
f ms e 25 £48 IF L 1 4t . 5 


| For un ; own. part, I conceive. EY is 1 
inthe. world, for. which we might not, 


* 2 little addreſs, excite an inclination, o 


_ even an ardent deſirs,. in gong, without vani-. 
ty; jealouſy, or SPC The, Vivacity and- 


ways have a ſure, lk, of Wen, altho” no pre- 
opt has ever known how to make uſe it. 
Ia their ſports and diverſions, while they. think 
they I y. a, they will ſuffer wachout 
comp laint, and even ſometimes la h at 4 
| ries, they would not otherwiſe have borne. 
out ſhedding; tears. Faffings, auen 8 5 
and fatigues of every 5 are the ordinary 
amuſements of the young 1 55 which. is a 
1 that. even _—_ Bay 65 of a 
zee en to. give a nn bitterne 
ea boweyer,. — an art of mak · 
— "this diſb palatable, nor every 85 1 7 5 ap- © 
petite to taſte it t without grimace. But I 
again, if I do not take 1 bewilder and wk 


Excceptions... 


What i long * be bo 
ax Yan, | to the ns hve 


* merely . 
incident to 
our 
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dl GR to accident,; d ingers, and des 
the more we familiarize- ourſelves to theſe ideas, 5 
the more we diminiſh that importunate ſenſibility 

which adds to the evil. he fo impatience. props of 

ing it. The more we revolve 5 

various ſufferings we have reaſon. to 

more we them of their ſling 3 f GRP: 

ves ſtrengthen. the. ſoul, and He it aaf 
able: the body thus becomes the armour that. 

repels all the ſhafts which might otherwiſe wound. 
to the quick. Even the a ay = gre 
they are not death itſelf, are har 
| 3 cannot be ſaid. to die: 

1 z inflant. he is dead: (oy Ay: no 1 5 

| bn might ſay of ſuch 2 man, as Mon- 

tagne ſaid of an emperor of Morocco, that no one. 

ever lived ſo long in death. Reſolution and ſor- 
titude are, like the other virtues,. to be learned 

in infancy; but it is not by teaching e 
thoſe terms, that the taught to be bold and 
reſolute. F be made. to taſte and ex- 

perience hows without. which Ks wilt Never. 

| n what mean. = 

But renz „ n nook; on "hol 4 

| 3 how. are we to act with our pupil, "ry 
gerd to the ſmall. pox? n have him in- 
- oculated: while he is Yeung, of all we let him 

nale it in the natural way The former is moſt 

agreeable. to our practice; as it is calculated to 
ſave our lives at an age when life is moſt valuable, 
at the riſk of loſing them at that age when life 
is. of. leaſt aceount? if indeed we 2 be ſaid / to 
run- anz riſk. at all in inoculation ſriltully per- 
F farmed,” The _ Towerer, is more con- 
a | _ 
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formable. to our. general principles, of 1 
every thing to natüre, in caſes where ſhe chuſes 
to operate alone, and which ſhe gives up as ſoon 
as man interferes. Man in a ſtate of nature is 
always prepared for inoculation ;. let us leave _ 
the obersten therefore to nature; ſhe knows 
her own time better than we. It muſt not hence 
be concluded, however, that I condemn inocula- 
tion: for the very ſame reaſon” that I exempt 
my pupil, you ought perhaps to take a contrary 
method with yours. Your method of education 
prepares him for not eſcaping the -ſmall pox, 
whenever it attacks him: if you wait, therefore, 
till be takes it by zocident, it is very probable he 
may die of it. I obſerve that the practice of in- 
oculation meets with oppoſition, in various coun- 
tm:tes, in the exact proportion as it is neceſſary 
3 for them to adopt it: the reaſon of it, alſo, how. 
l | - ever raven to common ue, is bg 8 | 
| be perceived. | | 
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I mhall hardly think it A Wi to (PIERS | 
1 mine this point, therefore, with regard to Emi-; 
ls: he ſhall either be inoculated, or not, as 
; time, place and circumſtance, require: it is to 
aim almoſt a matter of mere indifference. If we 
1 inoculate him, it is true, we ſhall have the ad- 
= vantage of knowing his diſtemper and providing 
for it beforchand; which to be ſure is ſome- 
| i ting: but then, if on the other hand he takes 
| it naturally, we ſhall have no occaſion for the - 
en, which i is a Sreat deal n 


. aparticularorexcluſive mettiod.of education 
7 calculated 2 to a. mares * W 
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from the vulgar, thoſe inſtructions are always pre- 
ferred which are the moſt coſtly ; while the more 
common, which by the way are the moſt uſeful, are 
neglected. * Thus young gentlemen politely edu- 
: cated go through the exerciſes of the riding- © 
| ſchool, becauſe this courſe is expenſive; but 
bardly any of them learn to ſwim, becauſe it coſts 
nothing, and a common peaſant may know how 
to ſwim as well as the firſt lord in the land. And 
yet we ſee the traveller, without having learned to : 
ride the greathorſe, mounts his nag, and manages 
him very well; but whoever falls into the water 
and cannot ſwim, muſt be drowned: and nobody _ 
can ſwim without having learnt it. Beſide, I 
know not that any one is obliged. on. pain of * 
death to ride on horſeback; whereas no one is 
certain of avoiding the danger, to which we are © 
ſo often expoſed, From the water. Emilius ſhall 
learn to move in the water, as well as on land. 
Why ſhould he not be taught to live in all ele- 
ments? Could I teach him to fly in the air, 1 
would make him an eagle; _ if vo 5 he 
W A falamander. | ey CE ne 
"We! are generally aa chile en oed don 
themſelves in learning to ſwim; but whether they 
dfown themſelves in Jeaming, or are drowned | 
when they are grown up for having never learned, 
it is the fault of thoſe who have the care of chem, 2 
when young: 1. is vanity only that inſpires te- 
merity z we are never fobl- Hardy, or run our- 
ſelves in danger, when alone ;' Mev would Emi- 
Iius be fo, though the 1025 of the whole univerſe 
were upon him: As exereiſe does not depend 
3 q Are into dab r, he might learn, in the 
8 N e 0 * 41 bet 5 SY canal 
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canal. af: his, father park, to, crofs the, Heb. 
leſpont: but it. is, neceſſary to, . familiarize. him 
| in, ſome. degree] to. danger. itſelf; that he may. 
— 1 ſollicitous about it. Fla, 3s: a. 
neceſſarx part of that apprenticeſhig * 


ſfmeak ol hereafter. Being attentive. alſo, to 


adapt the riſk. he may run, to bis firength,. 
and by ſharing: the danger with. him myſelf,- 1 
| halb have . to feat from his imprudence,.. 
while I. regulate. my care of eee * | 
what I. owe ta m. 0 


A child bath: neither che fire 8 nor the CY | 
ment of a man; but he: is capable of ſeeing and. 
hearing as well, or at leaſt nearly ſo. His ga- 
luate 5 is; as fenſible,,. though. leſs deligate.: 

and he diſtinguiſhes odours as well, though not 

with the ſame. nicety. of. all our facultics,. | 
' the. ſenſes, are perfected the. firſt : theſe therefore: 
e a ed 
5 only ones for 
ten, or the molt neglected. oth 22 . 


n is not monly ” 1 5 
it is to.learn. nightly ge by them ;. 
to learn, if I. may ſa expreſi Ta 2: tO. eb a? Th 
„ Wale . 1 
eee purely 10 D ck.” 
nical, and ſerve.to make. the body. ſtrong and ro- 
buſt. without taking the leaſt; 0 on the judg- a 
— n ace; thoſe, of eien . tuning, 
| ng, whipping; a, tap, throwi nes, &. 
x A are very wal but hare we * . 
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ant legs f Have we not alſo eyes and ears; and. 
are not theſe organs neceſſary to the expert uſe 
af the former? Do not only exerciſe your ſtrength, 
therefore, but all the ſenſes that direct it; make 
the beſt potkdle uſe of each, and let the imptef- 
ſions of one confirm thoſe of another. Meaſure, 


reckon, weigh and compare. Exert not your 


force till you have eſtimated the reſiſtance you 
are going to encounter; always ſo contriving it, 
that an eſtimation of the effect may precede the 


uʒſe of the means. Let your pupil ſee his intereſt 


in never making ſuperfluous or inſufficient efforts. 
By thus uſin 115 to foreſee the effect of all his 
motions, and to correct his errors by experience, 
is it not clear that the more extenſive and various 
his exeteiſe, the more judiciaus he willgro w)? 


Lt us ſuppoſe him. going to move an heavy 
body by means of a wes he takes one too 
long, he will find it unmanageable with his ſhort. 

arms; if to ſhort, he will not have ſufficient; 

force. experience will teach him to chuſe one: of. 
the proper length. This kind of knowledge is:. 


- 


not above his age. Does the matten in queſtion 

regard the lifting a burthen ? If he. would take 
up one as heavy: as he could carry, and not make + 
a fruitleſs endeayour to raiſe one he could not 


| lift, is he not under a neceflity of - eſtimating the 


weight by. his. eye? When he knows, how to. 
make a compatiſon between maſles of the ſame. 
matter, but of different bulk, let him learn to do 
the ſame between maſſes of the ſame. bull, but 
of different matter; he will then experience the 
difference of their ſpecific gravity. 1 remember 
2 .young man, very well educated, who could 
not be perſuaded, till he had made the experi- 
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ment, that a tub, full of cleft wood, was 1 5 

chan the ſame tub filled with water. e 
We are not all equally expert in. +6 EY of 

our fenſes, There is one, to wit, the touch, 


whoſe action is never ſuſpended while we are 


| awake, and which is extended ovef the whole 
ſurface of the body, as a contiriual guard to give 


us notice of every thing that may be offenſive. 
It is by means of the continual and involuntary - 
exerciſe of this ſenſe, that we acquire our earlieſt 


us to give it any particular cultivation, We find, 
hbwever, that blind people have a much ſtronger 


and more delicate ſenſe of feeling than we; be- 
ciuſe, having no information from the ſight, theß 
are obliged to deduce the ſame conctufions from 


the former ſenſe only, which we are furniſhed 


experience, which makes it the leſs needful for 


ä 


with by the latter. Why then ſhould we not 
learn to walk, like them, in the dark, to know 
dodies by the touch, to judge of the objects that 
ſurround us; to do, in ſhort, by night without 
candles, all chey do by day without eyes. Whi'e 
the ſun is above the horizon, we have the ad- Tp 
vantage of them and lead them about; but in 


the dark the are our guides, and take "the lead 


in turn. We are blind as they during one half 5 


of our og with this difference, that thoſe 


dare to ftir a foot in the night. Will it be ſai 


| We may call for candles and torches ?: We may 
ſo-: but this it is to be always recurring to 
machines: who can aſſure us they will always 
be at hand? "Fork my: own es I had DOM OK + | 
er 
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who are really blind can at all times find their 
way about, Whereas we that have eyes — | 


of the night, clap your hands, and you may per- 

cCeive by the echo, whether the room you ate in 
be large or ſmall; whether you are in the middle 

or in one corner. Within fix inches of the 


uy. 
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ther Emilius Thould have eyes at his Been ende 
chan i in the chandler s ſhop. 
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Should you be ſhut up in a bouſs i in ith middle. 


wall, the very air will give a different ſenſation 


to your face to what it does in the middle of the 


room. Turn yourſelf round ſucceflively, facing 


every part of the room, and if there be à door 
open, you will perceive it by a gentle draught of 


air; Are you in a veſſel upon the water, you 


may know by the manner in which che air 


ſtrikes againſt your. face, not only which. wa 

you. are going, but whether you go faſt or Dow, | 
Theſe obſervations, and a thouſand others of a 
ſimilar kind, can be made only in the night; 
for, whatever attention we beſtow on them in 


the day- time, we are: al ways fo far either affiſtetl 


or prevented by the ſight, that the experiment 


eſcapes us. We here make uſe neither of hands 


nor ſticks; indeed, we might acquire 4 conſi - 


derable ſhare of ocular information by the touch, 


5 even without een any; Mo the objecls . 
e 1 1374 
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1 would have a e of diverfions for the 
7 This piece of advice is of much greater 


importance than it may at firſt appear. The 
night naturally ſtrikes a terror into men as well as 


brute animals *. Reaſon or knowledge, wiſdom or 
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This terror bas been very remarkable i ſome 
great r of the ſun. 


courage, 


mY . 
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cou Aale few rſons from 5 ing. this 
| bent — "have ſeen caſuiſts, free- 
| — cg r _ even ſoldiers, whom | 
could daunt by day, tremble b ht, 
Aki en, at the ruſtli ng of the e a 
tree. This timidity is uſually- attributed; to che 
_ idle tales told us when young, by our nurſes. 
This, however, is a miſtake; J it is founded i in 
nature; the cauſe of it being the ſame as that 
_ makes tea? people miſtruſtful, and the 
gar ſuperſtitious,; that is our ignorance of the 
33 ſurround us, and of what is paſſing 
about us * Being WOO $0 ANY, 5 
Jets 


22 x philoſopher, whoſe bock I have ese dune, 
* whoſe extenſve views have more often afforded 

| 2 —— zabſe forcthis fees; 0s 
Wen we une prevented, by any wann 
cumſtance, from fonming a true — — diſtande 
af objeds, 3 of hem only by 
the. angle, or yather the 7 „under Which — 4 

appear to the 1 e bk: en, 

as, to che magpi toe: of fach eQs. . E. _ 

| kvlows that in the night, it is common to mi ake a 
-farub which is nei us for a tree at a diſtance, ze 
perry! In the ſame manner; if we know not 2 
age its form, and therefore cannot by that me- 
of its Glance, are again of courſe 


10 n: S fly, pal pang i re aur eyes, at 
Fore little diſtance, wi 7 ks ſame as a arg 
bind farther diff: an horſe. h the middle of a 


itſelf in che attitude of aificep, vl do taken 


- far alte ſheep, „till we-diſcover it to bean horſe ; 
when it will appear as big as that animal; the firſt 
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jects at a diftans, and to anticipate their im- 


ond: pe rge' poſing, eee 


weer 
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ces, where we -cartnet gage of diane e: Aiſ- 
+ coyer-ahe form e an”. account; of the. ob- 

ſcurit of the medium, we e Ga in dan- 


_ 


er of. fal lh _ miſtakes: pce thaſe 1 
which” ne elves: | eat uri iſes chat 2 2 . 
cher ind of innare fear, which moſt evety body is 


-ſenfible'of in à dark night. Here afſo we trace the 
founditiom ef theſe" . ar Moe Zigantic and for- 
figures,” which fo müny i people: an d 
have ſeen; T key are. uſually told indeed, on — 
Oscaſſons, 1thati theſe: 9 wen -etiſted: only 411thoir 
eee eee e in cheir 
| es, and.it is very am what 
Toy declare themſelves ts have em oy for it muſt 
| neceſſarily happen, when we can judge of an object 
only by the angle it ſbrms dd che eye, that ſuoh un- 
ä Proc jane beg wf in magnitude, in propor- 
f = _ e e that organ: ſo that if it at firſt 
Gator, tignobant of what heſees and 
loaf) ging ng its diſtance) to be fow feet dich 
| ad 3. twenty lorethirty 8, ĩt would ap- 
pear ſeveral fathom thigh when at the. diſtance only Ir 
a few feet; a — — 
firilte terror into the ſpettator, till he ſhould go up 
cloſe to it, and, by tonching ic, diſcover what it was: 
in which caſe this object, hich ibefore a o 
enormous and gigantic, would be diminiſhed de its 


_ -natural ſize. But if, thro* fear, he ſhould mot go up Co 
uch object and be u „it is certain he could 


form nootheridea oft, than thatarifing from the image 


Which it formed in his eye; awed believe he had 


really ſeen ſomething terrible both for its:fize and form. 


Tho? the notion of /ſpeftres is-really founded in na- 


ture, and:thoſe 6—— 6 . 
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ate any thing of ſy objecle, that gs : 
may be a — hurtful things i in motion a- 
round me, from which I cannot guard myſelf? 
It is to no purpoſe that I am convinced of my 
ſecurity in the place where I am; Jean never 
be ſo fully perſuaded, as if I had ocular proof of 
it: 1 have, therefore, always a motive for fear 
in the night, which I ſhould not have in the day- 
time. I know, it is true, that in general another 
body cannot act againſt mine, without giving me 
notice of its approach by ſome noiſe ; for this 
. reaſon it is that in the dark the ear is always liſ- 
tening. At the leaſt noĩſe, that I cannot imme- 

5 123 account for, the intereſt I take in 1 

4 reſervation, makes me directly ſuppoſe 

. ref ing. * 521 to make me be on Lo 


„ 


nt $a 22 l * +a 


" ther, 25 # philoſophers. YR on OY imagina- 
l ” | "Buffon Hiſt Nets NOT. Ho: 27. 12189 edit. 
412 31-3 811 
* Ie ed to ſhow its 5 text, how far 
theſe appearances do always depend on the i imagina- 
tion, in part; and as to the cauſes ſet forth in the 
above citation, it is clear that the cuſtom 1 recom- 
mend, of walking about in the dark, will learn us 
to diſtinguiſh the àppearances whieh the reſemblance 
of forms, and the verſity of diſtances, give to objects 
ini the night. For hen there is juſt licht en to 
enable us to perceive: the outlines of objects, as 
we know chere is the greater quantity of air between 
us and objects at the greater diſtance, thoſe outlines 
- ſhould: appear leſs diſtin than if thoſe objects were 
[ nearer. Thus habit, we ſee, is ſufficient to prevent 
. us from falling into the miſtake pointed out by Mr. 
Buffon; but. whatever: explication be preferred, iny 
method is efficacious, irn conformable. to 
experience. 


Suard; 


/ 
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guard; and, of courſe, wm: thing that tends to. 
increaſe __ fears, = 


: Ws every thing ſilent around me? I; am not” 
the more tranquil'on that ſcore ; for after all, it 

is poſfible for me to be ſurprized without noiſe. 
It is neceſſary for me, therefore, to conceive every 
thing about me in the ſtate it was befote, to con- a 
ceive them to be as they ought ſtill to exiſt, ang 
that I ſee what I actually do not. Being thus re- 
duced to bring imagination into play, I ſoon 4 
loſe the maſtery of it; but the method I take - = 
to ericours e myſelf ſerves only to alarm me the = 
more. 1 Te- Aa noiſe, I am; alarmed for feat | 
of todes if all is in profound ſilence, the ima. 
ination is haunted with ſpectres and phantoms: 11 
char vigilance which ſelf-preſervation inſpires, „ 
| excites only ſuggeſtions of fear. Every thing 8 I 
that tends to give me encouragement depend 5 | 
on my reaſon; whereas inſtinct, more powerful, 4 
ſpeaks in a different ſtrain. | To what end, there- 4 
fore, ſhould we reflet that we have no cauſe to - = 
—_ when in that ele we : have alſo 9 to 


C 
-* 
- ; 1 
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. The * of the! evil being found]: it lach. - Bs 
ciently indicates the remedy. Habit, 28 et, _ 
thing, deſtroys the effects of imagination: theſe p i 
are excited only by the novelty- of the object. = 
The imagination is never employed on thoſe 1 
which are familiar to us; theſe affect only the =, ; | 
memory; and hence we ſee the reaſon of the 1 
axiom} Ab affuctis non fit paſſio ; for the paſſions ' 11 
are lighted up only at the fire of the imagination. a 
Never argue, therefore, with thoſe whom you 
Vor. I. e M Re are 
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are deſirous to cure of the fear of belag in 7" 
dark ; but entice them, often into it; and be aſ- 


ſured. that all the philoſophical arguments in the 


world will be of leſs avail than that practice. A 
bricklayer, or a tyler, is never made giddy. by 
looking down from the roofs of houſes ;- nor do 


we ſee thoſe who are accuſtomed: to go about in 


the obſcurity of the nights uoder "_ tau on 


that ſcore. 


* * ogy is 3 9 ariſing "Ra 


our nocturnal entertainments, to be added to the 
former: but, in order that ſuch diverſions ſhould wt 
anſwer-the end propoſed, I cannot too much re- 
cammend chearfulneſs and gaiety. Nothing is 
more diſmal than to be in darkneſs: never ſhut 


up a child, therefore, to remain in a dungeon. 


On the contrary, let him go laughing into the 


dark, and come laughing out again, taking 


care that the notion of the amuſement he hath 
juſt left, and is going again to partake of, may 
defend him from thoſe fantaſtic ideas which might 0 

otherwiſe arne on his imagination. ; 


1 


There is a certain term of life, beyond ERS . 


begun, as it were, a new career. In growing 


we go backward, even in advancing. I perceive 
that I myſelf have reached that term. I have 


old, I become again a child, and recollect with . 


greater pleaſure what I did. .at ten years of age 


than at thirty. Forgive me, readers, if I ſome · 


times draw an example from myſelf; for to write 


this book as it ſhould be, it is heeft Lows | 
do it with PS: af e e B 


i 5 ET When 


6 
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When 13 was a * 5 1 Toll EF in «the coun · 


try, under the care of a clergyman, whoſe 


name was Lambercier. I had for my compa- 


nion, at the ſame place, a couſin, whoſe parents - 


being much richer than mine, he- was treated 
like the heir of a family, while I, at a diſtance 


from my father, was ſlighted like a poor orpaan. 
This great couſin of mine was a remarkable 


coward, particularly i in the night: on which ac- 
count, I uſed to jeer and laugh at him ſo much, 


that Mr. Lambercier, being wearied with my 


boaſting, took it into his head to put my cou- 
rage to the proof. Accordingly, one very dark 
evening, in the autumn, he gave me the key 


of the church, and bid me fetch the Ms, 
that he had left in the pulpit; adding: ſome re- 


flections on my boaſted eee that made 


it arab for me to e 12 42184 


® 


1 ſet. out, 8 without e a 3 
and perhaps if I had taken any it had been. only 


ſo much the worſe, I went through the church- 


ard very manfully; for, in the open air, I never 


was fearful by night. In unlocking the church- 


door, however, I heard an echoing ſound, that 
I thought reſembled the human voice, and which 


began to ſtagger my reſolution. Having opened 


the door, I went in a little way, but ſoon ſtop- 
ped. The profound and ſilent darkneſs that 
reigned throughout the vaſt ſpace before me, 


made my hair perfectly ſtand on end; I turned 


back, therefore, and ran trembling out of the 
church. In my return, howeyer, meeting with 


9 Rea dog, whom wn uſed to call Sultan, the 
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notice he took of me, revived my ſpirits; and, 


being aſhamed of my fears, I returned back to- 
ward the church, endeavouring, though to no - 


purpoſe, to entice Sultan to follow me. - Puſhing 
open the door boldly, I went in; but had hardly 
taken three ſteps farther, before I was again 
ſeized with-affright, and that ſo powerfully, that 


my head fairly turned round: for though the 


pulpit ſtood to the right, and I knew the circum- 
ſtance very well; yet, having turned about with- 


out perceiving it, I poked about a long time to 


the left, and bewildered myſelf among the forms: 


not knowing where I was, or how to find either 


the door or the pulpit. At length, however, I 
perceived the door, and made again out of the 
church, fully determined never more to ſet foot 
in it, unleſs in the day-time. l 


Being returned to the houſe, and juft ready to 
open the door, I overheard Mr. Lambercier laugh- 


ing very heartily, as I ſuppoſed at my expence: I 


therefore ſtopt to liſten, and heard Miſs Lam 
bercier bid the ſervant fetch a lanthorn, while 
her father roſe up, in order to look after me, at. 


| tended by my intrepid couſin, on whom I did not 


doubt would devolve the honour of the expedi- 

tion. At this inſtant my fears diſappeared ; at 
leaſt I had no other than that of being overtaken 
before I reached the church: I flew back, and 
without any heſitation mounted the . pulpit, 


ſnatched up the Bible, jumped down again im- 
_ mediately, and in two or three ſtrides was out 


of the church. I did not ſtay to lock the door, 
but making the beſt of my way home, threw 
down the Bible on the table. I was out of 

< ES breath, 


* 
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N and frightened enough, you may ſuppoſe, 
but was fecretly rejoiced to find I had prevented 


* aliſtance intended me. 


It will be. aud. me, if [ lay 1 this ex- 


| " amnls as proper to be followed, and as an inſtance 
of that mirth and cheerfulneſs which I think re- 
quired in theſe nocturnal amuſements. I an- 


ſwer, No. But I bring it as a proof that nothing 


is ſo proper to encourage thoſe, who are fearful 
of being in the datk, as the circumſtance of 
hearing company laughing and talking chearfully 
in the next room. Inſtead of amuſing myſelf 
with Emilius alone in theſe caſes, I would get 
together ſeveral good-humoured children of his 
age, none of which I would at firſt ſend into the 
dark alone, but two or three, or more together; 


nor would I ever venture any one abſolutely alone, 
without being firſt pretty well aſſured he would 


not be too much een | 


I don't conceive any thing more re diverting and 


uſeful than ſuch kind of amuſements, eſpecially . 
if managed with a little addreſs, I would, in a 
large ſaloon or dark anti- chamber, make a kind 
of labyrinth, with ſtools, tables, ſkreens, &c. 
In the moſt inacceſſible part of theſe, I would 


place eight or ten little boxes, all of a fort and 


ſize, one of which only ſhould be filled with 
| ſweetmeats : I would then deſcribe in ſhort and 


plain tems the place where this box lay; and 
after making the little candidates caſt lots for 


precedency, each ſhould go in his turn, till the 


prize 28858 be found. I would give directions 
8 e 0. 
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chat ſhould appear plain enough to perſons in any 


degree more attentive and Jeſs blundering than 


children * ; and ſhould increaſe the difficulty of 
finding the box in proportion to their dexte- 
"rity.” Figure to yourſelf a little Hercules com- 
ing in with a box in his hand, elated with the 
ſuppoſed ſucceſs of his expedition; It is laid down 
on the table, and opened with a deal of cere- 
mony. Methinks J hear hither the peals of 
laughter and hiſſes of the joyous little company, 
when, inſtead of the expected ſweetmeats, no- 
thing is found in it but a ſnail-ſhell, a coal, an 
acorn, a little turnep, or ſome ſueh trifle, care- 
fully wrapt. up i in moſs or cotton. | 


At other times, I would bang dome little 67 
n a wall newly white: waſhed, and ſend. 
them in the dark to fetch it, without touching 
the wall. We ſhould preſently ſee, when they 
came into the light, whether they had fulfilled 
the conditions preſcribed ; the corners of their 
hats, the ſkirts of their coats, or their ſleeves, 


| would betray their want of dexterity, "Theſe 


hints, I conceive, will be ſufficient; perhaps 
ſome will think them more than neceſſary, to 
give the reader an idea of theſe kind of amuſe- 
ments. Thoſe who require me to be more par- | 


bo ticular, ſhould 's not Fred me at Hcg „ te Feld 


Ex RY +? 


. To af: children to be attentive, never "Lal. to 
them about any thing 3 in which they are not very ſen- 
fbly intereſted: but, above all, avoid amplification 
and prolixity. At the ſame time, Allo, beware of NS 


— being ambiguous 0 or obſcure, I 
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What vaintages ad not 2. man, 400 
in this manner, have, in the night, over others? 
His feet accuſtomed to tread firm and ſecure; 
his hands exerciſed in the touch of ſurrounding 
objects, are capable of conducting him with eaſe 
through the thickeſt darkneſs. His imagination, 
full of the nocturnal amuſements of his youth, 
is eaſily diverted from terrifying objects. If he 
_ | hears the fits of unexpected laughter, inſtead of 
conceiting them to be the effects of ludicrous 
ſpirits, they recall to mind thoſe of bis former 
companions: if his imagination raiſes up a noc- 
turnal aſſembly, it is not a meeting of witches, 
but that he formerly attended in the apartment 
of his preceptor. Ihe night, recalling to his 
mind nothing but chearful ideas, will never ap- 
pear hideous: on the contrary, having nothing to 
fear, he will delight in it. Is he required to go 

on a military expedition, he will be ready at any 
hour, either with his company or alone. He 
will be able to go into the camp of Saul, to ex- 
plore every part of it, without bewildering him- 
ſelf, to march forward even to the [king's tent, 
without awakening the guard, and to return un- 
perceived by any one. Are you to carry off the 
white horſes of Rheſus, apply boldly to him. 
Among - perſons differently educated, [7002 will 
breads ff Ry an ON” ns 


1 Bie ben people db wont to cure Ade 
* of being fearful in the night, by uſing them 
to frequent ſurprizes. This method, however, 
is a very bad one, and productive of a contrary 
effect to that for which it is calculated; render- 
954 ks * * | ing 


% 


ing them in fat only the more timid. Neither 
' reaſon nor habit can poſſibly make us perfectly 
_ eaſy concerning an object of preſent danger, of 
which we know neither the kind nor the degree; 
much leſs can they deprive us of the fear ariſing 
. from thoſe ſurprizes, we may have often ex pe- 
e wes Foy . 
To ſecure my pupil, however, in the beſt 
manner I could, from ſuch accidents, I ſhould 
give him the following advice. You knew, 
Emilius, that in this caſe, you have always an 
undoubted right to ſtand on your own defence; 
for as the aggreſſor does not. give you time to 
- Judge whether he intends to injure or- only to 
_terrify you, and as he has taken his adyantages, . 
you may poſſibly find no ſafety in flight. Seize 
- faſt hold, therefore, boldly of whatever ſur- 
prizes you in the night; whether if*be-man or 
« beaſt, it is no matter. Graſp and ſqueeze him 
with all your force; if he reſiſt, ſtrike him; be + 
not ſparing of your blows, but whatever he may + 
ſay or do, let him not go, till you know who | 
.and what.he is. On explanation, you will find 
probably you had no great cauſe to be afraid: 
. this method of treating jeſters, alſo, will natu- 5 
rally diſguſt them with the ſporrt. I% 


Altho' the touch is more conſtantly exerciſed by 

- than any other of our ſenſes; the judgment im- a 

| mediately formed from it, is, as I before obſerv-= Þ} -- 
-. ed, more groſs and impetſect than that wick 
is formed on any other; becauſe perſons who en- 2 

joy their eye-ſight, are continually making uſe 5 

of that ſenſe inſtead of it; and as the eye te- 1 
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connoitres a body much more eaſily and ſpeedily 
than the hand, we almoſt always 39 e of bo- 
dier without employ ing the latter. On the 

other hand, however, the judgment of the 
touch] is more certain; and that purely becauſe 
it is more confined :- for this ſenſe, not extend- 
ing itſelf to bodies beyond the reach of our 
hands, it ſerves to rectify the miſtakes of the 
others, which, launching forth to a great diſtance, 
are exerted on objects barely perceptible; whereas, 
whatever is perceived by the touch" is fully and 
compleatly ſo. Add to this, that, joining when 


we pleaſe, the force of the muſcles to the aQion 


of the nerves, we unite in one ſimultaneous 
ſenſation, the temperature,” magnitude; figure, 
weight and ſolidity of the object perceived. 
Thus the touch being, of all Nr ſenſes, that 
which informs us beſt of the impreſſion which 
other bodies make on ours, it is that for which 
we have the moſt frequent uſe," and which more 
immediately ſupplies us with the pena ws. 2 ne- 
yOu to our preſervation.” SO 


As our dane of feeling, hi og exere 


ciſed, becomes a' ſupplement to ſight, why 


it not alſo ſupply that of hearing to a certain 
| degree; eſpecially as ſounds are known to excite, 
in ſonorous bodies, vibrations ſenſible to the | 

touch? Lay your hand upon the body of the vio- 
lencello, and you will be able, without the af. 
ſiſtance of either eyes or ears, to diſtinguiſh, 
by the manner in which it vibrates, whether 
the ſound it gives be grave or acute; whether it 
ariſe ftom the treble ſtring or the baſe Wete 

_ the Ka exerciſed, with attention, in this 
itz) TE „ manger, 
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manner, 1 doubt not but, in time, we misbt | 
acquire ſuch a degree of ſenſibility- as to be 

able to diflinguiſh an whole air by means 
of the - fingers. On this ſuppoſition, it is 
plain, we might eaſily talk to deaf petſons by 
muſick: for notes and time being no leſs ſuſcep- 
tible of, regular combinations than articulate 
words, they may be made uſe. of in the ow 
ander. as the elements of eech. el ee 


* 3 ſome " eas.” 5 hits 
| impair the ' ſenſe of feeling, and make it dull ; 
others again render it more fine. and delicate. 
The former, uniting a good deal of motion and 
force to the continual. impreſſion of hard. bodies, 
make the ſkin; hard and callous, depriving, it of 
its natural ſenſibility: the latter are thoſe which 
vary the ſame ſenſation, by light and frequent 

Contact, in ſuch a manner that the mind, intent 
on ſuch impreſſions inceſſantly repeated, acquires 
a facility of comprehending. all their modifica- 
tions. This difference is very. ſenſible in the 
uſe of muſical inſtruments: the hard and 
deſtructive touch of the violencello, the baſe 
viol and even of the violin, in rendering the 
fingers more flexible, hardens their extremi- 
ties: whereas, the light. and ſmooth touch of 
the harpſichord or ſpinnet, at the ſame time 
that it makes them pliant and flexible, makes 
them alſo ſtill more ſenſible. The ſpinnet, 
ee is in this reſ ſpect to be preferred. 


: N is- antes that the 1 ſkin mould 
i ſo far hardened, as to indure the impreſſions 
and alterations an: for. this it is that de- 


fends 
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fends all the reſt; After this: haben; I ud 
not have the hands applied too long and often 
to the ſame kind of labour, as by this means the 
ſkin becomes callous, and loſes that exquiſite 
degree of ſenſibility, which enables us to judge 
of bodies by ſlightly paſſing the hand over them; 
and which, according to the different ſpecies of 
contact, makes rd n i eee to 


5 ſhudder. 


Where i is ne a "I my . to have 
his feet always ſecured by the hide of an ox? 
Where would be the harm, if his own ſkin 
ſhould: ſerve him inſtead of the ſoles of his 
ſhoes ? It is evident, that the delicacy of the-ſkin, 
in this part of the body, can never be uſeful, 
tho? it may be ſometimes hurtful. When the ei- 
tizens of Geneva were alarmed in the night, 
in the depth of winter, by the enemy, they found 
their muſkets ſooner than their ſhoes. Had 
none of them ever been uſed to walk barefoot, 
who knows if their cio" might not have been 
taken ? 2 | . 


8 man ſhould ks bo mangd againſt un- 
foreſeen: accidents Emilius, therefore, ſhall 
accuſtom himſelf to run barefoot, in all ſeaſons, 
about his chamber, up and down ſtairs, and 


into the garden: ſo far from blaming him for | 


it, I would imitate him, taking care only to- 

keep the way. clear of broken glaſs. Ill | 
treat of his manual ſports and labour preſently ; 
in the mean time, I would have him learn all. 
thoſe ſteps, which- favour the various turnings- 
and windings of the body, and to allume an 


: ealy and firm poſition in all its various atti- 
M 6 tudes. 
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| "tudes. He ſhould learn to leap well, OY 
as to diſtance and height, as well as to climb 


up a tree; and to fpring over a wall; he 


ſhould acquire the knack of being always 


maſter of his equilibrium in theſe. exerciſes ; 


all his motions and geſtures being regulated by 
the laws of gravity, long before I ſhould trouble 


himwith an explanation of the principles of ſtatics. 


By the manner in which his foot reſts on the 
ground, and his body on his leg, he ſhould feel 
whether it were well or ill placed. A ſteady poſture 

is always graceful, and the firmeſt attitudes are 


eyer the moſt elegant. If I were a dancing- 
maſter, I would not teach the monkey tricks of 
Marcel *; tho” it muſt be ſaid they were well 


enough adapted to the country where he taught 


them: but, . inſtead of employing my pupil per- : 
petually in cutting capers, I would lead him to 
dhe foot. of ſome ſteep and rugged rock: there 


J would inſtru him in the various attitudes it 


might be neceſſary for him to aſſume; in what 
. to n his head, his body, and . 


1 ' celebrated dancinp-mutter at Paris, who, - 


knowing very well with whom he bad to do, af- 
fected to play the extravagant, and to give his art 


an air of importance, which people pretended to 
think ridiculous; but for Which, neyertheleſs, they. 
in reality held him in great reſpeQ, There is at 
pieſent another, inſtance of the like kind, in an art 


not leſs. frivolous; a comedian takes upon him 
hs man of importance, affecting the enthuſiaſt in 
his profeſſion, and ſacceeds in the ſame manner. 
This is a ſure method of ſucceeding in France. Real 
abilities, more ſimple and leſs empirical, are not 
. encouraged there ; W wel e _ an 
| ne of folly. k 


| 10 
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to teſt, his hands and his feet, as - occaſion re- 
quired, to leap: from point to point, both in 


aſcending and deſcending. I would rather make 


him emulous of a roe - buck, than of a dancer at 


the opera. 


e, N VP 1235 ALES 46k 
As the operations of the ſenſe. of feeling are 


confined within the reach of our hands, ſo thoſe 
of the ſight are extended beyond it. It is this 


circumſtance which. renders the latter ſo delu- 
five; at one view, the ſight comprehends the 


various objects contained in half the horizon. 
How is it poſſible it ſhould not be ſometimes 


deceived, amidſt that multitude of ſimultaneous 
ſenſations, and the judgment they excite? The 


ſight is, indeed, the moſt defective of all our 
ſenſes; and that preciſely becauſe it is the moſt 
comprehenſive, and that, leaving the reſt at ſo 
great a diſtance behind it, its operations are too 
extenſive and inſtantaneous to be corrected by 
them. We may add further, that the very illu- 


ſions of perſpective are neceſſary to enable us to 


form a right notion of extenſion, and compare 


its ſeveral parts and relations. Were there no 


deception in the appearances of things, nothing 
would ſeem to exiſt at a diſtance: without the 
gradations of magnitude and ſhade we could not 


perceive any diſtance; or rather with regard to 


us, there would in fa be none at all. If of 
two trees of equal height, the one at an hundred 
paces diſtance ſhould appear as tall and as diſ- 
tinct as the other which ſtood but ten paces off, 
we ſhould naturally place one eloſe by the ſide; 


of the other. If we wgre to perceive the di- 


menſions of all objects, ſuch as they really are, 
1 Woes Jͤ˖;ð;ö ON 
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tudes. He ſhould learn to leap: _. 1 


as to diſtance and height, as well as to climb 


up a tree; and to ſpring over a wall; he 


ſhould acquire the knack of being always 


maſter of his equilibrium in theſe exerciſes; 


all his motions and geſtures being regulated by 


_ the laws of gravity,” long before I ſhould trouble 


him with anexplanation of the principles of ſtatics. 
By the manner in which his foot reſts on the 
ground, and his body on his leg, he ſhould feel 


whether it were well or ill placed. A ſteady poſture 
is always graceful,” and the firmeſt attitudes are 


ever the moſt elegant. If I were a daneing- 
maſter, I would not teach the monkey tricks of 


Marcel ; thoꝰ it muſt be ſaid they were well . ; 
enough adapted to the country where he taught 


them: but, inſtead of employing my pupil per- 


in reality held him in great reſpect. There i is at 4 5 
preſent another, inſtance of the like kind, in an 5 
not leſs frivolous; a comedian takes upon him 


petually in cutting capers, I would lead him to 


the foot of ſome ſteep and rugged rock: there 
I would inſtruct him in the various attitudes it 

might be neceſſary for him to aſſume; in what. 
anner to carry his head, bis 1 18 and Wer . 


A celebrated 3 at Paris, AY - 


knowing very well with whom he had to do, af- 
fected to play the extravagant, and to give his art 


an air of importance, which people preteaded to 


think ridiculous; but for which, neyertheleſs, they e 


the man of importance, affecting the enthuſiaſt in 


ee of folly. 


his profeſſion, and ſacceeds in the ſame manner. 


This is a ſure method of ſucceeding i in France, Real 
abilities, more finple and leſs empirical, are not 
encouraged there; OW OE. 8 e an 
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aſcending and deſcending. I would rather make 


him emulous of a roe-buck, than of a dancer at 


the opera. 


As the operations of the ſenſe of feeling are 
conſined within the reach of our hands, ſo thoſe 
of the ſight are extended beyond it. It is this 


circumſtance which renders the latter ſo delu- 
ſive; At one view, the ſight comptehends the 


various objects contained in half the horizon. 
How is it poſſible it ſhould not be ſometimes 


| deceived, amidſt that multitude of ſimultaneous © 
ſenſations, and the judgment they excite? The 


ſight is, indeed, the moſt defective of all our 


comprehenſive, and that, leaving the reſt at ſo 
great a diſtance behind it, its operations are'too 


extenſive and inſtantaneous to be corrected by, 
them. We may add further, that the very illu- 
ſions of perſpective are neceſſary to enable us to 


form a right notion of extenſion, and compare 


its ſeveral parts and relations. Were there no 
deception in the appearances of things, nothing 
would ſeem to exiſt at a diſtance: without the 
gradations of magnitude and ſhade we could not 
perceive any diſtance; or rather with regard to 


two trees of equal height, the one at an hundred 
paces diſtance ſhould appear as tall and as diſ- 
tinct as the other which ſtood but ten paces off, 

we {ſhould naturally place one cloſe by the ſide; 
of the other. If we wgre to perceive the di- 


menſions of all objects, ſuch as they really are, 
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we ſhould ! perceive no ſpace, but ever 1 y thing 5 
would appear immediately in the eye. 


* ; 


The ſenſe of ſeeing has but one ſtandard 
whereby to judge of the magnitude and diſtance 
of objects; and this is the angle they make 
in the eye; and, as this angle is the | ſimple 
effect . of a compound cau 1 the judgment : 

immediately excited thereby, leaves every par- 
ticular cauſe undeterminate,' or neceſſarily de- 
fedlive. For how is it poſſible for us to tell, 
on mere inſpection, whether the angle, under 
which I ſee one object leſs than another, is ſo, 
becauſe the firſt object is really leſs, or becauſe 
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We muſt in this caſe take a method different 
from the preceding: inſtead of reducing the ſen-. 
fation to its ſimpleſt form, we muſt double it, 
or confirm it by another; ſubjecting the viſual 
to the tactile organ, and repreſſing, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelt, the im petuoſity of f the ſormer 
ſenſe, by the more preciſe and regular operations 
of the latter. For want of being accuſtomed to 
this practice, we eſtimate heights, diſtances and 
magnitudes very inaccurately. A proof, alſo, 

that this is not the defect of the ſenſe, but of 
the uſe 0 of it, is, that engineers, ſurveyors, J 
architeds, maſons and painters have general - 
ly more dexterity this way than any other peo - 
ple, and eſtimate dimenſions and d ſtances 
much more exactly. Their profeſſion. afford - 
ing them that experience which We neglect 
to acquire, they correct the ambiguity of the 
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It is eaſy; to prevail on children, to engage in 
any thing, that requires them to move freely 
about. There are a thouſand ways, therefore, 
to intereſt; him in meaſuring and eſtimating diſ- 
- tances. Let us ſuppoſe we have a very hig! 
 Cherry-treez what muſt: we do to gather ſome 
' cherries from the top ? Is the ladder in the barn 
long enough? Here is a rivulet too wide for us 
to jump over: how ſhall we get acroſs? Will 
one of the -planks, that lie in the court-yard, 


reach from, ſide to fide? We have a mind to 


fiſh, out of our chamber- window, in the moat 
that ſurrounds the houſe: how many fathom 
muſt be our line? I would make a ſwing to 

reach from tree to tree; how many yards of rope 
is neceſſary? They tell me that our room in 
the other houſe is to be five and twenty feet 
| ſquare: do you think it will be big enough for 
us? Is it bigger than this? We are out on a 
ramble and are very hungry, there are two vil- 
lages in ſight: at which ſhall we dine ? Theſe 
and a thouſand other occaſions of the like kind 
might be laid hold of, to effect this purpoſe, - - 


Dio you want to excite an indolent and lazy 
child to the exerciſe of running, when he has 


no natural inclination for that or any other, 


tho' perhaps intended for the army? He is per- 
ſuaded, we will ſuppoſe, I know not how, that 
perſons of his birth and expectations ought to 
do and know nothing; and that his rank 
will ſerve. him inſtead of arms, legs and 
every kind of abilities. The addreſs of Chi- 
8 ron 
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ron himſelf mi ehe hardly ſuffice to make ſuch a 
gentleman an Achilles. The difficulty would, 
indeed, be ſo much the greater to me, as I 
_ would: preſcribe him abſulutely I have 
„ Already deprived myſelf of the means * exhor-. 
| - tations, promiſes, menaces, and emulation: how 
then am I to excite him to run, without faying 
any thing to him? To run myſelf, would not | 
be a very certain, and it would alſo be an/incon= | © 
venient method.” - Beſide, it is neceſſary that be 
ſhould, at the ſame time, deduce from this exer- 
ciſe foe” object of inſtruction; in order to ac- 
cuſtom the operations of the corpoteal machine, 
and thoſe of the underſtanding, to proceed in 
concert. This therefore ſhould be my method: 
that is, if 1 ſhould take * me to act, in n 
nne ee e 
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In walking out wich my young . after ; 
dinner, I would: ſometimes put a couple 
eakes, ſuch as he ſhould be moſt fond of, 
in my pocket; we would each of us eat one *, 
and return contentedly home. I would after 1 
ſome time let him ſee that I had taken out three: 
cakes . with me. As he could very -eaflly | 
eat half a dozen, he ſoon pate his owng - 2 


The reader will eaſily denen theſe walks are £-3 -* mi 
meant to be taken. in the country. The public walks 1 
of great eities are deſtructive to children of both ſexes. a 

It is there they imbibe the principle of vanity, and | ; 

a deſire of being ad mired. It is at the Luxembourg, " 
the Tuilleries, Fo eee in the gardens of the | k 


Palais-royal, that che young people in Pais go to 


learn thoſe foppiſh and impertinent airs, which ren- | 
der them fo ridiculous, - and make them ſo much 1 
hiſſed at aud ſo deteſtable in every part of Europe, |. 
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| and jw ER for the third. No, ſay I, I can eat 
it very well myſelf, or we. will divide it; or, 
| ſtay, we had better let thoſe two little boys, 
there, run a race for it. I call them to us, 
ſhew them the cake and propoſe the terms. 


The boys defire no better conditions; and the 


cake is accordingly placed on a N ſtone 
which ſerves for the goal. The diſtance being 
marked, we: go and fit down: at the ſignal giy- 
0s the racers ſet off; the victox ſeizing the 


cake, and devouring it without mercy, before 
the faces of the * and the eaten 1 


This amuſement is certainly of more value 


3 the cake, but ſuppoſing he does not take 


to it, and that this firſt eſſay produces nothing, 
I am neither offended nor impatient; the edu- 


cation of children is a profeſſion in which we 
muſt ſtudy to loſe time, in order to gain it. We 


continue our walks as uſual; often taking three 


cakes, ſometimes four; and giving from time 
to time one, and ſometimes two, to the racers. 


If the Prize were not conſiderable, thoſe who 


diſputed it, would not be ambitious of obtain- 
ing it; the winner, therefore, is always highly 
commended, and careſſed, as having done 


ſomething extraordinary. To diverſify the 
ſcene, and render it more intereſting, I make 


the courſe longer, and admit ſeveral candidates. 


They ate now hardly entered the liſts, before 


the paſſengers op to look at them 3. animating 
them, as they run, with acclamations, ſhouting 
and clapping of hands at the ſame time, I ſee 


2 little gentleman, every now and then, ea- 
gerly take part with one or the other of the 


runners, riſing up eins out when one is get- 
3 5 ting 


- 
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ting before another. Theſe afford to him'the 


amuſement of the olympic games. 


The runners, however, are ſometimes guilty 
of foul play; they lay hold of each other, tumble 
one another down, or throw-flints in their way, 
to cut their feet. This furniſhes me with a juſt 


. pretext to ſeparate them, and to make them run 
from different places equally diftant from the goal. 


The reaſon of this precaution will appear pre- 


 fently ; for this important affair muſt be treated 
„ ) ß ͤĩ 


INS FROST HL | rg Yes . *; "4 
Being ſo frequently mortified at ſeeing his fa- 
vourite cakes thus devoured by others before his 
eyes, my young gentleman at length begins to 
ſuſpect, that to run well is of ſome uſe; and 
he begins in ſecret to make ſome trials of his 
abilities. I take care to ſeem not to obſerve him, 
but find that my ſtratagem takes. Aſter ſone 


time, he begins to think himſelf equal to the 


— 


enterprize; and, as ] foreſaw; affects to imp or- 


tune me for the remaining cake. I, of courſe, 
refuſe him; on which he ſeems to take pet, 
and ſays, Well, Sir, lay it down on the ſtone; 
„ mark the diſtance, and we will ſee wo 


« 7 
7 


< wins it.” Mighty good ! I reply ironically ; - 


can ſo fine a gentleman as you run? You will 


only whet your appetite, and get nothing to 
eat. Piqued at my raillery, however, he exerts 
his ſtrength, and bears off the prize; which 
is the more eaſy for him to do, as T have made 


the - courſe: but ſhort, and have taken care to 
exclude one or two of the beſt runners. It is 


|  Teadily to be conceived that my point thus gain- 


ed, 


* 


LM 
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ed, it is not difficult fob me to keep him up to 
this exerciſe. Indeed he acquires, in a ſhort 


time, ſo great an inclination for it; that, with- 
out partiality, he is able to beat almoſt all his 
Nur magic © be the courſe as long as'it will, 


This advantage gained, is productive of an- 

other which 1 did not think of: when he won 
the prize but ſeldom, he uſed to eat it up alone, | 
as did the others; but being accuſtomed to win 


it often, he becomes generous and lets the van- 


quiſhed partake of it. This circumſtance fur- 


niſhes me with a moral obſervation, and teaches 


me the true principle of genetoſity. 


By continuing to make my little runners ſet 


26k from different places at one time, I contrive 


the diſtances, without his perceiving it, to be 
unequal; fo that one having farther to run than 
another, has a viſible diſadvantage : but, tho” 
I leave my diſciple to his own choice, he knows 
not how to profit by this inequality. Without 


troubling himſelf about the diſtance, he always 


refers the ſmootheſt ground; ſo that, fore- 


| ſeeing his choice, I can make him win or 
loſe the cake at pleaſure ; this piece of addrefs 
anſwers more ends alſo than one. As my deſign, 


however, is that he ſhoud perceive the diffe- 
rence in queſtion, I endeayour to make him 
ſenſible of it: but, however indolent at other 


times, he is ſo animated 4 in his diverſion, and 


diſtruſis me ſo little, that I have all the trou- 


* 


ble in the world to make him perceive I have 


tricked him. At length, nevertheleſs, in ſpite 


of his inattention, I gain my point; and he re- 
Ln me nnn... for my deception. To 


this 
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this. I reply, by aſking. him, what right * has 
to complain? If I give you a cake, have 
not I a right to make my own conditions? 
« Who obliges you to run? Did I promiſe to 


e make your diſtances all equal? Have not 


ns 


you, beſides, always your choice? Take the 
© ſhorteſt; who will hinder you? Don't you 
4 ſee that I favoured you in this matter, and 
that the difference you complain, of, is to 
«©. your advantage, if you, know. how to make 
< uſe of it?” All this is very plain; my young 
gentleman- underſtands it; and, in order to 
make a proper choice, looks more narrowly af- 
ter the diſtances preſcribed. He ſets out with 
meaſuring each by the number of ſteps: this 
method, however, he finds ſlow and defeQive: 
belides I take it into my head to diverſify and 
increaſe their number, on the ſame day; by 
which means the amuſement of running becomes 
2 kind of paſſion; and it is with regret that 
time is loſt in meaſuring the ſeveral. diftances, 
which ſhould be employed in running the race. 
- The vivacity of infancy ill agrees with ſuch de- 
lays; he learns, therefore, to ſee better, and 
to eſtimate diſtances by his eye. In a word, 
after repeated trials for ſome months, and corect- 
ing a ſew of his miſtakes, I ſucceed ſo well in 
thus teaching him to meaſure by his eye, that 
when I place a cake on any object, he knows 
its diſtance as well by * 57550 as if he on 


peat it with a chain. 


. | As the judgment | is more 1 attacſied 
to the ſight than to any other of the ſenſes, it 
requires 2 great deal of time to learn to ſee: a 


Jong time is requilite for us, to compare the ſen- 
ſations 


— 
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ſations of the ſi ht with tnöſe of the touch; Or. 
order to habituate the former of thoſe ſenſes to 
make a faithful report of figures and diſtances, 
The moſt penetrating ſight in the world can give 
us no idea of extenſion, without the touch, or 
a ſenſe of progreſſive motion. The whole uni- 
verſe muſt appear to an oyſter but as a ſingle 
point; nor would it ſeem otherwiſe, were that 
oyſter animated by an human ſoul. It is only 
by means of walking about, touching, counting, 
and taking the dimenſions of objects, that we 
learn to judge of them: but if we accuſtom * 
ourſelves always to meaſure them, the ſenſe, con- 
fiding on the inſtrument, acquires no accuracy 
to eſtimate without it. Neither is it proper for 
aà child to paſs immediately from the menfuration 
of objects to eſtimate them; he ſhould begin to 
eſtimate by parts, what he cannot comprehend” 
altogether ; comparing ſuch imaginary: diviſions 
to aliquot. parts of admeaſurement : thefe again 
he ſhould Hearn to apply by the fight only, and 
not by the hand,” I ood: have him, howeyer, 
confirm his operations at firſt; by taking afterwards 
the real admeaſurement; in order to correct 
his errors, and that, if any falſe appearance re- 
mained in the ſenſe, he might be able to rectify 
it by his judgment. There are natural mea- 
ſures, which are nearly the ſame in all places; 
ſuch are the ſtep of à man, the extent of his 
arms, his height, &c. When a child can eſti- 
mate the height of 'a ſtory, his preceptor may 
make him employ it as the meaſure of a fathom; 
ſs that when he would eſtimate the” height of a 
| ſteeple, he may meaſure it by. the ſtories of an 
houſe. If he would know how many leagues 
he has travelled, let him reckon the time he has 
been 


11 


been in ching which will ſerve him, very well, 
particularly if you give him no aſſiſtance in any of 
theſe things, but let him diſcover them all himſelf. 


It is impoſſible to judge accurately of the dimen- 
ſions of bodies, unleſs we learn alſo to know. their 
figures, and even to imitate thoſe figures; for this 
imitation js founded on nothing elſe but the rules 
of perſpective, and we cannot eſtimate the extenſion 
of bodies by their appearance, unleſs we have ſome 
knowledge of thoſe rules. Children, being great 
«imitators, all attempt to deſign; I would have my 
pupil cultivate that art; not for the ſake of the art 
itſelf, but only to give him a good eye and a ſupple 
hand. It is to be obſerved, indeed, in general, 
that it is of little conſequence whether he be ex- 
pert at any of the exerciſes he partakes of, pro- 
vided he acquires that perſpicacity and agility, 
which they are calculated to teach him. I ſhall 
take particular care, therefore; he ſhall have 
no drawing maſler, who will only teach him to 
imitate imitations, and deſign after deſigns. I 
| would have him have no other maſter than na- 
© ture; no other model than the objects themſelves. 
1 He ſhould have before his eyes the original itſelf, 
| and not the. paper repreſenting .it: thus he 
| ſhould deſign an houſe from an houſe, a tree 
frtom a tree, a man from a man, that he might 


2 be accuſtomed to obſerve minutely and accu- 
1 rately the appearances of bodies, and not take 
falſe and artificial imitations for true and ge- 
maine. I would even diſcourage him from en- 
JI! deavouring to trace any thing from. memory, 
b till, by frequent and repeated obſervations, its 
{| figure ſhould be ſtrongly imprinted on his ima- 
F , ß 16. ns. 


— 
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1 gination; leſt he ſhould" otherwiſe, by ſubſti · 
tuting ſome fantaſtic image inſtead of the real 
one, loſe the knowledge of proportion, and a 
taſte, for the grauing _— of nature, 
1 kae that, by going to work i in \ this. man- 
ner, be will continue to blot and ſcratch a; long 
time, without producing any likeneſs; that it will 
be long before he acquires by theſe means an ele- 
gance in ſketching the outlines, and the light 
touches of the maſter; nay it is poſlible he may 
never attain any diſcernment in the fine effect 
of. painting, or a good taſte for deſign. By 
way of recompence, however, he will N 
contract a juſter fight and a more ſteady hand; 


he will acquire the knowledge of the true re- 


lations: of ſize and figure, between animals, 
plants and other natural bodies, and a more 
perfect experience in the effects of perſpective. 
This is the very point I aim at; my intention 
being, not ſo much that he ſhould know how, 
to imitate objects as to become fully acquainted 
with them. I had much rather, for inſtance, 
that he ſhould ſhew me the acanthus, in the 
plant itſelf; and that he ſhould be leſs pert, in 
drawing: the leaves of a e. 


"tn this exerciſe, as well as in all the Et 1 
intend not that my pupil ſhould amuſe himſelf 
alone. I would make it ſtill more agreeable, 
by conſtantly partaking it with him. 4 would 
have him have no other rival than myſelf; ſuch 
however, I would always be, without relaxation 


or riſk : this would make our employment inte- 


6 Weng without 18 jealouſy. 1 would fol- 
5 6 low 
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low his s example, i in taking up the crayon, and 
in drawing at firſt as bad as himſelf. Tho} I 
were an: Apelles, I would appear to him as a 
mere dauber. I would begin by ſketching out 
the figure of a man, as boys do againſt the 
Wall: an horizontal ſtroke for each arm, and 
a vertical one for each leg, and the fingers 
as big as the wriſts. Aſter ſome time; we 
mond both of us obſerve the diſproportion of 
this wretched ſketch'; we ſhould obſerve that a 
5 's of not equally thick all the way, that the 
length of the arms bear a certain proportion to 
he he height of the body, &c. In his progreſs in 
| this art, I take care to keep pace with him as 
1 clboſely "as I can; or, if I advance a little, it is 
| ſo Nach only a8 to give him room eaſily to over- 
take me, and ſometimes to go before me in his 
15 turn, Being properly provided with pencils and 
| colours, we endeavour to imitate the appearance 
32 and colouring of objects as well as their figure 
1 aßd outlines. The artiſt will readily perceive 
T5 that, by this method of proceeding, we muſt 
make ſtrange work. In our rudeſt ſketches, | 
| however, and amidſt the worſt of our dawbings, 
331 there is ſome reſemblance of nature, as we neuer | 
if | fail to keep our: eye on the works of our great 
| - maſter. We, were ſome time ago concerned 
1 about ornamental furniture for our apartment; 
ag⁊t preſent, you ſte, we are provided with the 
fi means of ſupplying ourſelves. I get our draw- 
EE ings framed and glazed, to the end that they 
32 may receive no additional touches, but be pre- 
13} ſeryed in their primitive imperfection. Hence 
esch of us is intereſted in executing our works 
at fuſt as well a as poſlible. Thefe are * 
| a 
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ty arranged in order round the room: each deſign 
is repeated perhaps twenty or thirty times, and 


diſplays the progreſs of the artiſt, from the time 
when his draught of a building was only that of a 
ſhapeleſs front, till. it received its juſt propor- 


tions of figure, lights. and ſhades. The grada- 


tions of this progreſs give us occaſion to make 
many cutious and intereſting. r N that * 


always excite our emulation. 


Our firſt and groſſeſt dawbings, I 1 care al 
have ſet in. fine gilt frames, which ſerve as a 
foil to their deformity 5 and, in Proportion as 


the deſign itſelf is improved; and the imitation - 


becomes more exact, I diminith the luſtre of the 


frames; giving as a reaſon, that when the paint- 


ing is, good, it requires no ornament to ſet it off, 
and that it would be a pity the frame: ſhould en- 
gage the attention that ſhould be beſtowed on 
the picture. Hence we hoth aſpire to the ho- 
nour of having our pieces ſet in plain frames; 
and when either of us deſpiſes the performance 
of the other, he condemns it, of courſe, to a gilt 


one. Some time or other, no doubt, our con- 


duct in this particular will become proverbial 

with us, and Hg — nee ji fond many, 
people are to do themſelves juſtice, "IV 

their pictures ſo finely framed. 27 


I have faid that geometry is thong the 1 


city of children; but that it is ſo, is our-own: 
fault. We do not perceive that their method is 


not ours; and that * is the art of reaſoning, 
in us, is nothing more than the art of perceiving,; 
in Kc; 128 of * them: Gen 
OL. 1. 5 
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our method, we ought to ſtudy. theits,” | Foy our 
way of learning — is as much an affair 
of the imagination, as of reaſoning. When 
once the propoſition is laid down, we ſet about 
cConceiving the demonſtration of it; that is, we 
endeayour-to find from what propoſition already 
known, the other is a neceſſary conſequence; and 
from all the conſequences which may be drawn 
from ſuch propoſition, to fix on that which- is 


ney ſought. 3 


By this method, . ws as e 
3 'reaſoner i in the world, unleſs he is alſo poſſeſſed 
; 5 pf invention, muſt ſoon be obliged to ſtop ſhort; 
And what is the «conſequence? Inſtead of 2 — 
. inſtructed to trace out demonſtrations, 
2 only receive thoſe which are dictated to wy 
2 inſtead of being taught to reaſon, the ates | 
reaſons for wn] _ en e hy our eee | 


ries. „ (4 ,4.% 


M7 you ent: out 3 form nut We 
"His: combine them, place them one upon 
another, and examine their relations, you will 
| ſoon make yourſelf maſter of the elements of 
geometry; without ever troubling yourſelf about 
8 problems, or any other theoretical 
modes of demonſtration. For my part, I do 
not pretend to teach Emilius geometry ; but de- 
ſign that he ſhall teach it me. I will ſeareh ſor 
the proper relations, and he ſhall find them; 
which he will the more eaſily do, as I ſhall 
look for them merely with that view. Inſtead 
of taking a pair of eompaſſes, for example, to 


CE. eee a cire, Lould-do it wich a piece of 
| ek thread, 
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thread, turning on a point. By which means, 
when I ſhould come afterwards to compare the 
length of the different radii of ſuch a circle, 
Emilius would naturally laugh at my ſimplicity, 
and give me to underſtand, that the ſame thread 
being conſtantly extended from the centre, in 
tracing the periphery, it is iinpoſſible that all the 
parts of the latter ſnould not be at equal diſtances 


from the former. 


Were I deſirous of meaſuring an angle of ſixty 
degrees, I would not deſcribe only a ſegment, - 
but a whole circle; for with children nothing 
ſhould be left to ſuppoſition. By doing thus, Fr 
find that the ſegment bounded by the two ſides 
of the angle is juſt a ſixth part of the whole 
circle, After this, keeping the point of the 
compaſſes in the ſame centre, I would deſcribe 
a ſecond circle; of which I ſhould find the 
ſegment to be alſo a ſiuth part of the whole, as 
before: I would then deſcribe a third, and ſo 
go on with deſcribing concentric eireles, and 
meaſuring the angle on each, till Emilius, ſtruck 
with my ſtupidity, ſhould inform me that, whe- 
ther the arch be greater or leſs, the ſame angle 
would be always the ſixth part of a circle. =” 
this example alone my pupil would become 
perfectly acquainted with the uſe of à protractor. 


To prove that the three angles of a triangle 

ate equal to two right ones, they are uſually 
deſcribed in a circles I, on the contrary, would © 

ſo contrive it that Emilius ſhould firſt obſerve 

this in the cirele itſelf; when I would obſerve 

to him that, if the circle were rubbed out, and * 
am N-.;, - RS 


the right lines only}: remained, the ang ou 
remain ſtill os fame 


I.᷑t is common to 4 0 e ni. cety of 
metrical figures, as they are 5 4 
the demonſtration. But, as we never 
trouble ourſelves about eee our 
moſt important concern will be to draw our 
figures exactly; to make a ſquare as perfeQtly - 
quare, and a circle as compleatly round, 'as poſ- 
ſible; To prove the accuracy of the figure, we 
ſhould examine it by all its perceptible proper- 
ties, and this would give us every day an op- 
portunity of diſcovering new,ones. We ſhould” 
compare the two halves of a circle, by folding 
It together in the line of its diameter; and of: 
thoſe of a ſquare by doubling it in that of its 
diagonal, We ſhould diſpute whether the 
"equality, obſervable in the circle and ſquare thus 
folded, obtained alſo in the parallelogram, the 
ftraperium and other figures. Sometimes, alſo, |. 
wwe ſhould attempt to foreſee: the ſucceſs of the 1 
experiment, F INS 
5 ee the reaſons; &. 


"Tied e ee be; 1 0.20 WY on 
the art of uſing the ſcale and , only 
ſhould he ever be ſuffered to confound it wich the- 
art of deſign, in proſecuting which he ſhould 
uſe neither of theſe inſtruments. - Theſe indeed 
- ſhould be always kept under lock and key; 
7 and Emilius be very ſeldom, and but for a ſhort - 
time indulged with them, that he might not 
__  acquire.,alovenly way of ſketching his deſigns : ' 
9 wn draw- | 
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ings in our excurſions, and diſcourſe on what 
we had done, or _ ie to 0 do, at our re- 
155 4 ſhall never forget having ſeen a young man 
at Turin, who was taught, in his infancy, the 
various relations between the outlines and ſur- 
| faces of bodies, by baving cakes ſet before him, 
cut into all manner of regular ſolids ; by which 
means he exhauſted the ſcience of Archimedes, 


in ſtudying which form een the nee 


r. 


When a child ho at battledore ay ny 
-evek; he exercifes his eyr and arm; when he 
whips a top, he acquires freſh ſtrength by ex- 
erting what he poſſeſſes, but in this exerciſe 


what does he learn? I have often aſked, why - 


children are not made to apply themſelves to 


1 2 e e of fall, 20 ecu — 
TT Wi - ins | 

\ Ir ſtrumenta. To this queſtion it Rach LOG | 
"ne replied, * of theſe diverſions are 


u biliards,-of to play on 


above their capacity, and that their limbs and 
Organs are not ſuffiently formed. for the others. 

Theſe: reaſons, however, appear to me very 
unſatisfactory; a child, it is true, has not the 


that he ſhould play with the ſame maſs, or at a 


billiard-table - — foot high; that he ſhould 


make one in a party at our tennis · courts, or that 
we ſhould load his little arm with our heavy 


rackets; he might gexerciſe himſelf, how- 


bs 


ſtature of a man, and yet he wears cloaths made 
in the ſame form and manner. I don't mean 
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ever, in a ſaloon, where means ſhould: be pre- 
viouſly taken to ſecure the windows; he might 
at firſt make uſe of ſoft balls, his rackets might 
be made of light wood, afterwards of parchment, 
and at length of cat-gut, as he increaſed in 
ſtrength. You prefer the-ſhuttle-cock, becauſe 
it is leſs fatiguing and dangerous. F or both 
theſe reaſons, however, you are in the wrong. 
| This is mere women's play: but you will find no 
woman who is not frightened at the motion of 
a tennis-ball. Their white and 'delicate ſkins 
are not adapted to bruiſes, nor are their com- 
plexions and features to be marred by contuſions. 
But men, deſtined to be hardy and vigorous, 
muſt not expect to become ſuch, without perilz 
and what defence can we be ſuppoſed capable 
of making, if-we are never attacked? We al- 
ways indulge ourſelves in thoſe amuſements, at 
which we may remain inexpert without danger; 185 
2 ſhuttle cock, in falling, hurts nobody: but 
nothing renders the arms fo active as the neceſ- 
ſity of ſecuring the head, nor the ſight ſo quick 
as that of preſerving the eyes. To ſpring from 
one ſide of e to judge of 
the rebounding of a ball while it is in the air; 
and to return it with a ſure and ſteady arm; 
theſe are diverſions: leſs adapted to the amuſe- - 
ment of grown py” than 25 75 to 9 5 | 
owe! in youth, | 


5 "Is 


The fibres of a child, it may be ſaid, are os | 
ſoft: his muſcles may indeed be leſs elaſtic, 
but they are more ſupple; his arm may have leſs 
force than that of a man; it is nevertheleſs an 


er; and * of — every thing, propor- 
tioned 
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_ tioned to its ſize and ftrength, : of which any 
other machine of the like kind. is capable. Chil- 
dren, it is faid, have no dexterity in their hands 
and arms; it is for this reaſon ! teach it 
them: a man with as little exerciſe would not have 
a jot more. The uſe of our organs is to be known 
only by employing them. othing but long 


experience can teach us how to turn them to the 


greateſt advantage: we cannot alſo too much apply 
qurſely ves, to the Fouvieement 2 this pee | 


Ever ery thing that has. once been done is 
certainly practicable. Now nothing is more 
common than to ſee ſprightly and dextrous chil- 


dren have as much activity of body as grown | 


men. At the fairs, we ſee the little equilibriſts 
dance upon the wire, walk on their hands, leap 
and tumble about, with great. agility. . For how 
many years together hath not the attention of the 
Public been engaged, by the Italian comedy, 
with the performances of children? Who hath not 


heard, throughout Germany and Ttaly, of thelittle 


| pantomimical company of the famous Nicolini ? 
Did any one ever remark that the motions of 
thoſe children were leſs free, their attitudes leſs 
raceful, their ear leſs nice, or their dancing 
Jeſs eaſy, than thoſe of perſormers full grown ?. 
At firſt, indeed, our fingers are gencrally ſhort, 
thick, and Riff in their motion, our hands are 
plump and little, adapted to graſp any thing; 
all this, however, doth not hinder many chil 
- dren from learning to write and draw, at an 
age, when others are equally incapable. of hold- 
ing the pen or the crayon. All Paris muſt re- 
member the little Engliſh girl, who, at ten 
N 4 years 
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years of age, performed ſuch wonders on the 
harpſichord: and I ſhall never forget, that I my- 
ſelf once ſaw, at the houſe of a certain magiſ- 
trate, a little boy, his ſon, whom they placed, 
like a ſtatue, on the table, in the middle of the 
deſert; while he played on the violin almoſt as 
big as himſelf, and furprized even the beſt artiſts 
by the compaſs of his execution 
Theſe, and an hundred other examples that 
might be given of the like kind, appear to-me 
. convincing proofs that” the -ſuppoſed inaptitude 
of children for the various exerciſes of grown 
perſons, is merely imaginary ; and that, if we 
do not ſee them ſucceed in many, it is becauſe 


they have not practiſed them. 


It may here be objected that I fall into the ſame 
error, with reſpect to the premature cultivation 
of the corporeal powers of children, as I have 
condemned in thoſe of their minds. There is, 


however, a very material difference; for in the 


one caſe the progreſs they make is only apparent, 
and in the other it is real. I have already prov- 

ed that they do 4 actually poſſeſs the degree 
of underſtanding they appear to have; whereas 
in their actions, whatever they appear to do, 


they actually effect. Beſides this, it ſnould al- 


ways be remembred that what we propoſe in 
this way is merely as an amuſement, as an eaſy 
and voluntary exertion of thoſe powers which 
nature requires to be exerted. It is the art of 
varying the amuſements of children in order to 
render them more agreeable; without laying 
oF. e 
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any ſuch reſtraint on their young minds as would 
turn their diverſions into labour. For, aſter 


all, in what manner can they amuſe themſelves, 


without my being able to convert the object of 
their pleaſure into that of inſtruction? And, 
tho? this ſhould not be always the caſe, yet pro- 
vided their time paſſed away in innocence, their 
progreſs in any kind of knowledge would not 
de of any great conſequence : whereas, when 
they are laid under a neceſſity of learning this 
- thing or the other, it is. impoſſible, in the uſual 
method of inſtruction, for the preceptor to car- 
ry his point, without trouble, vexation, and 
reſtraint, ow pee © lp went 


What I have already ſaid concerning thoſe 
two ſenſes, whoſe uſe is the moſt conſtant and 
important, may ſerve as an example in the man- 
ner of exerciſing the reſt. The fight and the 
touch are equally applied to bodies in motion 
and at reſt; but, as a vibration in the ambient 
air is neceſſary to affect the organs of hearing, 
nothing leſs than a body in motion can excite 
in us the ſenſation of ſound, and if all the bo- 
dies that ſurround us were conſtantly at reſt, we 
ſhould never hear the leaſt ſound. In the night, 
therefore, when moving ourſelves as little as 
we pleaſe, we need be apprehenſive of danger 
only from other moving bodies, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould have a quick ear, and be able 
to judge, from the ſenſation that affects us, 
whether the body cauſing it be great or little, 
«Near or at a diſtance, weak or violent in its mo- 
tion. The air, when ſo agitated as to produce 
ſounds, is ſubject to repercuſſions that reflect 

: "NS 
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its vibrations: hence ariſe ecchoes, that repeat 
the former ſenſation, and make the ſonorous _ 
body appear to exiſt in a different place to that 
in which it really is. On a plain, or in a val- 
ley, alſo, if we lay* our ear cloſe to the ground, 
we ſhall hear the voice of men and the trampling 
of horſes much farther than 155 we . ſtand 
upright. | ; 


As we have 3 ho ſight to the touch} 
it will be proper to compare it alſo ta the ſenſe 
of hearing, and to know which of the two im- 
preſſions is made the ſooneſt on the organs by 
the ſame object. When we ſee the fire of a 
Piece of ordnance, it may be yet time enough 
to avoid the ball; but when you hear the re- 
port, it is too late; the ball hath already done 
its execution. One may judge of the diſtance 
of the clouds in a ſtorm, from the interval of 
time between the flaſn of lightening and the clap 
of thunder. Take care to make a child acquaint- 
ed with this ſort of experiments; let him make 
all thoſe which are not above his capacity, and 
find the others by induction; but I had rather an 
hundred times he ſhould be ignorant of them, 
than that you ſhould give him the information. 


We have an organ which anſwers to that of 
hearing, viz. that of the voice; but we have 
none that anſwers in the like manner to that 
of the ſight, nor can we imitate colours as we 
do ſounds, - Hence we have one method more 
of cultivating the former ſenſe than the latter: 
this is by exerciſing the active and PPE organs 

3 on each other. ho | 

an 
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Man hath three kinds of voice; the ſpeaki 
or articulate voice, the ſinging or melodious 
voice, and the pathetic or accented voice, 

which is the language of the paſſions, and ani- 
mates both our ſinging and our ſpeech. A child 
hath theſe three kinds of voice as well as a grown 
perſon, but without knowing how to conjoin 
them in the ſame manner: he diſplays, like us, 
laughter, cries, complaints, exclamations, &c. 
but he is incapable of modifying theſe with the 
various inflections of the other two modes of 

voice. In the moſt perfect union of theſe three 
voices, conſiſts the moſt compleat muſick. 
Children are incapable, therefore, of this muſick, 
and thus have no expreſſion in their fing- 
ing. It is the ſame with their yerbal diſcourſe, 
in which they have no emphaſis; they cry out, 
it is true, but they lay no accent on their words; 
and, as there is little energy in what they ſay, 
there is nothing emphatic in their voice and 
language. Our pupil will be ſtill more plain 
and ſimple in his ſpeech and diſcourſe, becauſe 
his paſſions, not being as yet excited, will 
not mix their language with his. Never ſet 
him therefore, to recite ſpeeches out of plays, 


nor teach him the arts of declamation. He will 


have too much good ſenſe to know how to give 
an affected tone to the words he does not un- 
derſtand, or expreſſion to ſentiments he has ne- 
// (RO or gn To. 0s pa} 
Teach him to ſpeak plainly, articulately, and 
to pronounce his words clearly and without 
[OI 5 N6E6 affectation; 
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affectation; to know and practiſe the grammatical 
acggyt, to ſpeak always loud enough to be 
heard; but never to raiſe his voice higher than 
the occaſion requires, which is a common fault 
in the ſchools: In every thing avoid what is 
% A Suns. 


In the ſame manner, in ſinging, you ſhould 
endeavour to render his voice clear, equal, eaſy 
and ſonorous; and his ear ſuſceptible of meaſure 
and harmony; but nothing more. Imitative 
and theatrical muſic is above his capacity. 1 
would not have him even make uſe of words 
in ſinging; or if it were required, I. would en- 
deavour to compoſe ſongs on purpoſe for him, 
which ſhould be adapted to his years, intereſting 
and equally ſimple with his ideas. 


It will be eaſily imagined that, as I am not 
very preſſing to teach him to write, I ſhall not 
be more ſo to make him learn muſic. No, we 
ſhall not require him to pay a vety earneſt at- 
tention to any thing, nor be in too much haſte 
to exerciſe his judgment on ſigns, In this par- 
ticular I muſt own, this delay ſeems attended 

with ſome «difficulties; for, tho the knowledge 

of notes may not at firſt appear more neceſſary 
for thoſe who learn to ſing, than that of letters to 
ſuch as learn to read, there is however this 
difference, that in ſpeaking we make uſe of 
our own ideas, and in ſinging of the ideas of 


others. Now to expreſs the ideas of others, 


it is neceſſary we ſhould fuſt be able to read 
3 ; 15 4 | 2 But, 
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hut, in the firſt place, inſtead of reading, we 
may hear them, and a tune is more faithfully 
conveyed to us by the ear than by the eye. Add 
to this, that to underſtand muſic, it is not ſuffi- 
cient to be able to play or ſing; we muſt learn 
to compoſe at the ſame time, or we ſhall never E 
be maſters of this ſcience. ' Exerciſe your little = 
muſician at firſt in regular, harmonious periods; 1 
join them afterwards. together by a very ſimple 
modulation, and at length mark their different 
relations by correct punctuation, which is done 
by a good choice of ſtop and cadence. Above 
all things, avoid any thing fantaſtic and whimſical, 
nor ever affect the pathetic in your expreſſion, 
hut chooſe a aer always eaſy and ſimple, al- 
ways naturally ariſing from the chords eſſential 
to the tune, and indicating the baſs in ſuch a 
manner as that he may eaſily perceive and fol- 
low it: for, to form the voice and the ear, it is 
to be obſerved, he ſheuld never ſing to any in- 
ſtrument but the harpſichord. Aae F803 % 03 


For the better diſtinction of the ſound of the 1 
notes, they are pronounced articulately; hence 4 
the cuſtom of ſol-fa-ing, by means of certain fyl- - 
lables. To diſtinguiſh the degrees on the ſcale, | 
it is neceſlary to give appellations to thoſe 4 | 
degrees, and alſo to the fixed terms of their differ. | 


- 
9 


1 28 7 N 
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ence; hence the names of harmonic intervals, 

and alſo the application of. thoſe letters of the 

4 alphabet, which are marked on the keys of the 

| harpſichord, &c. and the notes of the gamut, _ 

C and, A ſignify certain fixed and invariable 

ſounds, always made by the ſame ſtops. t and 
ia are yery different. Ut is conſtantly the fun- 
„ „ damental 
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damental note of a greater. mode, or the EY 
ante of a leſſer. La is conſtantly the fundamen- 
tal of a leſſer mode, or the ſixth note of a greater. 
'Thus the letters denote the invariable terms of 
the relations in our muſical ſyſtem, and the ſyl- 
lables expreſs the terms of ſimilar relations 
in different tunes. The letters indicate the ſtops 
on the keys, and the ſyllables the degrees of the 
mode. The French muſicians have ſtrangely 
exed theſe diſtinctions; confounding the in- 
tent of the ſyllables with chat of the letters, and 
by multiplying without neceſſity the ſigns of the 
ſtops, they have left none to expreſs the chords: 
inſomuch, that with them Ur and C are always 
the ſame thing ; which is not, nor ought to be 
the caſe ;- for to what purpoſe then ſhould C find 
a place in the ſcale? Hence the French manner 


of ſol-fa-ing is extremely difficult, and quite uſe - 


leſs, conveying no preciſe ideas to the mind; as 
by their method the two ſyllables Ut and Mi, 
for example, may either ſtand for a third greater 
or leſſer. By what ſtrange fatality is it that a 


country, productive of the fineſt books of muſic 


in the world, ſhould be that wherein __ nm 
eee e omen 


155 us accompany. our pupil in a more imple 
and clear method; let him know only two modes, 
the relations of Which ſhould: be al ways the 
Lame, and always indicated by the ſame ſyllables. 
Whether in learning to ſing, or play on an in- 
ſtrument, let him learn to found his mode on 
every one of the twelve tones, and whether 
he. D, C, G, &c. to make the final al- 
e ut or la, „ according to the mode, By this 

method 
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method he will always form a right conception 


of what you are teaching; the eſſential relations 
of the mode, whether in ſinging or playing, will 
be always preſent to his mind, his execution 
will be more correct, and his progreſs more 


ſpeedy. There is nothing more whimſical and 


extraordinary than the French method of ſol- fa- 
ing, as they call it, au naturel; as, by this, they 
ſubſtitute ideas foreign to the thing, inſtead of 
thoſe which properly belong to it. Nothing is 


more natural than to ſol- fa by tranſpoſition, 
when the mode is tranſpoſed. But enough on 
this ſubje& : you may teach him muſic in what 


manner you pleaſe, provided you only let him 
conſider it as an amuſemennt. 


We are already well acquainted with the ſtate 
of external bodies, with relation to our own, 


of their weight, figure, colour, ſolidity, magni- 
tude, diſtance, temperature, motion, and reſt. 
We are informed concerning thoſe which ſhould 


be ſuffered to approach us, or ſhould be kept at 


a diſtance; of the methods we are to take to 
overcome their reſiſtance, or to make uſe of 
other bodies in our own preſervation. All this, 
however, is not enough: our own bodies are 
cConſtantly waſting, and ſtand in need of being 
perpetually recruited. Although we are capable 

of converting ſome other bodies into the ſubſtance 
of ours, we are not indifferent as to the choice 

of them. Every thing that offers itſelf doth not 


yield aliment for the human body; and all thoſe 
ſubſtances that do, are more or leſs proper to 


this end, as they are adapted to the conſtitu- 
tion of our ſpecies, the climate we inhabit, our 
e own 
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own particular . nod 8 . of liv- 
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. We ſhould be Lads or might periſh with 
by - hunger, if, in order to make choice of proper 
. aliment, we were obliged to wait till experience 
had inſtructed us: but that ſupreme Goodneſs 
Which hath made the pleaſures of ſenſible. crea- 
tures the inſtruments of their preſervation, informs 
us, by that which is pleaſing to the palate, what 
1 agree with the ſtomach. There is natural- 
no phyſician ſo infallible as the appetite z and 
1 dockt much whether, in our primitive ſtate, 
thoſe aliments which were the moſt agreeable to 
our _—_ were not alſo the moſt wholeſome. 5 * 
Add to this, that our Creator has not only 
rovided f for the neceſſities he hath laid us under, 
bn alſo for the wants we bring on ourſelves y 
and that it is with a view of making. our deſires 
hand in hand with our neceffities, that our 
"taſte and inclinations change and alter with our 
manner of living. The farther we depart from 
a ſtate of nature, the more we loſe of our natural 
taſte and inclinations ; or, rather, habit conſti- 
tutes a ſecond nature, which we ſo ſubſtitute in 
the place of the former, that none of us diſcover 
the difference. | A 


It fellows SA that go 2 natural taſtes 

| are the moſt ſimple : for theſe are the moſt eafily - 
- transformed: whereas, by whetting and irritating 

" them by our caprices, they become. inflexible 
and unchangeable. The man, who is as yet of 
no edi will eaſily fall into the cuſtoms of 
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any country whatever,” but one ou 


not become ROY 7 N | 1 29 


— 


8 This wppents true to me in | all PW: tas 
more particularly in that of taſte, properly ſo 


Fed Our firſt aliment is milk; we are even 


diſguſted at firſt with ſtrong ſavours, and ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to them by degrees. Fruits, 
pulſe, herbs, and at length broiled meat without 
ſalt or ſeaſoning, were the aliments of primitive 
mortals. The firſt time a ſavage taſtes wine, he 
is diſguſted with it, and ſpits it out; and even 
among us we find that thoſe who attain their 
twentieth year, without taſting fermented li- 
quors, can never bring themſelves to reliſh them 
_ afterwards : we ſhould have been all abſtemious 
if wine had not been given us in our younger 
years. In a word, the more fimple our taſte, 
the more univerſal ; the moſt common diſguſts 
are entertained againſt compounds. Did we ever 


know a perſon entertain a diſtaſte againſt bread = 


or water? Hence we ſec the path indicated 


"3.07 = BY - 


nature; this therefore is what we ſhall follow. = 


Let us endeavour, as much as poſſible, to pre- 


ſerve the taſte of children, in its primitive and 5 


unvitiated ſtate; let their nutriment be ordinary 
and ſimple, nor familiarize their OM to any 
thing that 1 is re flavoured. 1 


200 15 not enquire hers c duch 2 manner 
of living is healthful or not, as this is not to my 
preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient for me to give 
it the preference, to know that it is moſt con- 
formable to nature, and that it is the moſt eaſily 
Ferrer rank into any other. Thoſe who ſay we 


ougiit 


5 
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ought to accuſtom children to. thoſe aliments 
which they are to make uſe of when grown up, 
reaſon, in my opinion, very improperly. Why 
ſhould their nutriment be the ſame, when their 
manner of living is ſo very different? A man, 
whoſe ſpirits are waſted with care, labour, and 
fatigue, ſtands in need of ſucculent aliments that 
may furniſn him with new ſpirits ; whereas a 
child that is growing, and always ſporting about, 
requires an abundant nouriſhment, productive of 
good chyle. Beſides this, a grown” perſon hath 
already ſome ſettled rank, employment and reſi- 
dence ;. but who can be certain what may hap- 
pen to be the future circumſtances of a child? 
Take care, in every caſe, not to give him too, 
determinate a form, leſt it ſhould coſt him too 
dear to change it when oceaſion requires. Let 
us not ſo, educate him, that he muſt periſn with 


hunger in a foreign country, unleſs he travel with _ 


- French cook, nor that he may be induced to 
fay hereafter that people know: how to eat only in 
France. Have not I occaſionally introduced a 
mighty pretty encomium !- For my own part, 
however, I am of a different opinion, and ſay, 
on the contrary, that it is in France only people 
know not how to eat, as ſo much art is required 


to make their victuals eatable. 


Of all our various ſenſations, thoſe we re- 
ceive by means of the taſte affect us moſt: for we 
are more intereſted to judge of thoſe ſubſtances, 
which are to become part of our own, than of 
thoſe which barely exiſt around us. A thouſand. 
things are indifferent to the touch, the hearing, 
and the fight; but there is hardly any thing in- 

. „„ 
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different to the taſle: Add to this, that the ac- 
tivity of this ſenſe is altogether phyſical; it is the 
only one which has nothing to ſay to the imagina - 
tion; at leaſt, it is that into which the imagination 
enters leſs than into any other; whereas imitation 
and fancy often unite a moral impreſſion to the phy- 
ſical in all others. Thus, generally ſpeaking, volup- 
tuous and ſuſceptible characters, eafily affected by 
the other ſenſes, are cold and indifferent to this. For 


ttzis reaſon alone, which ſeems to place the taſte 


below them, and to render our deſire of gratifying 
the palate contemptible, I conclude,' on the con- 
trary, that the beſt method to govern children; 
is to lead them by their mouth. The motive of 
gluttony is at worſt preferable to that of vanity, 
in that the firſt is a natural appetite, depending 
immediately on the gratification of the ſenſe ; 
whereas the ſecond ariſes only from opinion, is 


ſubject to the caprices of mankind, and to all 


manner of abuſe, Gluttony is the paſſion, of 
children, nor takes place of any other, but dif. 
appears preſently when others make their appears 
ance, Believe me, a child will ceaſe but too, 
ſoon to think of what he is to eat; when his 
heart is fully engaged, his' palate will have but 
| little to do. As he grows up, a thouſand. im- 
petuous ſentiments will divert his attention from 
eating to excite his vanity : for this latter paſſion: 
is that which profits by the others, and at length 
. engroſſes them all. I have ſometimes made 
my obſervations on thoſe perſons who hold 
good eating to be of ſo much importance; who' 
begin to think, as ſoon as they wake in the 
morning, what they ſhall have to eat during the 
day, and deſcribe a feaſt with more exactneſs 
than Polybius deſcribes a battle. 1 de 
e | ou 
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found that ſuch pretenders to manhood were only 
great boys, thirty or forty years of age, without 
vigour and without * bag fruges conſumere 
nati. Gluttony in grown perſons is the vice of 
ſe who have no hearts. The ſoul of a glutton 
ies always in his palate ; he is formed for no- 
thing but to eat. Incapable of every other- en- 
Joyment, he is nothing but when at table, and 
is incapable to judge of any thing in the world 
but made diſhes. There let us leave him, with- 
out regret, to his brutal employment; it is fitter 
for him than ee, AS wot "Wn: his ſake as 
our own. 


15 be fearfu Joſs £ 40 ny . tike root 
and grow up in a child of any r is the 
effect of a narrow way of thinking. child- 
Hood we think only on what we are to eat; in 
youth we think Hittle on this ſubject; every 
thing goes down, when we have other affairs to 
mind. I would not, however, adviſe an indiſs 

er to de made of fo mean a motive, nor 


abood is, or ought 
t be employes in mere amuſementa, why exer- 
3 purely corporeal ſhould not be attended with 
© perceptible and material prize. When. che 
little Majorcans were uſed to fetch down a — | 
' from the top of a tree, by ſlinging ſtones at it, 
was it not very juſt that. a good breakfaſt mould 
repair the ſtrength *** * exhauſted | ia the en- 
terprize * Þ+ ih 


lt is now ſome ages fare the e „5 ä 
given up this cuſtom, which was uſual | in the time of 
Nele famous ſlingers. 

| When 


; eden det n 


Ink his bones broke, flipt into the kitchen and 


brought off a young fox alive, and actually ſuf- 


fered the rapacious animal to eat into his very 
bowels, without making the leaſt complaint, for 
fear of adiſcoyery, was it not 75 right that he 

ſhould profit b 74 dear- bought prey, and that 
he ſhould = a meal of the 5 that had made 


2 meal ef him? A dainty repaſt ought not in- 


deed to be made a reward, but why ſhould it 
not be made the effect of the pains taken to 


procure it? Emilius does not regard the cake T 


lay on the ftone. as the reward of having run 
well ; he knows only that he hath no other way 
of getting the cake than by arriving firſt at the 
end of the courſe, _.. 


This doth not contradict 1 1 94 I HE 


concerning the wholeſome ſimplicity of viands; 


for to flatter the appetite of children, it is not 

neceſſary to make them nice, but only to ſatisfy 
them; and this may be done by the molt ſimple 
and common things in the world, if we do not 


endeavour to refine their taſte. That conſtant 
appetite, which is excited in them by their ten - 


dency to growth, is a certain ſauce which ſup- 


_ Plies the place of many others. Fruits, milk- 
meats, cakes ſomewhat better than common 
| bread, and particularly the art of diſpenſing theſe 
things moderately, are ſufficient to lead an whole 
army of children round the world; without giv- 
ing them any taſte for high-flavoured meaty, or 


— 28 _ of ſpoiling their rae 
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One proof, that the taſte of meat is not na- 


tural to the human palate, is the indifference 


which. children haye for that kind of food, and 
the preference. they give to vegetable aliments, 
ſuch as milk-meats, paſtry, fruit, &c. It is of 


the utmoſt conſequence not to vitiate this primi- 


tive taſte in children, to make them carnivorous, 


Were even their health not concerned, it would 


be expedient, on account of their diſpoſition and 
character; for it is ſufficiently clear from expe- 
rience, that thoſe people. who are great eaters of 
meat, are in general more ferocious and cruel 


than other men. This obſervation holds good 


of all times and all places: the Engliſh * barba- 
rity is well known, whereas the Gaures'+ are, on 

„„ the 
I know that the Engliſh boaſt, much of their hu- 
manity, and of the good diſpoſition of their nation, 
that they. call themſelves good-natured people ; they 


may cry themſelves op, however, for this good qua- 


lity, as much as they pleaſe ; there is nobody elſe 


Ehe tranflator cannot help obſerving, that our 
ingenious author appears, in the-above note, to have 


3 forgotten, what he maintains elſewhere, that ſtrength 


of body and of mind arg eſſential to the conſtitution 
and character of a man. If he ſhould ever have an 
opportunity of being better acquainted with the Eng- 
1h nation than he appears to be at preſent, he may 


know that they do not pride themſelves on that 


weakneſs of humanity, or that meek ſpecies of good= 
ature which is charaQteriſtic of milk-ſops, - | 


1 The Baniane, who abſtain from fleſh more flrit- 
ly than the Gaures, are almoſt as meek as they; but 
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the contrary,! the meekeſt dreatures in the world. 
All ſavages are cruel; and, as their manners do 
not tend to cruelty, it is plain it muſt ariſe 
from their aliments. They go to war, as to 
hunting, and treat their fellow: creatures as they 
treat bears. Even in England itſelf, butchers are 


not admitted on a jury: familiarity with blood | 


| hardens abandoned wretches to en. „ 


1 hath made the Cyclops, "mk were 


fleſh-eaters,” horrid monſters of men; and the 


Lotophagi, a people ſo amiable, that, when 


ſtrangers had once become acquainted with them 
and taſted the fruits on which they lived, they 
even forgot their native en to e * their 
— with their: hots: 13 


40 2 aſk me, ſays P! utarch, for what rea- 


fon Pythagoras abſtained from eating the fleſh of 


brutes? For my part, I am aſtoniſhed to think, 
on the contrary, what appetite firſt induced man 


to taſte of a dead carcaſe; or what motive could 


| ſuggeſt the notion of nouriſhing himſelf with the 
fleſh of animals, which he ſaw the moment be- 


fore bleating, bellowing, walking and looking- 
about them. How could he bear to ſee an im- 


potent and defenceleſs creature flaughtered, ſkin- 


ned, and cut up for food? How could he endure 
the ſight of the convulſed limbs and muſcles? 


How bode the ſmell ariſing from their diſſeRion ? 


Whence comes it that he * not n and 


3 8 of — 1s "16: pure, nl their obs. 
gious worſhip leſs. rational, they are . on the 


firuck | 
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ſtruck with horror when he came to handle 60 
bleeding fleſh, and clear away the clotted blood 
5 om the wounds, Wege een, 


| LE PO. 


o „e 
- — vv 4 * 9 * — 
FI 


— 


2 


| Half-raw, half-coafted, tellowing een f 


plaints . 


1 . Such 2 pines 2 3 ace OY 


have — itſelf — the man who ut con- 
ceived an appetite for the fleſh of a living animal, 
and directed the ſacrifice of the helpleſs creature, 


that all the while might ſtand licking the hand 


of its murderer. We ſhould, therefore, rather 
wonder at the conduct of thoſe who firſt indulged 
themſelves in this horrible repaſt, than at ſuch as 
have humanely abſtained from it. And yet the 


firſt fleſh-caters, perhaps, might juſtify them- 


ſelves, by pleading an act of neceſſity, and the 


want of that plenty of other proviſion of various 


kinds, which luxury has introdu/ d in our times, 


and which renders our conduct in this . ad 7 


0 much the more inexcuſable. | 


c Happy mortals! might they i in ad- 
drefling the men of our days, How . highly fa - 
voured by the gods, in compariſon with your 
predeceſſors | How fertile are your fields, your. 


orchards, your vineyards, . in compariſon with 
ours ! In our unhappy times, the earth and at- 
moſphere, loaded with crude and noxious va- 
pours, mere intractable to order, and obeyed 
ner the ns return of the ſeaſons, - The uncer- 


2 tain 
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tain courſe of the rivers broke down on 
ſide the inſufficient banks; ſo that lakes, __ 
and deep moraſſes, occupied three fourths of the 


: ſurface of the globe, while the other quarter of 


it was covered with woods and barren foreſts. 
The earth produced not ſpontaneouſly delicious 

fruit; we had no implements of agriculture; we 

' were ſtrangers to the art of huſbandry ; and, 
employing no ſeed-time, we had no harveſt. 
Thus famine was perpetually at our heels. In 
the winter, moſs and the bark of trees was our 
ordinary food. The freſh roots of dog's graſs 
and broom was a feaſt for us; and when, by 
chance, we found a repaſt of nuts or acorns, we 
danced for joy round the hazel and the oak, to 


the ſound of ſome ruſſic muſic, calling, in Arg 


grateful tranſports, the earth our nurſe and mo- 

ther. Such were our only feſtivals, ſuch our 
only ſports: all the reſt of our lives was made * 
of eee but ſorrow, pain, and . 


« At length; when: the impoveriſhed My 


no 0 onget afforded us ſubſiſtence, we were com · 
pelled to commit an outrage on nature for our - 


own preſervation; and thus we began to eat our 
companions in miſery, rather than periſh with 
them. But you! cruel mortals! what motive 

have you for ſhedding innocent blood? Behold 
what affluence on every ſide ſurrounds you! 


How liberal is the earth of fruits! Ho boun- 


teous are your fields and vineyards! The animals 
afford you milk in plenty for aliment, and wool 
to cloath and keep you warm. What can you 
require more ? What barbarous rage induces yo 1 
to commit ſo many murders, when. already load- 

Vor. I. | Q 5 ed 
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do you falſely accuſe your mother earth, of being 
incapable of erbe, you nouriſhment ? Why 
do you rehel againſt Ceres the inventreſs of laws, 
againſt: Bacchus the comſorter of mankind; as if 
their laviſh bounties were not ſufficient for tile 
preſervation of the human race? How can yon 
85 have the heart to mix, with the delicious fruits 
of the earth, the bones and fleſh of dead car- 
| caſſes, and to eat with the ſweeteſt milk the 
| | blood: of: the very cattle that afford: it you. The 
lion and the panther, which you call wild beaſts, 
4 dt neceſſarily from a natural inſtinct, and de- 
| ſtroy other animals to preſerve: their own life. | 
= But you, an hundred times more wild and'cruel 
23 than they, act contrary to inſtinct, without any. 


1 


| ſuch plea of neceſlity, and only to indulge your- 

| ſelves in your barbarous delicacy. The animals 

| which: you devour, are not thoſe which devour. 

others; you do not eat carnivorous animals, but 

| imitate their ſavage nature. You have no appe- 

| tite but for meek and innocent brutes that hurt 
nobody, but, on the contrary, fondly attach 

themſelves to your perſons, who faithfully ſerve 

. you, and whom you devour in return for their 

* ſervices. | ö e 


< Unnatural murderers ] if you ſtill perſiſt that 
you are made to devour your fellow - creatures, 
creatures of fleſh and blood, living and ſenſible 
as yourſelves, ſuppreſs at once that horror which 
nature inſpires againſt ſuch cruel repaſts: kill 


yourſelf the animals you would eat; I fay, kill 0 
them with your -own hands, without knives or, 3 
cleavers, Tear them to pieces with your own. ' 
V 1 | *« 
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a as the lions an! bears do with their 
claws ;. ſet your teetir into the ox and pull him 
to pieces; ſtick your nails into his hide: eat the 
tender lamb up alive, devour his fleſh! yet warm, 


and drink: up * ſoul with his blood. Do you 


ſhudder ?- Dare you not hold a piece of livi 
fleſh in your teeth r Deſpicable modded you k 1 
the animal firſt, and eat him afterwards, as if 
you endeavoured to kill him twice. Nor is even 
this ſuſfieient; even raw fleſn diſguſts you; your 


ſtomach cannot digeſt it; it muſt be transformed 


by cookery , over the fire; it muſt be boiled, 


” en and ſeaſoned with ſalt and ſpices that 
entirely diſguiſe its natural taſte. Vou muſt be 
furniſhed with butchers, bakers, and cooks, with 


ple whoſe: buſineſs: it is to diſpel the horror of 
murder, and dreſs: up the limbs of dead carcaſſes 
in ſuch a manner, that the palate, deceived by the 
artifieial prepatation, may not reject; what is ſo 


unnatural, but find a pleaſure in the taſte of ca- 
daverous morſels, which the Kg can n hardly 00 


on without horror. © 

Although the ahove: titation be eri fog 
reign to my ſubject, I could not reſiſt the temp- 
tation of tranſcribing it; and I imagine few of 


it. 


wa to > e ee Gather to the i of FL 


children, provided you aocuſtom them only to 


ſimple and common aliments, you may let them 


eat, run about and play as much as they will, 
without any danger of their eating too much, or 


of W by indigeſtions, But . 


yo” 
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you let them go famiſhed one half of their ume; 
and they can poſſibly eſcape your vigilance, they 
will doubtleſs indemnify themſelves, and eat till 


they are almoſt ready to burſt. Our appetites 


are irregular only becauſe we would impoſe rules 
on them that are not dictated by nature. Bein 

for ever buſied in regulating, preſcribing, adding 
or retrenching. we do nothing without a pair of 
ſcales in our hands; but theſe ſcales ſerve only to 
weigh our own caprices, and are not the balance 
of our appetite. Among the peaſants, - the cup- 
board and orchard are always open, and we do 
not find that either the old or young ang! n | 

know any N 55 of eee, e 4 5 . 


If it ſhould ever happen, 3 chat a 
child is given to eat too much, which T hardly 
think pofſible in my way of education, it is very 
eaſy ſo far to divert his attention, by ſuch amuſe- 
ments as he is fond of, that he may become al- 
moſt famiſhed without even thinking of his vie- 
tuals. Is it not ſtrange that ſuch ſimple and eaſy 
means ſhould have eſcaped all er who re 
| treated this ſubject of education 2 


oy Herodotus relates, that the Gln, being op- 
preſſed by a great famine, invented and inſtitut- 
ed certain games and other amuſements, in order 
to divert their attention from the cravings of appe- 
tite, and enable them to paſs away whole days 


without en of any Gang to eat ®. Ye. 
2 learned 


2 The ancient hiſtorians preſeut many uſeful things 
to our view, were even the facts on which they are 


5 1 confeſſedly falſe. But we know not how to 
| make 15 
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5 mn governors and tutors | you have read this 
paſſage probably an hundred times, without ever 
thinking of what application might be made of 


tit to children. Some of you, probably, will tell 


me, that a child will never voluntarily leave his 
dinner to go to his leſſon. Moſt grave preceptor, 
you are certainly in the right of it: but this is 

not the kind of amuſement I an recommend 
in ſuch a ene. re 1 


The ſenſe of ſmelling i is to he! aſl what 
| that of-the ſight is to the touch: it precedes, 


and informs the taſte of the manner in which 


different ſubſtances will affect it; and thence 
diſpoſes it to ſeek or ſhun ſuch ſubſtance, ac- 
cording to the previous impreſſion it thus receives. 
I have been told that this ſenſe, ' in ſavages, is 
- affected very differently from ours, and that they 
judge quite otherwiſe of good and bad ſcents. 
For my part, I am apt to believe it. Odours 
are in themſelves feeble ſenſations; they affect 
the imagination more than the ſenſe, and in- 
fluence us leſs by thoſe ſenſations they actually 
excite than by ſuch as they give us reaſon to 
expect. This being ſuppoſed, the taſte of ſome 
perſons becoming, from their. manner of living, 
ſo different from the taſte of others, they oughe 
to form a very different Judgment of the ſame 


make any. good uſe of hiſtory. Critical erudition 
engroſſes every thing, as if it was of more conſe- 
8 to know the truth of a fact, than to drauß 


from it any uſeful inſtruction. Senſible men ought 


to look upon hiſtory as a collection of falle, whoſe 
moral may be uſeful to mankind, 


0 3 e | favours, 
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ſayours, aka of N of the odours that ac- 
company them. Thus a Tartar may as luxu- 
rioufly feaſt his noſe on a ſtinking quarter of a 
dead horſe, as our lovers of game,. ſnuff up the 
ſteams of putrefaction that ariſe from a nos 
bare or partridge. 1 45 


3 who are always NOT cannot rake 
any great pleaſure in — that do not accom- 
pany ſomething to eat. Our feeble and indolent 


_ - fenſations ſhould therefore be almoſt imper- 


ceptible to thoſe who walk too much to love 


walking, and 9 too little to feos any yur. 


n in reſt. 


* he ſmell. is a Senſe 8 connected 
with the imagination. By its bracing the nerves, 
it ſhould more ſtrongly a the brain; hende 


it is that odours at firſt relieve the ſpirits, but 


afterwards by continued uſe are deſtructive. 
Their effect is well known in the paſſion of 
love: the ſweet efluvia that perfume the tollette 
of a fine lady are not ſo deſpicable a ſnare as 
may be imagined; and I know not whether to 
felicitate or lament the man of great ſenſe, and 
little ſenſibility, "whoſe heart never felt a palpi - 
tation from the ſcent of the wol in ws boſom 
of his miſtreſs. 9 785 


The ſenſe of meli cannot be very a dive 
in the firſt age of youth, in which the imagin- 
ation, little animated by the paffions, is hardly 
ſuſceptible of emotion; and in which we have 
Not acquired experience enough to know, by 
the information of one "2 what is promiſed 


8 15 


dy another. This obſervation is confirmed by 
experience z for It is certain that this ſenſe is 


very dull in moſt children. Not that the ſenſa- 


tion itſelf is not as ſubtile, and perhaps more fo 


than in men; but becauſe, annexing to it no 


idea, they do not eaſily derive from it a ſenſe 
of pain or pleaſure, and are not —___— or 
offended. ag We are. | 


1 believe that, niet Sag: from this * 
en or having recourſe to the comparative 
anatomy of the two ſexes, it would not be diff 


cult to give a reaſon why women in general 
ate more affected by odours than the men. 


Te is feld ät the ſavages. of Cane acquire, 
in their infancy, fo ſubtle a ſenſe of ſmelling, 
thut, notwithſtanding they have good dogs, they 


3 diſdain to make uſe of them in — chace, and are 


their own dogs when they go out hunting. I 
can ealily conceive, that if we ſhould educate 
children, to ſcent or ſmell out their dinner, in 


the ſame manner as dogs are uſed to ſcent the 


game, we might poflibly bring that ſenſe to the 
ſame degree of perfection in men as in dogs: 
not that I ſee, FA fact, that Oy: can deduce 
any great uſe from ſuch a degree of perfection 
in this ſenſe, unleſs in 7 to the relations 
between this, and that 1 the taſte, Nature 
hath taken care to make us experience theſe 

telations; having almoſt inſeparably united the 
action of the latter ſenſe to that of the former, 
by placing their r near to each other, and 
- . open hots immediate communication between- 
— that. we can taſte ain perfealy 


oO without 
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without ſmelling it at the ſame time. What 

T would adviſe is, that-we ſhould-not alter theſe 

natural relations, to cheat a child by concealing, 

for example, under ſome agreeable aromatic, a 

| er amo medicine; he he diſcord of the two 
e 


moſt active ſenſe abſorbing the effect of the 
other, and rendering the medicine not the leſs 
diſguſtful. This diſguſt extends itſelf, alſo, to 
all the fenſations that affect us at the ſame time; 
the imagination is excited by the weakeſt to 
recall the ſtronger : thus a perfume too ſweet, 
becomes only diſguſting; and thus. it is, that our 
indiſereet precautions augment the ſum of our 
diſpleaſing ſenſations at the expence of thoſe 
od Os 


Tt remains for me to treat, in the ſucceeding 
books, of the cultivation of a kind of ſixth ſenſe; 
called common-ſenſe; not ſo much becauſe it is 
common to all men, as becauſe it reſults from 
the well-regulated uſe of the other ſenſes, and 
ioftrucs us in the nature of things, from their 
concurrent appearances. This Hach ſenſe has, 
of courſe, no particular organ; but reſides in the 
brain; its ſenſations, which are purely inter- 
nal, being called perceptions or ideas. It is the 
number of theſe ideas that limits the extent of 
our knowledge; it is their perſpicuity that 
"determines the clearneſs of the underſtanding ; 
And it is the art of comparing them with each 
other, that is called human reaſon, Thus, what 
I écall ſenſitive, or puerile, reaſon, conſiſts in 
forming ſimple ideas from the concurrence of 
Various ſenfations; and what I call intelleftual 


es is then too great to be eaſily abuſed; -the 
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or human reaſon, conſiſis in forming complex | 


"beats 


ideas 00 the concurrence eee Mm — 


On the 1 then, that my TE 6.” 5 8 


natural, and that I am not deceived in the appli- 
cation, I have conducted my pupil through the _ 
region of ſenſations to the confines of puerile 
reaſoning: the firſt ſtep we take be ond theſe 
limits, ought to be that of a man. But before 
we enter on this new career, let us caſt our 
eye, for a moment, over that through which 
we. have paſſed. Every age, every ſtate of life 
has its particular degrees of perfection, a kind 
of maturity peculiar to itſelf. We have often 
heard talk of a full grown man; let us conſider 
2 little what is a full-grown child: this object 
will be more new to us, and perhaps not leſs 

: e 1 ; 


5 The exilience of al Patt is fo poor 1 
| limited, that when we ſee them only as they 
are, we are little affected. The real. object is 
aggrandized by chimeras, and if the i imagination 
added no charm to thoſe which actually ftrike 
our ſenſes, the barren pleaſure we ſhould take 
therein, would be confined to the organ, and 
would leave the heart unaffected. The fields 
and vineyards, adorned with all the treaſures of _ 
autumn, preſent a ſcene which the eye naturally 

"admires; but this admiration is cold and unaf- 

fecting; if it pleaſes, it is more from reflection 
than ſentiment. In the ſpring, the country 
appears bleak and naked; the woods afford no 
ſhade, and the verdure is hardly perceptible on 
; Os | the 
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the plainz and yet the heart is immediately auf- 
ſected with: the proſpedt. At che fight of fe- 
animated nature, it feels itſelf re- animated; the 
images of delight are excited all around. The 
companions of its pleaſures, thoſe tears of joy 
Which are ever ready to accompany delightful 
ſentiments, ſtand already in our eyes; but the 


proſpect of harveſt, however. animated, lively 
eeable, we always behold rags 


and ag 


Whence is this difference? It is that, to the 
proſpect of the ſpring, the imagination joins 
rhat of the ſucceeding ſeaſons; to the tender 
buds which the eye juſt beholds, it adds, the 
flowers, the fruits, the ſpreuding ſhades, and 
ſometimes the my ſterious pleaſures they ſpread 
tchemſelves to conceal. The imagination pre- 
ſents in one point of view, various ſueeeſſive 
ſeenes, and takes a proſpect of objects, not as 
they really are, but as it could wiſh them te be. 
In autumn, on the contrary, nothing more is to 
de ſeen in idea than exifts in fact. If we would 
anticipate the ſpring, cold winter intervenes, 
and the imagination is chilled amid froſt and 
frank : pore uſa | 


Such is the fource of thoſe charms which are 
preſented us by promifing infancy, in preference 
to the perfection of matuter age. When de we 
-conceive any real pleaſure in taking a view of 
the ſituation of a man? It is then only, when 
the temembranee of his actions enables us to 
cake a retroſpect of his life, and to repreſent him 
in che time of his youth. If we are red . 

. "os? the 


him ſuch as he will be in old age, 


aa 12 


e ny 1 . * 1 a child, 3 by 


twelve. years of age, robuſt and well-formed,. 
every idea that his ſituation. excites is agreeable, 
whether relative to the preſent or the future. 


A ſee him animated, lively, active, ſporting £ 


without care, and undiſturbed by the thoughts- 


of futurity; capable of enjoying 2 his faculties,. 

and ſo full of life as to ſeem deſirous to inflit 
into every object around him. I foreſee him 
in a more advanced age, exerting that ſenſe, 


_ And genius, which his ſaculties are daily diſplay- 


ing: I contemplate the object before me; as a 


ehild he gives me great delight; a5 a future man 


he delights me ſtill more; his youthful blood 
ſeems to give freſh-motion to- mine; I catch 


from him a new: erer and «grow young. : 


ain in his e 


But che clock firikes; the ec ter is come: 


what am alteration ! In a moment his eyes loſe 
their ſire, his chearfulneſs is at an end: farewell 
to joy and play. A ſevere and erabbed precep- 


cot takes; him by the hand, and ſaying gravely, 


Can, Sir, forces him away. -T be. chamber 
| he ined into; is fernilhed-with-books.. Books TR 
Aub furniture indeed, for a child of bis ages. 


an Fans e dragged 


thither > | 


dt ſuch as bei is or 5 


ſappoſe 
the idea of declining nature effaces all our plea- 
fures, We can take no delight in ſeeing a man 
advance with haſty ftrides — the tomb; the 


image of death es! Arr en in _ 


: * 


'thither7 caſting in filence an eye of regret 7 
ry object around him, his eyes ſwimming in 
"tears he dares not ſhed, and his heart ſwelling 


=: 4 | 3 ; 
with ſighs he dares not vent. 
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O thou, who haſt nothing of this kind to 
fear thou, who art always Aa Ad to trouble 

and reſtraint; thou, who paſſeſt the day without 
diſquietude, the night without impatience, and 
reckoneſt the hours only by thy pleaſures, come, 

my happy, my amiable pupil, and comfort 
me, by thy preſence, for the departure of this 
little unfortunate: He comes —— I feel at his 
approach à ſenſation of joy, of which I ſee 
him with pleaſure partake. It is his friend, 
bis comrade, the companion of his ſports, who 
called him; he is certain that, whenever he ſees 
me, he ſhall not be long without ſome agree- 


N able amuſement; we never are dependent on each 


other, yet always agree, and are never ſo happy 
with any other perſon as when we are together. 


- Bis figure, attitude, and countenance, ſpeak 


aſſurance and contentment; his face is the pic- 


ture of health; his firm ftep gives him an air of 
ſtrength and vigour ; his complexion, delicate 


without being pale and wan, has nothing in it 


of effeminate ſofineſs; - the ſun and the wind 
Daving already given to his fkin the honourable 


teint of his ſex: his features, tho ſtill plump, 


begin to ſhew ſome diſtinguiſhing marks of phy- 
| fiognomy; his eyes, as yet unanimated by the 180 
glow of ſentiment, have all their natural ſerenity; 
they are not grown dull and heavy, from care or 
ſorrow, nor have inceſſant tears made furrows 
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in Kaen On the contrary rary, , you may fee, 
in his alert but ſteady motions; the vivacity of 
his age, the firmneſs of his independence, and 
the experience he hath gained from the many 
and various exerciſes to which he has been ac- 
cuſtomed. He has an open and liberal mien, 
without the leaſt air of inſolence or vanity ; as 
he has not been kept poring over his books, his 
\Jooks are not directed downwards, nor is there 
any occaſion to hid him hold up his head: nei- 
ther fear, nor eh ever Ne _y bang * 


1 down. 


* 3 19 


Make room for him, gentlemen, i in hs midſt 
of an aſſembly; examine him, afk him what 
queſtions you pleaſe; you need neither fear his 

 impertinence, his prate, nor his indiſcretion. You 

need be under no apprehenſions that he will ex- 
pect to engroſs your employment or converſa- 
tion, or that you mond n. not be able to ber _ 
of him at tera LT PE „ 


241 


. At the ſame time, you malt as little cd 
olf him, ſmart repartees or witty and agreeable 
diſcourſe. You muſt not think he will re- 
tail to you a ſet of pretty phraſes that I may 
have taught him by rote. All that you have 
to expect from him, is ſimple and native 
truth, without ornament, without preparation, 

and wihout” vanity, He will as readily tel! 


you his evil thoughts and actions, as his good _ | 


ones, without giving himſelf any concern about 
: lay effect it may have on thoſe to whom h 
is ſpeaking. * m_ uſe the . 1 | 


— = * 
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leſs memory than judgmen | 
one language, but then he underſtands what he 


| ſays, and tho? he may not talk of things ſo 


* * 


EMilus, or, of Naw 


pech wich all che mein e. 


tution. E ET 


{ 


-Iffe: are - fond ab; e goa 8 of 
children, and always feel regret at that torrent 


of impertinence, which uſually 


overturns thofe- 
hopes that are ſo apt to be excited when any 


lucky hit eſcapes them. If mine ſhould ſeidem 
excite ſuch hopes, he will in return never otca- 
ſion ſuch regret; for he will never make uſe of 


an uſeleſs word, nor waſte his breath in talking 
what nobody will liſten to. His ideas, it is 
true, are confined, but clear; if he knows no- 
thing by rote, he knows a great deal by expe- 


rience, If he hath read leſs than other children 
in printed volumes, he hath read much more in 


the volume of nature. His underſtanding does 
not he on his tongue, but in his brain: he hath 
t.; he can ſpeak only 


wars as others, he will do them much better, 


He knows — at all of cuſtom, fas 
uon, or habit: what he did yeſterday, hath 
go influence at all on what he is to do EOS. - 


. The W = habit aka 3 _ 5 
indolence of man, and tbis indolence increaſes in 


proportion as he indulges himſelf in it. It is leſs 


trouble to do as we have done before, than to firike 


out any thing new: the r0:4 is beaten, and it is 
eaſier trod. 'hus it is remarkable that the influence 


* 


of habit is very great over old men and idle perſons, Sh 


and very little over youth and ſuch as are active and 


lively. 
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5 . formula, is inſluenced dy no a- 
thority or example, but acts and ſpealss from his 
own judgment. Henee you muſt never expect 

of him ſtudied diſeourſes nor affected manner, 
but always the faithful expreſſion of his em, 
and the conduét n ny * his ancle- 
nations. e | 


You will ind in . 5 a A 1 tivtionds 
relative to his actual ſtate, but none on the 76. 
lative ſituation in which he ſtands to ſoci 
and indeed of what uſe would the latter be Ay | 
him, as while a child, he is not yet become an 
acting member of the community? Talk to bim 
about liberty, property, or even the right af 
convention, he will fo far underſtand you : he 
| knows why that which belongs to him, is really 
his own; and why that which does not belong to 
Him, is not his ,n. But go beyond this, and he 
will underſtand nothing of the matter. Speak to 


him of duty and obedience, and he will nat 


know what you are talking about. Command 
him to do any thing, he will not underſtand what 
you mean by it: but tell him that, if he will 
do you ſuch or ſuch a favour now, vou will re- 
turn it on ſome other occaſion; he will 
immediately to oblige you, for he deſires nothing 
more than to increaſe his rights, and to acquire 
er on thoſe which he thinks inviolable. | 


Lively. Habit - is convenient only for wank mics, 
mhictair enfeebles daily more and more. The only 
Habit that can be uſeful to children, is to accuſtom 
them to ſubmit without reluctance to necellity ; and 
the only "oſefal one to grown perfons is that which 
teaches them to ſubmit in the like manner to reaſon. | 
* other * a vice. : 


— 


Perhaps 
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de will not even be fotry to be held in 

| b N and be looked upon as of ſome con- 

ſequence; but if you diſcover this laſt motive, 
he hath already deviated from nature, and we 

: FFC 4 avenues 
** d . ; we | 


I, on his part, he ſhould Hons: any . 
for afbtance, he will aſk it indifferently of the 
Firſt perſon he meets, of a king as well as a 
foot boy: all men are in his notions equal. 
Tou would fee, by the manner of his requeſt, 
that he thinks nothing due to him. He knows - 


that what he aſks is'a favour, 'and allo that it is 


humanity to grant it him. His expreſſion is 
fimple and laconic. His voice; his looks, his 
geſtures are thoſe of a Being equally accuſtomed 
to meet with compliance and refuſal. He af- 
Fes neither the mean and ſervile ſubmiſſion of 
a flave, nor the imperious tone of a maſter; 
Nos diſplays a modeſt confidence in his fellow- 
creature, the noble and affecting complacence 
of a free, ſenſible and feeble Being, who deſires · 
the aſſiſtance of another Being, equally free and 
independent, but powerful and beneficent. If 
you comply with his requeſt alſo, he will not 
thank you for ſo doing; but will be ſenſible that 
he has contracted an obligation, which he will 


ever be ready to repay. If, on the contrary, 


you refuſe him aſſiſtance, he will not complain, 
nor ir ſiſt on your compliance; he knows that 


will be needleſs: but he will fay to himſelf; 
It could not be; and, as I have obſerved 


already, we never refuſe to fubmit to an ac- 
. Ls x „ 
a Leave v 


Lens him lane at fall liberty; 250 take no- 
tice of his actions, without ſpeaking to him; 
obſerve, in ſuch a ſituation, what he does, and 
how he goes about it. As he is under no temp- 
tation or neceſſity to convince himſelf of his free · 
dom, he will do nothing out of wantonneſs or 
merely to exert an act of power; he is very | 
t ſenſible. he is always maſter of himſelf. He 
is alert, light and active; his motions have all 
the vivacity of his age, but you will ſee none of 
them but what are directed to ſome end. What- 
ever he may have a mind to do, he will under- 
take nothing above his abilities; for theſe he has 
tried, and knows them perlectly well: the 
means he makes uſe of, alſo, are always duly 
adapted to his deſigns, and he ſeldom attempts 
any thing without being aſſured of ſucceſs. He 
hath an attentive and accurate eye; he never goes 
about idly, aſking other people concerning what 
he ſees; but examines it himſelf, and will rather 
take a great deal of trouble to find out what he 
hath a mind to know, than afk about it. If ever 
he falls into-unforeſeen embarraſſments, he is lefs 
perplexed; and, if there be danger, ſtill lefs 
_ frightened, than others would be in the like cir- 
cumſtances. As his imagination remains as yet 
inactive, he only ſees what is true in reality; he 
rates the danger at what it is, and always pre- 
ſerves a coolneſs of temper. - He has been obli- 
ged too often to ſubmit to neceſſity, to think of 
oppoſing it now: he hath felt its yoke from the 
cradle, and is 2 e for the worſt that can 


* 5 | | 
| 0 VV Wether 


* 


WMhether he is at work or at play, he knows 
no difference; both are alike to him; his diver- 
ſions are his buſineſs. In every thing he does, 

he is gaily intereſted and pleaſingly at liberty 
diſplaying at once the turn of his genius and the 
compaſs of his knowledge. Is it not a moſt 
delightful picture, to ſee a well-made youth, 
with a lively and chearful eye, a contented and 
ſerene air, and an open fmiling -countenance, 
taking a delight in the moſt ſerious. occupations, 
+> 2} i buſied in the moſt frivolous amuſe- 
ments The . 


Would you take a view of chis object in the 
light ef compariſon? Let him mix in the company 
of other children. You wilt fee preſently which 
48 moſt compleatly formed, and comes neareſt 

to the perfection of their age. Among the chil- 
dren educated in town, none will be found more 
. acute and expert than he, and yet he will ſurpaſs 
them all in point of ſtrength. Among thoſe 
which are brought up in the country, he will 
equal the young peaſants in ſtrength, and ſurpaſs 
them greatly in addreſs and ingenuity. With re- 
ſpect to every thing within the capacity of young 
perſons of his age, he will judge, reaſon, and 
foreſee better than all thoſe who are educated in 

Ee the common methods either in town or country. 
P In running, leaping, moving or lifting bodies; in 
eſtimating diſtances, inventing amuſements, and 

carrying off the prize at each; one would ima - 

Eine all nature at his command, he knows ſo. 

well how to carry his point in whatever he un- 
e | ts dertakes. 
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dertakes. He is formed to guide, to govern his 
equals; ingenuity and experience ſerve him in 


te place of right and authority. Give him what 


garb and name you pleaſe, it is no matter; he 
will be always at the head of his companions, 

and they will ever be ſenſtble of his ſuperiority 
over them. Without the deſire of commanding; 
he will be their maſter; without [believing they 
| obey, they will de bedient to W e 


ching. 


He is arrived at che matwity of 1 0 
hath lived the life of a child, and has not Þur- 
cChaſed the perfection he hath attained at the ex- 
pence of his happineſs ; on the contrary, both 
have concurred in his education. Even in ac- 

quiring the knowledge and underſtanding of his 
age, he hath been as free and happy as his con- 
ſtitution would permit him: ſo that if providence 
thould deprive us of him in the bloſſom of our 
hopes, we hall not have at once to lament both 
his life and his death; our ſorrows will not be 
aggravated by the rememibrance of thoſe which 
we have occahoned him: we fhall have it te. 
ſay, at leaſt, that he enjoyed life in his infancy, 
and that we did not Kepftve him of any of * 
good things nature beſtowed on him. 


— 


Töbe great inconvenience in this mode of FOR 
cation, is, that the effects of it are not perceptible 
to'any but perſons of diſcernment, and that chil- 
8 educated with all the care I have been 
may bi of, wotild appear to vulgar eyes only as ſe 
undering uncultivated boys. A preceptor 

_ uſually 


- 


of baubles to diſplay ; he hath no 
but himſelf. Now a child is no eaſier to be 
known at firſt ſight than a man. Where are the 
penetrating obſervers, who can fix in a moment 
on thoſe features by which they are characterized? 
Doubtleſs there are ſuch; but there are very few, 
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uſually ſtudies more his own intereſt than that of 
his pupil; he endeavours to make it appear that 


his time and pains are not thrown away, and that 


he deſerves a much better falary than he is paid. 
He furniſhes his diſciple, therefore, with acquiſi- 

tions pompous in their form, and eaſily diſplay- 
ed: he does not trouble himſelf. whether the in- 


ſtructions he gives his pupil be uſeful or not, 


provided what he teaches him is calculated to 
make a figure in the eyes of others. To this 
end, he indiſcriminately ſtuffs the memory with 
an heap of paultry literature, not more nen 


ſome than uſeleſs. 


When the child! is to be 3 he is made 
to exhibit his ſtock of merchandize; he diſplays 
it at large; we admire it for a while; and then 
be packs up his bale again, and marches off. 


My pupil is not ſo rich; he has ge ſuch. packet 
thing to exhibit 


and not to be met with in one father j ina hun- 


dred. 


A multiplicity. of 3 tire and 1 uf 
every body, much more children. They are fa - 
tigued in a few minutes, and pay no longer at- 
tention to the obſtinate inquiſitor who continues 
to queſtion them; anſwering him only at ran- 


dom. 1 his method of e . 
is 
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WL: pedantie; a fingle word, ſometimes, ; 
er *ail By chance, gives us a better inſight into 


: Weir genius and character than a tedious con- 
verlation: but we muſt be careful to mark that 
ſuch word was neither accidental nor acquired. 
It requires a good deal of en in ones fekt to 
eſtimate that of a child. | 


I remember a hoop! which \ Theard related 4 by. 
the late Lord Hyde, concerning one of his friends, 
who, returning from Italy, after an abſence: of 
three years, had a mind to examine into the pro- 
greſs of his ſon, a boy about nine or ten years 
old. To this end, he took an opportunity, as he 
was walking out one evening, with the child and 
its governor, in a field where the - ſcholars were 
amuſing themſelves with flying their kites. Ob- 


ſerving the ſhadow of one of the kites in the path © 


along which they were walking, the father aſk- 
ed the ſon, Where was the kite of which they 

ſaw the ſhadow?” To which the boy, without 
heſitating or lifting up his head, readily anſwer- 


ed, In the highway.” And in reality, added 


my Lord Hyde, the highway was ſituated be- 
tween us and the ſun, The father embraced the 
child in rapture at his reply, and ſo finiſhed the 
examination. The next day he ſettled an an- 


nuity alſo on his governor, independent of his 18, 


ee allowance. 


* 


How ſenſible a father! "3 W child! 5 

The queſtion aſked was preciſely adapted to his 

age 3 1 the anſwer was e very nei 3 but 
do 


